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Time  of  Issuance  and  Scope  of  Coming  Crop  Reports 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  wall  publish 
the  following  crop  reports  in  the  month  of  September. 

September  8,  1933,  Friday,  11  a.m.,  reports  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1  on  condition  and  probable  total  ginnings  of  cotton  and 
an  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  cotton  abandoned  since  July  1. 

September  11,  1933,  Monday,  3  p.m.,  reports  as  of  September 
1  on  condition  and  indicated  production  of  corn,  spring  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  grain  sorghums,  broom- 
corn,  hops,  tame  hay,  alfalfa  hay,  dry  edible  beans,  peanuts 
(for  nuts),  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  prunes,  pecans, 
almonds,  walnuts  (English),  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  tobacco, 
and  sugar  beets;  acreage  of  peanuts  (for  nuts),  acreage  and 
production  of  cranberries;  yield  per  acre  and  preliminary  pro- 
duction of  wild  hay  and  all  clover  and  timothy  hay;  condition 
of  pasture,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  and  citrus  fruits;  and  for  certain 
States  reports  on  production  of  apricots  and  plums,  and  condi- 
tion of  miscellaneous  fruits  and  nuts.  State  figures  will  be 
released  September  11  at  5  p.m. 


General  Crop  Report  as  of  August  1,  1933 

Crop  prospects,  which  were  very  unpromising  a  month  ago, 
declined  further  during  July,  according  to  the  August  estimates 
of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  The  forecast  for  corn  has  been  re- 
duced by  111,000,000  bushels,  indicating  a  crop  of  2,273,000,000 
bushels,  the  second  smallest  since  1901.  The  wheat  and  oat 
crops  are  each  expected  to  be  the  smallest  in  35  years  or  more 
and  the  forecasts  for  barley,  flaxseed,  hay,  beans,  and  potatoes 
are  all  below  the  very  low  forecasts  of  a  month  ago.  The  con- 
dition of  pastures  on  August  1  was  the  lowest  on  record  for 
that  date.  July  weather  was,  however,  favorable  for  some 
southern  crops,  as  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sweetpotatoes. 
The  low  yields  of  food  and  feed  crops  will  more  than  offset  the 
fairly  large  carryover  of  such  products  on  farms  and  elsewhere 
and  necessitate  as  close  utilization  of  available  supplies  as  in 
1930  when  similar  conditions  prevailed. 
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Drought  this  year  has  affected  a  larger  area  than  in  1930, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  United  States  being  affected  on 
the  1st  of  July,  but  the  area  in  acute  distress  is  smaller,  being 
limited  chiefly  to  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  western  Oklahoma, 
and  southwestern  Kansas  and  to  an  area  extending  from  central 
South  Dakota  into  southwestern  Minnesota.  The  drought  has 
been  broken  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  there 
has  been  partial  relief  in  most  other  sections  east  of  the  Great 
Plains.  A  large  portion  of  the  Great  Plains,  Corn  Belt,  and 
North  Atlantic  areas,  however,  lacked  adequate  moisture  dur- 
ing part  or  all  of  July.  So  far  as  can  be  told  at  this  time,  with 
early  grains  not  all  threshed  and  late  corn  dependent  on  weather 
conditions  for  some  months  ahead,  total  grain  production  this 
year  will  be  16  percent  less  than  in  any  of  the  last  10  years  and 
24  percent  less  than  the  average  production  during  that  period. 
The  hay  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  drought 
years  1930  and  1931  and  12  percent  below  the  average  produc- 
tion during  the  last  10  years.  Buckwheat,  flaxseed,  and  beans 
are  all  very  short  crops. 

Fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  below 
average  production  during  recent  years,  the  upward  trend  in 
the  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  partially  offsetting 
the  rather  poor  prospects  for  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
and  prunes.  The  potato  crop  seems  likely  to  be  the  smallest 
since  1916.  Home  gardens  and  commercial  vegetables  have 
also  been  seriously  affected  by  the  drought,  particularly  cab- 
bage, beans,  corn,  root  crops,  and  some  other  late  vegetables 
grown  in  the  Northern  States.  Judging  from  present  condi- 
tions the  production  of  vegetable  crops  for  canning  will  be 
slightly  less  than  last  year's  greatly  reduced  crop  and  about  25 
percent  below  average  production  during  the  previous  5  years. 
Tobacco  production,  due  to  the  increase  in  acreage,  is  expected 
to  be  substantially  above  last  year's  very  short  crop  but  below 
production  in  any  of  the  preceding  5  years.  The  cotton  crop 
is  expected  to  be  the  smallest  in  10  years  due  to  the  reduction 
in  acreage  under  the  agricultural  adjustment  program. 

Corn. — Corn  production  is  forecast  at  2,273,019,000  bushels, 
a  decline  of  111  million  bushels  from  the  July  1  forecast.  Hot 
dry  weather  during  July  was  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction 
in  the  condition  of  the  crop  from  70.2  percent  to  65.5  percent  of 
normal.  The  decrease  in  condition  was  greatest  in  the  West 
North  Central  States,  particularly  in  South  Dakota,  where 
drought  and  grasshopper  damage  is  extensive,  and  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  where  drought  has  been  very  severe.  Smaller 
decreases  occurred  in  the  East  North  Central  region,  while  the 
condition  improved  in  the  Southern  States.  The  indicated 
yield  of  22.1  bushels  is  15  percent  below  the  5-year  average 
(1926-30)  of  26.1  bushels.  The  year's  crop  promises  to  be 
larger  than  the  very  short  crop  of  1930  by  only  215  million 
bushels  and  smaller  than  the  5-year  average  (1926-30)  produc- 
tion of  2,511,991,000  bushels  by  239,000,000  bushels,  or  9.5 
percent. 

Wheat. — Production  of  all  wheat  is  forecast  at  499,671,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  about  1  percent  over  last  month's  fore- 
cast. The  increase  was  in  winter  wheat;  durum  and  other 
spring  showed  practically  no  change. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  winter  wheat  production  is 
340,355,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  last  year's  production  of 
461,679,000  bushels  and  the  5-year  average  (1926-30)  of 
589,733,000  bushels.  The  present  estimate  is  about  1  percent 
above  last  month's  forecast.  The  yield  per  acre  this  year  is 
estimated  at  12.7  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  10-year 
average  of  14.7  bushels. 
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Summary  of  Acreage,  Condition,  Production,  and  Yield  of  Important  Crops 


Crop 


Corn_ 

Wheat: 

Winter 

All  spring 

Durum 

Other  spring. 

All 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Flaxseed 

Rice 

Grain  sorghums 

Potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes 


Beans,  dry,  edible- 


Peaches,  total  crop. 

Pears,  total  crop 

Apples,  total  crop,. 


Apples,  commercial  crop. 
Cotton 


Tobacco.  _ 
Peanuts  6. 
Hops 


Hay: 

Tame 

Wild 

All 

All  clover  and  timothy  ; 

Alfalfa 

Grapes  8 

Sugar  beets 

Sugar  cane  for  sirup 

Sorgo  for  sirup 


Acreage  (in  thousands) 


Average, 
1926-30 


Acres 
99,328 

38,  581 
21,353 

5,428 

15,  925 

59,  934 

40,  215 

11,261 

3,382 

664 

2,979 

963 

6, 481 

3,090 

661 


1,708 


42,  210 

1,830 

1,402 

23 


54,  563 
13,635 
68, 198 
29,  223 
11,214 


»759 
113 
170 


Acres 
107, 776 

33,  635 

21,517 

3,863 

17,  654 

55, 152 

41, 193 

13,212 

3,326 

459 

2,081 

869 

7,850 

3,  371 

926 


35,  939 

1,422 

1,932 

22 


52,  974 
14,  305 
67,  279 
23,  438 
12,  £01 


•812 
110 
250 


1933 


Percent 
of  1932 


81. 


Percent 
95.6 

79.7 
84.0 
64.7 
88.2 
.4 
.9 
79.8 
81.7 

104.  8 
84.3 
88.3 

101.0 
95.6 
87.8 


82.7 

122.4 
85.0 
124.1 


103.5 
96.8 
102.1 
101.3 
102.1 


127.0 
110.9 
90.8 


Total 


A  cres 
103,  022 

26, 802 

18,  077 

2,500 

15,  577 

44,  879 

37.  023 

10,  540 

2,716 

481 

1,755 

707 

8,164 

3,223 

813 


1,015 


« 29,  704 

1,741 

1,643 

27 


54,  848 
13,  845 
68,  693 
23,  750 
12,  761 


»  1,031 
122 
242 


Condition  August  1 


Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 


Percent 
77.2 


71.8 
!  73.  9 


77.5 
78.2 


83.8 
75.4 
84.7 
77.3 
79.7 
77.7 


80.7 


58.9 
60.7 
55.0 

58.0 

5  67.9 

74.2 
77.6 
86.4 


2S0.0 
2  75.6 
80.9 
2  82.2 
82.5 
80.0 
86.1 


Percent 
77.4 


70.6 
71.7 
70.4 


75.3 
73.6 


76.7 
61.3 
85.8 
78.2 
76.6 
74.4 


46.1 
56.9 
50.2 


56.9 
70.8 
81.2 


76.1 
77.7 
76.3 


79.0 
78.0 


Percent 
65.5 


44.6 
37.6 
45.7 


45.7 
45.  5 


65.4 
41.1 
81.5 
51.8 
62.5 
71.1 


73.2 

50.6 
57.6 
53.9 

55.  7 

74.2 


70.9 
91.4 


67.6 
52.1 
65.3 


68.5 
68.0 
81.0 


Production  (in  millions) 


Average, 
1926-30 


Bushels 
2,512 

£90 

271 
66 

206 

861 
1,190 

264 
41.6 
9.9 
20.0 
43.0 
93.2 

355 
02.5 

Bags 
(W0  lb.) 
11.1 

Bushels 
3  56.6 
3  22.9 
169 

Barrels 

32.6 

Bales 

14.8 

Pounds 
1,412 


30.4 

Tons 
72.7 
11.5 
84.2 
34.2 
23.8 

3  2.  45 
7.72 


Bushels 
2,876 

462 
265 

40 
225 
726 
1,238 
300 

40.4 
6.8 

11.8 

39.4 
105.  9 
358 

78.5 

Bags 
(W0  lb.) 
10.2 

Bushels 

"42.4 

3  22.0 

3  141 

Barrels 

28.6 

Bales 

13.0 

Pounds 

1,016 


24.1 

Tons 
69.8 
12.2 
82.0 
26.0 
26.0 

3  2.20 
9.07 


Indicated 


July  1, 
1933 


Bushels 
2,  384 

336 
160 

18 
142 
496 
699 
170 

25.3 


9.2 
33.9 


306 
61.2 

Bags 
(W0  lb.) 
10.2 

Bushels 
45.1 
21.8 
150 


Pounds 
1,245 


32.6 

Tons 
66.1 
8.9 
75.0 
25.9 
24.2 
1.90 


Aug.  1, 
1933 


Bushels 
2,273 

1  340 

159 
IS 

142 

500 

667 

158 

'23.1 
5.8 
7.8 


293 
07.1 

Bags 
(100  lb.) 
9.4 

Bushels 
45.6 
22.3 
147 
Barrels 
28.4 
Bales 
12.3 
Pounds 
1,  299 


35.5 

Tons 
65.0 
8.9 
73.8 


23.9 
1.79 
9.96 


Yield  per  acre 


Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 


Bushels 
26.1 

14.7 
12.8 
12.3 
12.  9 
14.1 
29.6 
22.8 
12.6 
15.9 
7.5 
41.8 
14.6 
110.8 
91.2 

Pounds 

669 


Bushets 
26.7 

13.7 
12.3 
10.3 
12.7 
13.2 
30.1 
22.7 
12.1 
14.8 
5.7 
45.3 
13.5 
106.1 
84.8 

Pounds 

733 


159.5 
772 


Tons 
1.31 
.85 
1.22 
1.16 
2.14 


173.3 

714 


1,096 

Tons 
1.32 
.85 
1.22 
1.11 
2.08 


Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 


Bushels 
22.1 

'  12.7 

8.8 

7.0 

9.1 

11.1 

18.0 

15.0 

'8.5 

12.0 

4.4 

44.6 

8.4 

90.8 

82.5 

Pounds 

580 


193.4 
743 


Tons 
1.18 


1.07 


1.87 


1  Preliminary  estimate. 

!  Short-time  average. 

3  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

'  Area  in  cultivation  July  1  less  probable  removal  of  acreage  reported  Aug.  8,  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  less  10-year  average  abandonment  on 
area  not  under  contract. 


1  Average,  1922-31.    Prior  to  1924  interpolated  from  July  25  and  Aug 

6  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 

7  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza.     (Minor  States  excluded.) 

8  Production  is  the  total  for  fresh  fruit,  juice,  and  raisins. 
8  Planted  acreage. 
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Hog-Corn  Ratios,  1910-33 

Number  of  Bushels  of  Corn  Required  to  Buy  100  Pounds  of  Live  Hogs  Based  on 
Averages  of  Farm  Prices  of  Corn  and  Hogs  for  the  Month 


Year 

t- 

>> 

3 

a 

1 

3 

< 

u 
a 

a 

.0 

a 

q3 

a 

03 

3 

a 

C3 

>> 

a 
3 

>. 

3 

a. 

CO 

0 

0 

> 
0 

Q 

> 
< 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 

1910 

12.2 

12.0 

13.0 

14. 4 

13.  i 

12. 1 

12.2 

11.7 

13.  C 

14.2 

15.1 

14.9 

13.3 

1911 

15.3 

14.4 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 

9.  f 

9.4 

9.  £ 

9.S 

9.3 

9.  a 

9.1: 

11.1 

1912. _ 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.( 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

9.1 

10.1 

12.  C 

13.2 

14.1 

9.9 

1913 

13.6 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12..' 

12.1 

11.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.  c 

12.2 

1914 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.2 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10.5 

1915 _ 

9.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10.1 

9.2 

1916. 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.  t 

10.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

1917 

9.9 

10.5 

11.5 

10.  :- 

&.£ 

8.5 

7.4 

7.7 

9.  C 

10.1 

11.2 

12.  C 

9.7 

1918 

11.2 

10.? 

10.1 

10.2 

10.  S 

10.  ( 

9.9 

10.1 

10.8 

11.0 

11.5 

11.3 

10.6 

1919 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.2 

10.5 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.2 

9.2 

10.3 

1920 

9.3 

9.2 

8.9 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

13.0 

15.0 

13.2 

9.8 

1921 

13.5 

13.5 

14.  3 

13.0 

12.5 

11.6 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.  0 

15.2 

14.0 

1922 

15,4 

16.  5 

15.8 

15.7 

15.  f 

14.7 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12.8 

11.7 

14.4 

1923 

11.1 

10.9 

10.2 

9.8 

8.8 

7.9 

7.5 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

8.2 

9.0 

9.0 

1924 

9.0 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

8.1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.7 

8.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.2 

1925 

8,3 

8.4 

10.6 

11.2 

10.0 

9.7 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

13.4 

14.3 

14.9 

11.3 

1926 

15  8 

17,2 

17.5 

17.5 

17.8 

18.7 

17.7 

14.7 

15.8 

16.2 

17.3 

17.0 

16.9 

1927 

17.1 

16.8 

16.7 

15.9 

12.9 

9.4 

9.3 

9.5 

10.3 

11.6 

12.2 

10.8 

12.7 

1928 

10.3 

9.6 

8.7 

8.4 

8.6 

8.5 

9.4 

10.  2 

11.7 

11.3 

11.3 

10.4 

9.9 

1929 

10.2 

10.2 

11.3 

11.7 

11.6 

11.3 

11.3 

10.7 

9.8 

9.9 

10.5 

10.9 

10.8 

1930 

11.4 

12.2 

12.8 

11.7 

11.6 

11.5 

10.9 

9.5 

10.3 

10.7 

12.4 

11.5 

11.4 

1931 

11.8 

11.6 

12.0 

12,0 

11.3 

10.6 

11.5 

12.3 

12.6 

14.1 

11.9 

10.9 

11.9 

1932 

11.2 

10.  f 

12.1 

11.4 

9.8 

9.6 

14.1 

13.4 

13.5 

15.0 

15.7 

14.5    12.6 

1933 

,4.0 

15.2 

15.6 

11.4 

10.0 

9.9 

7.2 

Monthly  Farm  Prices  of  Wool,  1910-33 

[U.S.  Averages,  Cents  per  Pound! 


Year 

to 

to 

to 

to 

"O 

to 

tO 

to 

to 

to 

S 

>o 

■o 

CtJ 

J3 
03 

P. 

< 

§ 

>-> 

*1 

bo 

3 

P. 

09 
CO 

O 

0 

Q 

1910 

24.5 

24.  6 

24.9 

22.3 

22.8 

19.5 

19.0 

19.5 

17,7 

18.1 

17.9 

17.8 

20.5 

1911 

17.3 

17.  .1 

10.8 

15.7 

14.7 

15.  6 

15.4 

16.  C 

15.6 

15.5 

15.6 

15.5 

15.6 

1912 

16.2 

16.?. 

16.  f 

17.3 

17.8 

18.7 

18.9 

18.8 

18.7 

18.5 

18.6 

18.6 

18.1 

1913 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

17.7 

16.3 

15.  fi 

15.9 

15.8 

15.  S 

15.  5 

15.6 

16.1 

16.4 

1914 

15.7 

15.  7 

16.4 

16.8 

17.2 

18.4 

18.5 

18.7 

18.6 

18.0 

18.1 

18.6 

17.7 

1915 

18.6 

20.2 

22.8 

22.7 

22.0 

23.7 

24.2 

23.8 

23.3 

22.7 

22.7 

23.3 

22.8 

1916 

23.3 

24.2 

25.9 

26.3 

28.0 

28.7 

28.6 

29.0 

28.4 

28.7 

29.4 

30.8 

27.9 

1917 

31.8 

32.7 

36.7 

38.8 

43.7 

49.8 

54.3 

54.8 

54.2 

55.5 

55.9 

58.2 

47.8 

1918 

58. 1 

57.1 

60.  C 

60.0 

58.2 

57.4 

57.  5 

57.4 

57.7 

J7.  7 

56.4 

56.  2 

57.9 

1919 

55.  2 

51.1 

51.3 

47.9 

48.0 

50.  5 

51.8 

52.2 

51.3 

50.6 

51.0 

51.6 

50.3 

1920 

53.  3 

52.5 

51.5 

51.3 

50.3 

38.0 

29.5 

28.  3 

28.0 

27.5 

24.9 

21.9 

39.1 

1921 

19.6 

19.8 

18.9 

17.9 

16.0 

15.4 

15.5 

15.4 

15.5 

15.8 

15.6 

16.9 

16.4 

18.0 

22.3 

25.0 

24.8 

29.0 

32.8 

32.  5 

31.6 

31.6 

32.2 

33.2 

35.3 

29.8 

1923 

35.  3 

35.  3 

37.3 

39.2 

41.7 

41.5 

38.  3 

37.0 

37.1 

36.9 

36.4 

36.2 

38.9 

1924 

36.6 

37.5 

38.2 

38.4 

37.4 

36.0 

34.3 

33.5 

35.  5 

37.3 

40.1 

42.  2 

36.9 

1925 

42.8 

43.2 

43.0 

40.8 

36.  9 

35.7 

39.4 

38.1 

37.8 

37.2 

37.8 

39.  5 

38.5 

1926 

38.9 

37.7 

34.7 

33.2 

32.0 

31.4 

31.9 

31.9 

32.6 

31.6 

31.0 

30.1 

32.5 

1927 

30.9 

31.1 

31.3 

30.4 

30.1 

30.2 

30.7 

31.2 

31.2 

30.9 

31.1 

32.0 

30.7 

1928 

33.2 

34.4 

35.4 

35.6 

37.0 

3S.  7 

37.6 

37.0 

36.5 

36.0 

35.9 

35.6 

36.7 

1929 

35.  9 

35.9 

35.  5 

33.8 

31.  3 

30.  2 

29.4 

29.2 

29.  0 

28.0 

28.5 

27.8 

30.9 

1930 

27.4 

25.9 

23.7 

21.4 

19.6 

19.2 

19.2 

19.8 

20.2 

19.6 

19.0 

18.4 

20.  S 

1931 

17.4 

16.4 

15.9 

15.6 

14.4 

13.0 

12.7 

13.1 

13.2 

12.5 

13.1 

12.9 

13.9 

1932 

12.5 

13.0 

12.5 

11.0 

8.8 

7.2 

7.0 

7.4 

9.1 

9.5 

9.4 

9.2 

9.0 

1933    . 

8.9 

8.8 

8.9 

10.1 

17.7 

21.3 

22.4 

At  76  percent  of  pre-war,  the  July  15  index  for  all  farm  com- 
modities  was    19  points   higher   than  that   of   a   year   earlier. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons 


Corn 

Oats 

Winter  wheat 

State 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

August 
1933  pre- 
liminary 
estimate 

Per- 
cent 
81 
82 
79 
83 
86 

84 
78 
85 
81 
76 

74 
76 
77 
83 
82 

84 
75 
77 
79 
80 

72 
83 
78 
76 

78 

80 
73 
75 
81 
76 

75 
72 
70 
68 
70 

69 
70 

75 
87 
84 

80 
72 
85 
88 

93 

85 
86 

88 

Per- 
cent 
80 
73 

78 
81 
87 

84 
76 
81 
75 
81 

82 
85 
82 
86 
82 

86 
81 
75 
59 
68 

67 
85 

77 
67 
79 

57 
46 
72 
69 

78 

74 
71 
72 
81 

77 

80 
80 
72 
90 
68 

55 
74 
87 
88 

94 
78 
79 
84 

Per- 
cent 
86 
88 
80 
85 
88 

82 
70 
86 
79 
58 

58 
53 
73 

87 

77 

80 
61 
75 
42 
76 

44 
76 
81 

77 
76 

75 
77 
73 
65 
73 

74 
76 
72 
53 
70 

26 
52 
59 
84 
63 

63 
62 

75 
81 

60 

72 
79 
83 

1,000 

bushels 

520 

568 

2,613 

1,738 

341 

2,048 

18,  934 

6,  944 

44,  818 

116,902 

146, 116 

297,  334 

35, 130 

66,  399 

140,  822 

423, 875 
150, 072 
19,228 
107,  836 
224,  658 

127,  412 
3,550 
14,  425 
32,  873 
11,  408 

39,  328 
20,  751 
39,426 
6,863 
64, 144 

59,  546 
34,  996 
30,  423 
30, 159 
17,  405 

54,  305 

78,426 

1,952 

1,618 

2,784 

22,  936 

3,556 

551 

411 

50 
1,222 
2,040 
2,537 

1,000 

bushels 

656 

560 

2,624 

1,520 

351 

2,268 
20,  790 

6,930 
46,  435 
121,872 

173,  962 
387,  043 
45,  969 
80,  808 
176,  916 

509,  507 
186,  721 
26,  676 
73,235 
269,  293 

136, 197 
4,263 

16,  440 
26,  388 
11, 150 

34,  830 

17,  885 
33,  560 

5,840 
67,  464 

59,  418 
37,  076 
32,  589 

35,  874 
17, 906 

65,  760 

102,  726 

2,  580 

2,255 

2,024 

13,  363 

3,267 

615 

540 

48 
1,292 
2,015 
3,069 

1,000 

bushels 

738 

616 

2,583 

1,634 

369 

2,040 

19,  992 
6,683 

48,818 
89,  910 

115,  236 
222,  778 
38,  902 
79,  416 
147,  250 

407,  740 
126,  610 
30,  072 
40,  050 
245,  232 

97,  617 
3.675 

18,  048 
34,  385 
11,  934 

40,  250 
22,  330 
41, 140 

5,661 
62,  077 

59,  619 

41,  782 
36,  301 

20,  823 
17,  371 

22,  323 

74,  312 

2,712 

1,800 

2,409 

19,  090 
3,024 

630 
483 

40 
1,  2S0 
2,010 
3,224 

Per- 
cent 
89 
88 
90 
85 
87 

86 
84 
82 
84 
78 

73 
75 
79 
84 
79 

84 
72 
72 
73 

77 

i  21.6 

79 
83 
79 
83 

i  16.6 

1  21.7 

I  18.1 

i  13.3 

76 

75 
i  17.4 
i  19.4 
i  18.8 
1  22.7 

i  19.8 

1  23.8 

70 

86 

85 

80 
71 
88 
91 

90 

80 

84 

1  25.6 

Per- 
cent 
89 

88 
91 
83 
84 

86 
78 
73 
70 
60 

70 
81 
69 
81 
78 

85 
58 
60 
82 
82 

J  21.  5 

81 
70 
69 
61 

'18.0 
■20.5 
US.  5 
U1.5 
57 

66 
'15.0 
'16.0 
114.0 
U5.0 

•18.0 

124.0 

72 

87 

61 

63 

71 
93 
89 

98 

80 

82 

■24.5 

Per- 
cent 
90 
85 
72 
78 
83 

80 
53 
79 
61 
40 

33 
37 
49 
59 
45 

48 
59 
34 
15 
26 

116.5 
81 
66 
72 
63 

■15.0 
■19.5 
>17.  5 
'12.5 
59 

67 
'15.6 
'16.  0 
■16.0 
'17.0 

'18.0 

U8.0 
40 
79 
52 

63 

67 
82 
84 

82 

81 

87 

'23.5 

1,000 

bushels 

4,600 

322 

1,915 

185 

71 

253 

27,  596 

1,233 

30, 109 

67,  502 

61,  215 
134,  629 
46,  278 
88,  761 
138,  627 

216,  206 
32,  758 
41,  327 
60,  005 
67,  398 

29,  846 

84 

1,463 

2,892 

3,478 

2,832 
7,925 
5,537 
123 
2,985 

1,993 
1,631 

574 
2,115 

316 

22,  829 

36,  686 

10,  563 

4,492 

3,801 

5,595 
767 
287 

1,783 

83 
7,  310 
8,153 
2,558 

1,000 

bushels 

4,940 

234 

2,046 

165 

68 

279 

27,032 

1,066 

24,  072 

45,  344 

58,  950 
161,  512 
34, 101 
88,  655 
164,  700 

219,  426 
34,  371 
44,352 
75,  432 
74, 190 

34,  572 

104 

1,425 

3,237 

3,036 

3,690 
7,974 
6,993 
80 
2,349 

1,910 

1,485 

512 

1,596 

300 

24,  012 

41,  976 

10,  075 

5,476 

2,961 

3,384 

920 

364 

■      1, 836 

114 
8,300 
6,802 
1,  813 

1,000 

bushels 

4,500 

228 

1,647 

155 

66 

261 

17,  004 

1,118 

21,  712 

26,  720 

30, 145 
74,  906 
21,831 
65,  208 
76,228 

115,496 

27,  504 
21,  528 

6,474 
22,200 

25,476 

108 

1,348 

3,154 

2,751 

3,075 

6,825 

5,285 

88 

1,830 

1,485 
1,224 

352 
1,648 

289 

19,  692 
18, 882 
6,650 
4,402 
2,970 

3,696 
760 
348 

1,683 

99 
8,413 
8,128 
2,092 

Bush- 
els 

Bush- 
els 

Bush- 
els 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

New  Hampshire 

18.4 
20.9 
18.0 
16.9 

15.6 
16.4 
18.5 
18.4 
18.4 

19.8 
12.6 

20.5 
21.0 
15.0 
20.5 

16.0 
15.0 
24.0 
19.5 
21.0 

16.5 
11.2 

19.5 
22.0 
18.0 
19.0 

14.5 
16.0 
16.0 
15.0 
15.0 

17.0 
12.5 

4,593 

1,275 

18, 513 

27, 073 

25,  751 

30,  536 

15,  060 

850 

3,241 

7,612 
18,  094 

3,916 
1,008 

13,  335 
32,  308 

22, 976 
21,  750 
16,  584 
702 
3,423 

3,778 

14,  851 

4,095 

New  Jersey -- 

1,078 

15,516 

Ohio  .. 

33,  839 

Indiana, 

21,  866 

Illinois .  -  - 

24,  592 

Michigan 

12,  720 

Wisconsin 

435 

Minnesota - 

2,370 

Iowa.. 

3,587 

15,  250 

South  Dakota..      _.  . 

14.0 
15.4 

13.0 
17.8 
18.7 
13.8 
13.5 

9.9 
9.6 
8.7 

19.0 
12.0 

11.5 
11.6 
13.0 
10.8 
1L0 

9.5 
9.5 
9.5 

5.5 
12.8 

9.5 
13.5 
16.5 
13.5 
14.7 

9.5 
8.0 
7.0 

1,273 

59,  422 

153, 186 
1,998 
9,690 
8,975 
1,604 

3,638 
537 

572 

4,921 
24,  600 

106,  398 

908 

4,940 

6,253 

1,276 

3,572 

760 
703 

990 

Nebraska 

25,  894 

Kansas 

Delaware 

56,  696 
1,012 

Maryland 

6,518 

Virginia    _ 

7,  425 

West  Virginia. 

1,808 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia    

3,714 
608 
469 

Florida  _. 

Kentucky.. 

12.4 

10.5 
10.7 

10.5 

9.5 
10.0 

12.0 

10.5 
9.0 

2,742 

3,307 
29 

2,835 

2,584 
60 

3,240 

Tennessee    . 

2,804 

Alabama.    . _. 

27 

Arkansas 

10.1 

11.7 
11.5 
15.3 
19.9 
15.4 

12.2 
9.8 
20.3 
18.7 

23.5 
23.5 
21.8 
18.4 

8.0 

8.0 

199 

248 

216 

Oklahoma.   

11.0 
10.0 
20.0 
23.0 
10.0 

9.0 
6.0 
21.0 
17.0 

19.0 
25.0 
20.0 
18.0 

9.7 
7.0 
10.5 
15.5 
8.0 

8.5 
4.5 
28.0 
13.5 

24.0 

23.5 
19.5 
19.0 

52,  386 
32, 559 

9,830 
12,  867 

1,637 

15,  969 

2,102 

520 

3,419 

100 
26,  472 
19,  577 
12,  515 

43,  626 
29,580 
12,  360 

14,  996 
1,100 

4,383 

1,320 

609 

3,128 

19 
30, 175 

15,  020 
10,  674 

28,  848 

Texas 

12,  012 

Montana . 

6,164 

Idaho 

8,292 

Wyoming  . 

544 

Colorado.  ..  ... 

1,  904 

New  Mexico 

89.1 

Arizona 

1,120 

Utah 

2,565 

Nevada 

48 

Washington.. ... 

14, 194 

Oregon       

4,388 

California 

12,  616 

United  States. .. 

77.2 

77.4 

65.5 

2,511,991 

2,875,570 

2,273,019 

2  77.5 

2  75.3 

H5.7 

1,189,693 

1,238,231 

666,  745 

14.7 

13.7 

12.7 

589,  733 

461,  679 

340, 355 

1  Yield  per  acre. 


'Allowance  made  for  condition  at  harvest  in  Southern  States. 


Wheat  Production  by  Classes,  for  the  United  States,   1929-33 


Year 

Winter 

Spring 

White 
(winter 

and 
spring) 

Total 

Hard  red 

Soft  red 

Hard  red 

Durum 

1929 

1,000  bu. 
362, 353 
375,  454 
491,  529 
264,  475 
162,  837 

1,000  bu. 
165,  760 
175,  259 
249,  502 
147,  728 
142,  781 

1,000  bu. 
144, 678 
160,  554 

70,  290 
187,  488 

91,  725 

1,000  bu. 
56,  307 
59, 191 
21,  286 
40,  813 
18,  765 

1,000  bu. 
83, 475 
88, 453 
67, 632 
85,  779 
83,  563 

1,000  bu. 
812  573 

1930 

858, 911 

1931 

900,  219 

1933' 

499, 671 

1  Indicated  Aug.  1,  1933. 


Oats. — The  August  1  condition  of  oats  was  45.7  percent  of 
normal,  the  lowest  for  that  date  on  record.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction of  666,745,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  1,238,231,000 
bushels  produced  in  1932,  and  the  5-year  average  (1926-30)  of 
1,189,693,000  bushels,  is  the  smallest  United  States  crop  har- 
vested since  1894. 

The  condition  on  August  1  indicates  an  average  yield  of  only 
18  bushels  per  acre  for  the  acreage  as  estimated  on  July  1. 
Weather  conditions  at  seeding  time  were  unfavorable  in  many 


Durum  Wheat 


Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

State 

Aver- 
age, 
1923-30 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indicated 

Aug.  1, 

1933 

Pet. 

79 
74 
71 
72 

Pd. 
73 
69 
78 
72 

Pd. 
50 
40 
13 
46 

1,000  bu. 

3,411 

48, 088 

14,  029 

284 

1,000  bu. 

1,638 

26,  296 

11, 334 

600 

1,000  bu. 
1,210 

North  Dakota 

15,  295 

South  Dakota 

675 

Montana. 

352 

4  States 

73.9 

71.7 

37.6 

65,  812 

39, 868 

17,  532 

States,  resulting  in  later  plantings  and  thin  stands.  Extreme 
heat  and  deficient  moisture  in  June  caused  early  heading  on 
short  straw  and  poor  filling.  The  condition  is  extremely  bad  in 
South  Dakota  and  portions  of  Nebraska  where  grasshopper 
damage  has  been  an  additional  adverse  factor.  Much  acreage 
has  been  cut  for  hay  and  some  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Yields  are  below  average  in  every  important  State,  and  are 
relatively  the  poorest  in  the  North  Central  States  which  have 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  total  acreage. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Spring  wheat  other  than  durum 

Barley 

Rye 

Condition 
Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Aug.  1 

Production 

Stocks  on  farms 
Aug.  1 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Au- 

Per- 
cent 
of 
1932 
crop 

Total 

1933 
pre- 
limi- 
nary 
esti- 
mate 

Maine.    

Per- 
cent 
86 

Per- 
cent 
92 

Per- 
cent 
94 

1,000 
bushels 
5S 

1,000 
bushels 
66 

1,000 
bushels 
110 

Per- 
cent 
88 
89 
84 
'85 
85 

SO 
76 
84 
80 
88 

82 
87 
78 
73 

74 

78 
2  15.3 

Per- 
cent 
90 
92 

77 
70 
75 

59 
69 

78 
67 
81 

74 
79 
61 
64 
81 

71 
2  14.0 

Per- 
cent 
91 
76 
56 
78 
72 

36 
36 
38 

49 
60 

44 
50 
57 
32 
15 

33 

2  8.5 

1,000 
bushels 
94 
128 
5,242 
31 
716 

4,119 

916 

11,621 

5,389 
20,717 

46,  601 
16,  751 
184 
40,  012 
30,  550 

11,482 
8,507 

1,000 

bushels 

120 

140 

4,004 

25 

1,725 

1,890 

800 

10,  574 

6,560 
23,  040 

47,  232 
15, 100 
323 
39,  638 
47,  630 

18,  360 
9,856 

1,000 

bushels 

155 

115 

2,782 

52 

1,743 

928 

384 

4,725 

3,766 

17,  226 

29, 820 

1,000 

bu. 

1 

3 

216 

3 

56 

84 
42 
336 
289 
570 

1319 

2.5 
2.0 
4.0 
7.5 
2.0 

2.5 
2.7 
4.0 
3.0 
6.0 

5.5 
3.0 
2.0 
8.0 
9.0 

5.5 
3.5 

1,000 
bu. 
3 
3 
160 
2 
34 

47 

22 

423 

197 

1,382 

2,  598 

453 

6 

3,171 

4.287 

1,010 
345 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bushels 

81 

71 

58 

178 

170 

125 

14.4 

17.0 
13.6 

12.5 
12.1 
15.0 
12.9 
12.2 

16.0 
16.2 
9.2 
11.8 
12.8 

11.6 

10.6 
13.6 
13.4 
10.7 

10.6 
7.3 
8.2 
6.2 

11.2 

6.9 
8.4 
10.2 
12.0 
12.4 

8.3 
9.0 

15.5 
17.0 
12.5 

13.0 
11.5 
12.5 
13.5 
12.0 

16.0 
14.5 
7.5 
11.0 
15.0 

10.0 

11.0 
12.5 
12.0 
10.0 

8.5 
8.0 
8.0 
6.3 
9.0 

6.0 
10.0 

9.0 
13.0 
12.0 

6.0 
6.0 

15.0 
16.0 
13.5 

12.5 
10.0 
12.5 
10.5 
10.0 

12.5 
13.0 
7.5 
6.5 
4.0 

7.0 
8.0 
10.5 
13.0 
10.5 

12.0 

7.0 
7.0 
5.5 
11.0 

6.5 
7.5 
6.5 
8.0 
10.0 

5.0 
6.0 

316 
515 

1,407 

500 
1,150 

778 
2,019 
2,480 

6,318 
670 
132 

14,848 
2,828 

3,049 
285 
64 
229 
437 

122 

446 

73 

99 

190 

112 
97 
39 

873 
46 

309 
628 

279 

374 

1,550 

572 
1,024 

562 
2,133 
2,832 

4,960 

594 

112 

12,  089 

7,125 

2,830 
209 
88 
228 
530 

128 
512 
72 

88 
117 

114 
60 
27 

520 
48 

144 
150 

210 

368 

Pennsylvania 

84 

78 
76 
78 
80 
82 

i  74 

81 

77 

168 

I  63 

79 
3  8.5 

68 

61 

81 

71 
77 
80 

72 
75 
60 
67 
80 

61 
2  8.5 

66 

48 
60 
41 
60 
70 

47 
61 
75 
36 
17 

49 
*3.5 

171 

238 
195 

2,767 
148 

1,279 

15,  438 

778 

148 

66,  947 

20,  820 

2,932 
339 

130 

148 
238 

1,683 
190 

1,330 

14,  445 

572 

75 

80.  860 

37,  840 

2,020 
153 

105 

78 

143 

708 

100 

1,038 

10, 188 

360 

65 

41,  080 

3,944 

3,120 

52 

1  593 

Ohio 

575 

980 

612 

1  407 

2  190 

3,375 
403 

8, 704      971 

168 
19,  080 
3,600 

8,450 
1,496 

12 

739 
167 

284 
324 

98 

North  Dakota    --  -  _  _ 

6,071 
880 

South  Sakota  . 

1  498 

128 

52 

Maryland 

84 
S3 

79 
78 

74 
75 

270 

311 

609 
612 

702 

644 

8 
34 

2.0 

2.0 

12 
12 

221 

578 

168 

1 2 18.  3 

2  17.0 

2  18.0 

276 

323 

306 

14 

1.0 

3 

420 

South  Carolina 

49 

72 

79 

78 
2  14.6 
2  17.8 

73 

86 

87 
77 
70 
90 
91 

90 

77 

84 

2  27.  2 

70 

70 

2  12.5 

2  17.0 

74 

90 

64 
52 
69 

78 
88 

94 

7G 

81 

2  31.5 

75 

76 

2  9.0 

2  11.0 

42 

77 

58 
51 
68 
S5 
80 

89 

82 

87 

2  26.2 

125 

256 
1,236 
3,472 
4,888 
4,205 

2,207 

9,588 

149 

303 

1,294 

262 

1,888 
2,121 
27,  719 

200 

324 
1,725 
3.570 
3.900 
5,868 

2,413 

6,804 

221 

525 

1,716 

266 

1,920 

2,688 

39,  249 

210 

374 

747 

1,496 

2,996 

4,480 

2,048 

7,905 

221 

495 

1,440 

207 
2,479 
3,219 
24,  471 

6 

11 
67 

364 
52 

135 

69 
329 
15 
6 
12 

0 
62 

67 
0 

2.6 

4.8 
3.5 
5.0 
7.0 
S.  0 

8.0 
4.5 
2.5 
0.5 
5.0 

1.0 

2.5 

3.0 

0 

5 

16 

GO 

178 

273 

409 

193 

306 

6 

3 

86 

3 
48 
81 

0 

176 

Tennessee  _ 

104 

Oklahoma _ 

45 

Texas 

13 

Montana _- 

'  68 
83 

83 

76 
70 

66 

87 

55 
59 
75 

38 
73 

42 
56 
64 

46,  333 
15,644 

2,668 

5,  027 

408 

42,  650 
15,  660 

1,342 

2,316 

434 

23,  032 
12,  474 

1,  320 

2,805 

275 

288 

Idaho . 

40 

Wyoming  __      

95 

Colorado  .     ._  _     -     

84 

New  Mexico „ 

Arizona _. 

Utah 

89 

90 
68 

78 

88 

94 
70 

77 

73 

85 
77 
73 

2,  271 

286 
17,  085 
3,436 

2,204 

442 
14,  728 
5,040 

1,710 

352 
27, 176 
11,424 

9.3 

8.0 

7.5 

31 

24 

22 

Nevada 

Washington 

11.4 

13.8 

8.0 
11.5 

9.0 
10.5 

211 

261 

72 
2.2 

81 

Oregon,. .  .  -      .... 

220 

California -    -_  . 

United  States 

3  71.8 

70.4 

45.7 

205,  623 

224,  736 

141,  784 

«78.2 

*  73.6 

'45.5 

263,  629 

299,  950 

157,  634 

5,960 

5.3 

15,  897 

12.6 

12.1 

8.5 

41,564 

40,  409 

23, 116 

!  Short-time  average. 


2  Yield  per  acre. 


3  All  spring  wheat. 


1  Allowance  made  for  condition  at  harvest  in  Southern  States. 


Stocks  of  Barley  Remaining  on  Farms  on  Aug.  I1 


Year 

Per- 
cent of 
pre- 
vious 
year's 
crop 

Bushels 

Year 

Per- 
cent of 
pre- 
vious 
year's 
crop 

Bushels 

1910 

4.3 
3.3 
1.6 
5.0 
4.3 
3.3 
4.S 
2.1 
2.1 
4.6 
2.4 
7.9 

8,  075,  000 

5,  763,  000 

2,  591,  000 
11,  252,  000 

7,  609,  000 

6,  336,  000 

10,  982,  000 

3,  775,  000 

4,  510,  000 

11,  897,  000 
3, 127,  000 

13,  474,  000 

1922 

4.1 
3.9 
3.1 
3.1 
4.5 
2.1 
3.0 
4.9 
4.2 
4.4 
3.0 
5.3 

5,  425,  000 

1911 

1923. 

6,  030,  000 

1912 

1924. - 

4,  80S,  000 

1913 

1925.. 

5,  263,  000 

1914. __ 

1926 

8,  752,  000 

1915. 

1927. 

3,  450,  000 

1916. 

1928 

7,  098,  000 
16, 123,  000 

1917. 

1929- 

1918. 

1930. 

11,  677,  000 

1919. 

1931 

13,  513,  000 
5,  900,  000 

1920. 

1932 

1921. 

1933 

15,897.  000 

■  Revised,  1920-32. 


Barley. — The  August  1  forecast  of  barley  production  in  the 
United  States  was  157,634,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
299,950,000  bushels  produced  in  1932,  198,389,000  bushels  in 
1931,  and  263,629,000  bushels,  the  5-ycar  (1926-30)  average. 
A  further  decline  in  barley  prospects  was  registered  during  July 
in  practically  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  crop  came  to 
maturity  with  a  larger  proportion  of  thin  stands,  short  straw, 
and  small  heads  as  a  result  of  general  drought  and  extreme  heat 
during  the  blooming  and  filling  stages. 


Plums  and  Prunes 


Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Crop  and  State 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1931 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

FRESH  BASIS 

Plums: 

Pet. 

'  45 
76 

Pet. 
59 
76 

57 
62 
70 

56 
50 
62 

Pet. 
49 

77 

73 
72 
SO 

64 
42 
40 

Pet. 
38 
70 

52 
62 
26 

59 
46 
30 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

63, 200 

22, 880 
16,545 
21,980 

2  194,460 

2  26, 100 

4,380 

2  65,000 

21,  500 
10,  850 
19,  500 

208,  000 
27,  000 
3,757 

2  68,000 

36,  000 
21,  500 
26,  000 

2  172,000 
20,  000 
3,000 

59,  000 

PrunesO'or  use  fresh): 

20, 000 

Washington-  -  - 
Idaho -  _ 

158 
1  71 

68 

20,  212 
5,400 

DRY  BASIS 

Prunes  (for  drying) : 3 

1S6,  000 

22,  000 

Washington 

l  72 

1,540 

1  Short-time  average. 

2  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  as 
follows:  Plums,  California— 7,000  tons  in  1931  and  10,000  in  1932;  prunes  (for  drying), 
California— 13,000  tons  in  1930  and  4,000  in  1932;  Oregon— 8,000  tons  in  1930. 

3  To  convert  California  estimates  to  fresh  fruit  basis,  multiply  by  2H-  In  the 
other  States,  the  ratio  ranges  from  3  to  4  (fresh)  to  1  dried. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Buckwheat 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Flaxseed 

Acreage 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

State 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933' 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Per- 
cent 
of 
1932 

Total 

1,000 

acres 

13 

2 

149 

1 

138 

20 
12 
4 
20 

12 

25 
3 
1 
4 
4 

1 

140 
70 
102 
160 
98 

100 
160 
150 
140 
133 

100 
100 
100 
100 
50 

100 

1,000 

acres 

18 

1 

152 

2 

135 

20 
19 
6 
28 
16 

25 
3 
1 
4 
2 

1 

Pet. 

90 
88 
85 
84 
84 

84 
82 

84 
81 
84 

80 

85 

83 

268 

2  70 

84 

Pel. 
92 
92 

79 
58 

77 

78 

7a 

76 
77 
73 

72 
75 
84 

56 
56 

55 

Pet. 
89 
87 
62 
73 
69 

56 

57 
55 
62 
77 

59 
70 
75 
38 

10 

73 

1,000 

bu. 

221 

44 

2,  966 

23 

2,982 

416 
190 
71 
402 
267 

839 

104 

11 

233 

230 

10 

1,000 

bu. 

273 

44 

2,  458 

21 

2,070 

270 
168 
58 
290 
138 

225 
40 
12 
20 
30 

8 

1,000 

im. 

360 

20 

1,900 

34 

1,552 

240 
228 
57 
238 
184 

225 

36 

11 

12 

8 

10 

Pet. 
2  84 
2  83 

81 

Pet. 

81 
65 
74 

Pet. 

88 
73 
OQ 

1,000 
bags  ' 
•63 
22 
676 

1,000 

bays  1 

62 

17 

855 

1,000 

bags  ! 

73 

17 

627 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
im. 

1,000 
bu. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan,    i 

79 
86 

2  83 

77 
77 

76 

67 

75 

67 

2,  866 
33 

30 

4,254 
23 

25 

2,092 
18 

38 

86 

81 
86 
84 

74 
75 

87 
3  6.3 

83 

74 
79 
70 
54 
58 

75 
3  6.5 

76 

51 
61 
64 
33 
18 

60 
3  6.0 

104 

6,566 

180 

15 

8,  032 

3,374 

99 
195 

72 

5,704 

171 

11 

3,720 

776 

18 
299 

48 

4,092 

Iowa 

147 

10 

North  Dakota 

2,  601 

194 

2  86 

74 
90 

70 
59 

42 
2  58 

101 
25 

72 
42 

12 

16S 

1 

5 
15 

21 
4 
2 
2 

1O0 
100 

90 

95 
100 
100 
100 

1 

5 
14 

20 
4 
2 
2 

82 

81 
81 

84 
84 
81 
82 

82 
71 
69 

74 
66 
69 

68 

90 

72 
69 

73 
77 
71 
75 

13 
138 
192 

432 
72 
27 
2S 

10 
88 
150 

315 
44 
20 
20 

12 
88 

161 

320 
48 
21 
26 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

80 
89 

2  88 
81 
68 
87 

80 

84 

84 
55 
68 
90 
86 
80 

70 

89 

85 
66 
01 
78 
78 
81 

346 
1,299 

240 
1,375 

661 
33 

2  12 
3,381 

259 
1,060 

162 
389 
408 
36 
4 
2,484 

367 
1,436 

310 

894 

568 

44 

6 

2,761 

69 

56 

37 

1,367 

998 

513 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

2  79 

46 

41 

78 

18 

9 

Colorado      _      _    ..  . 

New  Mexico-,. 

Arizona  _     -    

Oregon         _  

California     .. 

82 

United  States 

459 

104.8 

481 

83.8 

76.7 

65.4 

9,913 

6,772 

5,791 

80.7 

75.6 

73.2 

11, 107 

10,164 

9,365 

75.4 

61.3 

41.1 

20,  011 

11,  787 

7,797 

1  Bags  of  100  pounds. 


2  Short-term  average. 


3  Yield  per  acre. 


Grain  sorghums 

Sugar  beets 

Acreage 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

State 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Average, 
1921-30 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Percent 
of  1932 

Total 

Ohio.      

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1,000 
bush-els 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Percent 
82 
81 

Percent 
51 
70 

1,000 
short  tons 
278 
551 

1,000 
short  tons 
259 
1,215 

1,000 
short  tons 
286 

Michigan 

982 

Missouri 

86 

22 

1,328 

1,602 
4,065 

100 
196 
115 

95 
104 

86 

43 

1,527 

1,522 
4,228 

82 
82 
79 

78 
75 

82 
65 
72 

74 
82 

63 
62 
49 

44 
52 

1,107 

331 

17, 364 

15,  382 
49,  756 

1,419 

330 

17,  264 

15,  219 
63,  008 

1,204 

559 

12, 216 

7,610 
38, 052 

Nebraska 

89 

84 

1,034 

877 

996 

Kansas    _. 

Oklahoma 

Texas  

Montana _. 

89 
86 
94 

88 

87 
80 
83 

83 

386 
345 
483 

2,801 

739 
709 
506 

1,777 

800 

Idaho  

803 

Wyoming.  

610 

Colorado  . 

206 

392 

28 

110 
105 
100 

227 

412 

28 

80 
78 
89 

61 
76 
80 

58 
56 
80 

2,108 

4,052 

689 

1,236 

3,763 

728 

1,816 

4,120 

700 

2,  588 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

84 

82 

284 

84 
90 
78 

569 
559 
712 

846 

1,288 

854 

852 

California 

121 

75 

91 

88 

83 

79 

2,393 

2,904 

2,275 

1,152 

Other  States  ' 

886 

United  States 

7,850 

104.0 

8,164 

77.3 

78.2 

51.8 

93, 182 

105, 871 

68,  552 

86.1 

81.0 

7,718 

9,070 

9,955 

1  States  producing  sugar  beets  for  which  figures  are  not  shown  above. 


2  Short-time  average. 


Buckwheat. — The  forecast  production  of  5,791,000  bushels  of 
buckwheat  from  481,000  acres  is  14.5  percent  less  than  the  1932 
crop  of  6,772,000  bushels  harvested  from  459,000  acres  and 
much  below  the  5-year  (1926-30)  average  production  of 
9,913,000  bushels.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  as 
only  65.4  percent  and  the  indicated  yield  of  12  bushels  per 
acre  is  the  lowest  since  1887  being  one  tenth  of  a  bushel  below 
the  yield  obtained  in  1930. 


Hops. — Production  of  hops  is  now  forecast  at  35,518,000 
pounds,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,922,000  pounds  over  the  July  1 
estimate  for  this  year.  This  increase  in  prospective  production 
is  due  largely  to  partial  control  of  threatened  mildew  damage 
by  weather  conditions  during  July.  The  present  forecast  for 
1933  is  11,398,000  pounds  greater  than  the  production  in  1932 
and  5,165,000  pounds  greater  than  the  5-year  (1926-30) 
average  production. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Eice 

Peanuts 

Hops 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Stocks  on  farms 
Aug.  1 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

State 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921-30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Per- 
cent of 
1932 
crop 

Total 

Percent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

78 
78 
75 
78 
84 

79 
78 
77 
74 
74 

77 
74 

Per- 
cent 
79 
71 
63 
66 
73 

78 
69 
78 

77 
75 

Per- 
cent 
82 
75 
71 
68 
80 

72 
72 
74 
70 

74 

60 
63 

Percent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

85 

84 

83 
84 

76 
83 

8,501 
18,  578 

6,900 
16,  536 

6,072 
14,  898 

287 
172 

0.5 
0.5 

34 
83 

Texas. 

86 

92 

85 

8,160 

8,880 

7,191 

0 

0 

0 

87 
86 
86 

89 

74 
94 

93 

92 
89 

5,151 
16, 520 
8,682 

4,500 
13,  020 
6,600 

7,410 

18,  700 

87 

86 

80 

7,720 

7,040 

6,042 

6 

0 

0 

9,408 

United  States 

84.7 

85.8 

81.5 

42,  960 

39,  356 

34,  203 

459 

0.3 

117 

77.6 

70.8 

70.9 

86.4 

81.2 

91.4 

30, 353 

24, 120 

35,  518 

Stocks  of  Old  Wheat  in  Interior 

1 


Mills  and  Elevators 


Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  ware- 
houses on  July  1,  1933,  are  estimated  to  have  been  61,524,000 
bushels.  Stocks  on  the  same  date  last  year  are  estimated  to 
have  been  41,585,000  bushels  (revised)  and  the  5-year  average 
(1926-30)  stocks  were  34,453,000  bushels.  As  compared  with 
last  year,  sharp  increases  are  shown  in  stocks  of  spring  wheat 
and  white  wheat,  which  are  partly  offset  by  decreases  in  stocks 
of  hard  red  and  soft  red  winter  wheat.  As  compared  with  the 
5-year  average,  the  greatest  increases  are  shown  in  Kansas  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  but  some  increase  is  shown  in  nearly  all 
States  except  those  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southeastern 
groups. 


NOTE. DUE   TO   REDUCED    APPROPRIATIONS,    THE   SERIES 

OP  REPORTS  ON  STOCKS  OF  WHEAT  IN  INTERIOR  MILLS, 
ELEVATORS,  AND  WAREHOUSES  WILL  BE  DISCONTINUED 
WITH  THIS  REPORT. 


Slate 


New  England 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnestoa _-_ 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Other  Southern 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah_ 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Other  western 

Unite!  States 


Average, 
1926-30 


,000  bu. 

177 

669 

137 

1,088 

852 

730 

838 

642 

126 

1,277 

249 

822 

7,776 

1,175 

1,370 

1,406 

156 

272 

176 

172 

896 

226 

365 

3,572 

1,436 

422 

71 

269 

5,  0S5 

1,230 

500 

212 


34,  453 


1,000  bu. 

97 

520 

125 

500 

540 

980 

280 

200 

100 

1,050 

885 

450 

3,100 

550 

1,350 

2,330 

60 

105 

50 

40 

1,  010 

1,720 

190 

1,500 

3,000 

225 

50 

400 

5,  000 

2,750 

350 

155 


30,  252 


1932 


1,000  bu. 

112 

570 

150 

800 

1,565 

2,  050 

1,900 

850 

111 

1,270 

730 

1,440 

2,120 

566 

2,545 

6,323 

100 

365 

150 

120 

2,377 

1,800 

274 

750 

1,850 

2,000 

130 

400 

5,000 

2,  400 

600 

167 


41,  5S5 


1933 


1,000  bu. 

115 

550 

100 

480 

990 

1,100 

1,150 

850 

70 

1,450 

175 

1,200 

8,000 

2,100 

1,850 

6,700 

40 

80 

30 

25 

950 

1,600 

152 

3,750 

6,900 

1,600 

100 

225 

12,500 

6,000 

500 

192 


81,  524 


Cattle  on  Feed  and  Demand  for  Feeder  Cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  on  August  1  this  year  was  not  greatly  different  from  the 
5-year  (1928-32)  average  for  that  date,  but  about  13  percent 
more  than  on  August  1,  1932,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Department.  Increases  are  shown  in  nearly  all  States,  but  the 
increase  was  somewhat  larger  for  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  than  for  the  area  west. 

Reports  received  from  a  large  number  of  feeders  as  to  the 
weights  to  which  their  cattle  on  feed  August  1  would  be  fed  show 
much  the  same  distribution  among  different  weights  as  was  re- 
ported on  August  1  last  year.  The  proportions  under  900 
pounds  and  from  1,100  to  1,300  pounds  were  somewhat  smaller 
than  last  year  with  an  offsetting  increase  in  the  proportion  from 
900  to  1,100  pounds  and  no  change  in  the  proportion  over  1,300 
pounds.  Last  year,  however,  there  was  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  heavy  weight  feeders  put  on  feed  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber and  this  resulted  in  large  supplies  of  heavy  beef  cattle  in  the 
latter  months  of  1932  and  in  the  early  months  of  1933. 

Total  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  inspected 
through  markets  into  the  Corn  Belt  States,  during  the  6  months 
January  1  to  July  1  this  year  were  157,000  head  larger  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1932.  This  was  an  increase  of  over  35  per- 
cent. The  number  this  year,  however,  was  not  greatly  different 
from  that  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1931. 

Decreased  cattle  feeding  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  is 
indicated  by  reports  received  from  a  large  number  of  feeders 
giving  the  number  of  feeder  cattle  they  expected  to  buy  during 
the  5  months  August  to  December  this  year  and  the  number 
they  bought  in  the  corresponding  months  in  1932.  These  re- 
ports point  to  decreases  in  nearly  all  States,  with  the  largest 
decreases  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  pros- 
pects about  August  1  for  corn  production  were  much  poorer  than 
on  August  1  last  year  and  where  cattle  feeding  had  greatly  ex- 
panded during  the  past  2  years.  Last  year  the  reports  indicated 
general  uncertainty  as  to  ability  to  finance  feeder  purchases  but 
this  year  the  matter  of  financing  was  given  little  mention. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  August  1  this  year  as  a 
percent  of  the  number  on  August  1,  1932,  for  the  different  States 
is  as  follows: 


Percent 
of  1932 

Percent 
of  1932 

Ohio 

110 
115 
120 
120 
90 
114 

120 

100 

108 

120 

95 

Corn  Belt  (weighted)  113.3. 


August  1933 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Tame  hay 


Wild  hay 


Alfalfa  hay ' 


Pasture 


Soybeans 


Cowpeas 


State 


Condition 
Aug.  1 


Production 


Condition 
Aug.  1 


Production 


Condition 
Aug.  1 


Production 


Condition 
Aug.  1 


Condition 
Aug.  1 


Condition 
Aug.  1 


Av- 
er- 
age, 
193- 
30 


Maine 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

R.I.. — 

Conn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

Ohio.. - 

Ind 

111.. 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.Dak 

S.Dak 

Nebr 

Kans 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W.Va 

N.C 

S.C 

Ga 

Fla_... 

Ky—- 

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

Ark 

La 

Okla 

Tex 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 

United 
States. 


Per- 
cent 
90 
92 
96 
87 


Per- 
cent 

78 
74 
87 
71 
78 

77 
81 
67 
70 
72 

73 
76 
82 


Av- 
er- 
age, 

1926- 
30 


Per- 
cent 
76 
80 
70 
85 


1,000 

tons 

925 

389 

1,121 

458 

46 

357 
5,341 

363 
3,392 
2,926 

2,077 
3,217 
2,  999 
5,220 
3,523 

4,233 
3,077 
1,258 
1,300 
2,718 

2,080 

89 

465 

868 

706 

546 

175 

334 

44 

1,137 

1,158 
353 
344 
653 
211 

634 

542 
2,065 
2,  330 

961 

2,298 
323 
332 

1,330 

429 
1,664 
1,672 
4, 


1932 


1,000 

tons 

804 

303 

1,104 

404 

41 

309 
4,914 

318 
2,605 
2,496 

2,220 

3,1 

3,105 

3,672 

3,699 

4,645 
2,285 
1,615 
1,045 
2,926 

1,800 
114 
470 
772 
558 

565 
210 

481 


1,056 
445 
369 
647 
221 

746 

642 

2,418 

2,673 

969 

1,830 
322 
363 

1,268 

401 

1,717 
1,705 
4,354 


Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 
1, 1933 


Av- 


193 
30 


1,000 
tons 
723 
295 
916 
414 
42 

314 

4,431 

329 

2,  991 

2,401 

2,014 
2  ! — 
2^994 
3,579 
2,885 

4,087 
2,352 
1,198 
734 
2,710 

1,302 
105 
472 
858 
650 

605 
204 
356 
44 
1,342 

1,131 
404 
317 
608 
208 

520 

503 
2,057 
2,310 
1,040 

2,176 
331 
361 

1,365 

388 
1,468 
1,458 
4,131 


Per- 
cent 


1932 


Per- 
cent 
79 
74 
87 
70 


76 

77 
76 
78 

79 

100 
74 
62 
67 

66 
68 
73 
74 
67 

67 
77 
69 
76 
76 

74 
71 
85 
90 
76 


Av- 
er- 
age, 
1920- 
30 


Per- 
cent 
75 
80 
70 
87 
100 


1932 


1,000 
tons 


7 
51 
18 
13 

3 

10 
21 
35 
235 
1,871 

226 

134 

1,366 

1,403 

2,130 


28 
6 

20 
4 

27 

40 

30 
39 
141 
17 

500 
184 
541 
112 
309 

375 
21 
7 
72 

143 
40 
223 
158 


1,000 
tons 
4 
3 
6 
5 
1 

4 
40 
14 


14 

28 

400 

1,865 

208 

138 
1,  583 
1,633 
2,189 

892 
3 
3 
5 
4 

15 
7 

16 
3 

10 

29 
38 
38 
144 
20 

451 
184 
683 
152 
232 

329 
17 
10 
74 

175 
40 
289 
170 


Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 
1, 1933 


Av- 


1921- 
30 


1,000 
tons 
4 
3 
4 
6 
1 

5 
36 
14 
11 

3 


12 

28 

398 

1,371 

136 
101 

1, 139 
840 

1,605 

424 
3 
3 

6 
4 

13 
8 

16 
3 

10 

30 
29 
37 
160 


319 
164 
623 
118 
230 

348 
18 
10 
77 

131 
38 

273 
122 


Per- 
cent 


2  92 
90 


1932 


Per- 
cent 
81 
80 
89 
74 
93 

75 
88 
74 
75 


1933 


Av- 
er- 
age, 
1920- 
30 


Per- 
cent 
78 
82 
75 
83 


1,001 
terns 
12 
6 
17 
11 


18 
377 

61 
168 
322 

278 
414 
804 
710 
1,177 

973 

326 

323 

991 

2,188 

1,588 
12 
43 


74 


34 

0 
40 
97 
24 

385 
113 

1,336 

1,938 

607 

1,742 
253 
298 

1,246 

343 

686 

663 

2,955 


1932 


1,000 
tons 
19 
8 
22 
19 
2 

27 
584 

89 
197 
513 

414 
706 

1,412 
710 

1,547 

1,644 
344 
383 
747 

2,223 


198 

63 
6 
49 
107 
50 

410 

163 
1,467 
2,251 

561 

1,200 
271 
331 

1,176 

315 

741 

618 

2,836 


Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 
1, 1933 


a  51  e, 

1921- 

30 


1,000 
tons 
18 
8 
20 
19 
2 

25 
537 

91 
233 

474 

352 

634 

1,265 

1,188 

1,308 

1,280 
290 
230 
405 

1,872 

987 
21 
68 
85 
20 

10 
3 
6 


177 


4 
27 
85 
36 

276 

128 

1,335 

2,153 

617 

1,412 
285 
319 

1,294 

329 

488 

488 

2,891 


Per- 
cent 
85 
88 
92 
82 
82 


1932 


Per- 
cent 
75 
70 
85 
60 


1933 


Av- 
er- 
age, 
1921- 
30 


Per- 
cent 
75 
69 
60 
65 
79 

59 
44 
73 
64 
50 

44 
49 
52 
58 
45 

57 
48 
40 
29 
61 

41 
70 
70 
73 
74 

65 
68 
74 


Per- 
cent 


2  84 

87 

2  82 


Per- 
cent 


Av- 
er- 
age, 
1921- 
30 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


83 


60 


1931 


Per- 
cent 


1933 


Per- 
cent 


84 
"60 


60 
54 


68 
75 
80 
74 
72 

69 
71 
71 
74 
75 

70 
71 
70 
68 
74 

62 
65 


80.0 


76.1 


67.6 


72,  678 


75.6 


77.7 


52.1 


11,489 


12, 187 


82.5 


79.0 


23,  819 


23,  901 


77.4 


71.1 


55.  C 


81.1 


80.3 


61.7 


75.9 


74.9 


67.8 


1  Included  in  tame  hay. 


2  Short-time  average. 


Miscellaneous  Fruits  and  Nuts  in  California  and  Florida 

Louisiana  Sugarcane 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Item 

Condition 
Aug.  1 

Productioi 

State  and  crop 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1931 

1932 

Indi- 
cated, 
Aug.  1, 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1932 

Indicated 
Aug.  1, 

California: 

Pet. 
65 

}" 

60 
66 
SO 

Pet. 

78 

60 

45 
80 
71 

55 
74 

Pet. 

77 

73 

70 
68 
89 

74 
64 

Pet. 
71 

73 

43 
61 
68 

68 
76 

T'ons 
i  194,800 
14,  570 
6.32G 
19,  680 
12, 040 
32,000 

Boxes 

Tons 
i  277,000 
17, 000 
6,300 
16,  000 
14,  800 
29, 000 

Boxes 

Tons 
i  270,000 
17,000 
6,500 
22,000 
14, 000 
45,  500 

Boxes 

Tons 
251, 000 

12, 300 
33,  000 

Boxes 

1933 

Figs,  dried  2    

Figs,  not  dried 

Olives. 

Sugarcane: 

Percent 
89 
80 
86 

Percent 
82 
76 
81 

1,000 

short 

tons 
2,232 
234 
251 

1,000 

short 

tons 
2,836 
172 
301 

1,000 
short 
tons 

2,726 

For  sirup __ 

228 

Florida: 

For  seed ... 

Total 

251 

88 

81 

2,717 
157 

1,000 
gallons 
4,545 
14, 645 

3,359 
223 

1,000 
gallons 
3,650 
16,445 

3,205 

Pineapples 

92 

18, 000 

8,000 

5,000 

185 

1  Includes  8,300  tons  in  1930,  4,000  in  1931,  and  13,000  in  1932  not  harvested  on 

1,000 
gallons 
4,724 

2  Estimated  production  includes  some  quantities  of  figs  not  of  merchantable 
quality. 

Molasses    _.  .. 
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Estimated  Crop  Condition,  August  1,  1933,  With  Comparisons — Continued 


Sweetpotatoe 

Tobacco  ! 

Peaches 

State 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

Per- 
cent 
60 
63 
66 
68 
64 

63 
48 
39 
40 
41 

50 

Per- 
cent 
64 
64 
74 
70 
79 

70 
55 
35 
8 
9 

75 

Per- 
cent 
57 
59 
61 
62 
46 

63 
41 
13 
17 
35 

12 

1,000 
bushels 
24 
169 
29 
215 
1,720 

2,056 
1,513 
1,203 
548 
1,748 

1,041 

1,000 
bushels 
20 
166 
44 
215 
1,663 

1,776 

1,676 

814 

106 

188 

1,845 


1,000 
bushels 
16 

80 

81 

75 

10,  845 

8,232 

4,624 

132 

29 

80 

82 

77 
68 

75 
82 

30,054 
1,132 

22, 099 
1,400 

16,  553 
805 

170 

966 

83 

86 

85 

1,595 

1,560 

1,408 

1,528 

82 
73 
69 

63 

61 
64 

81 
43 
45 

46,  903 
33,  901 
11,  818 

46,  310 
32,968 
10,  056 

46,  020 
25,545 
12,223 

1,197 

Ohio 

365 

78 
77 

76 
75 

64 

52 

301 
476 

440 
735 

400 
455 

221 

1,740 

311 

84 

81 
83 

69 
62 

43, 133 
1,402 

36, 176 
660 

17,  762 

75 

84 
79 

89 
76 

60 
59 

209 
833 

300 
900 

195 
800 

39 

34 

36 
32 
56 
50 
41 

36 
54 
60 
64 
68 

45 
48 
55 
57 
52 

55 
37 
48 
51 
70 

36 
60 
65 
47 
58 

59 
79 

49 
7 

50 
12 
42 
35 
19 

12 
44 
32 
20 
13 

5 
8 
13 
13 
12 

20 
15 
23 
77 
86 

24 
80 
81 
50 
86 

77 
82 
81 
84 

5 
11 

2 

1 

42 

47 

53 

31 
62 
74 
65 
54 

14 

14 
56 
50 
20 

47 
6 
24 
24 
41 

8 
66 
7 
8 
12 

51 
79 
79 

78 

60 
721 

43 
180 
286 
486 

755 

522 

1,848 

984 

2  6,  909 

89 

585 

1,323 

945 

531 

1,806 

172 
523 
1,519 
195 
847 

77 
74 

539 
5 

953 

273 
2  23, 059 
2  14,  867 
2  8, 192 

76 
102 

58 

50 

227 

348 

324 

143 
1,645 

792 
1,170 

28 

79 
300 
221 
132 
352 

91 
280 
792 
178 
1,201 

44 

83 

748 

4 

1,320 

348 
2  22,  794 
2  14, 168 
2  8,  626 

0 

81 

79 

68 

4,625 

7,175 

7,962 

187 

1 

82 
82 
81 
80 

79 
84 
77 
75 

55 
72 
74 
72 

542 

814 

1,388 

4,602 

720 

826 

920 

3,610 

420 

660 

810 

4,255 

10 

232 

74 
72 

74 
75 
70 
81 
85 

71 
72 

71 
50 

59 
49 
46 
38 
71 

59 
62 

72 
73 

63 
78 
80 
75 
82 

60 
64 

23,  230 
120,  930 

4,362 

486,  948 

81,  408 

75,  479 

8,376 

324,  452 
102,  589 

22,  750 
53,  084 

2,312 

293,  750 

39,  236 

12,  501 

2,961 

316,  480 
107, 190 

23,  562 
77,  510 

4,830 
470,  400 
71,  300 
41,  850 

5,109 

352,  026 
120,  870 

450 

936 

363 

North  Carolina  .     - 
South  Carolina 

81 

77 
79 
82 

82 
79 
77 
76 
74 

75 

76 
70 

68 
61 

76 
75 

78 
75 
77 
79 
78 

76 
76 
70 

77 
70 
73 
70 

73 
69 
72 
71 
65 

77 
55 
65 

6,629 
4,227 
6,971 
1,760 

1,277 
5,468 
6.  093 
5, 174 
2,422 

5,229 
1,566 
3,795 

7,990 
6,072 
8,938 
1,500 

2,200 
6,600 
8,585 
7,900 
2,660 

5,544 
1,584 
7,600 

8,096 
4,720 
7,800 
1,716 

1,950 
5,270 
6,308 
5,  670 
2,560 

5,776 
1,134 
5,680 

2,048 
1,725 
5,525 

57 

213 

458 

90S 

525 

608 

79 

80 

75 

110 

172 

128 

172 

85 

Texas 

782 

50 

593 

17 

68 

Utah           

62 

1 

304 

235 

85 

86 

84 

1,031 

1,300 

1,000 

22,  252 

14,  293 

7,959 

United  States. 

77.7 

74.4 

71.1 

62,  483 

78,  484 

07,  083 

74.2 

53.9 

68.9 

1,  411,  697 

1,  015,  512 

1,  299, 154 

58.9 

46.1 

50.6 

2  56,  575 

2  42,  443 

45,  553 

1  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  cigar  tobacco  acreage  to  be  removed  under  contract  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

2  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  as  follows:  1927 — 2, 70s, 000  bushels  clingstone;  192S — 2,917,000  clingstone  in  California  and 
1,000,000  bushels  in  Georgia;  1930—10,318,000  clingstone,  including  6,180,000  sold  but  left  on  the  trees,  and  500,000  freestone;  1932—0,376,000  clingstone  and  334,000  freestone. 

3  Mainly  for  canning. 

4  Mainly  for  drying. 


Tobacco. — Because  of  recent  rains,  the  tobacco  crop  is 
expected  to  be  about  54,500,000  pounds  larger  than  was  fore- 
cast July  1,  most  of  the  increase  being  in  flue  cured,  burley,  and 
cigar  filler.  Indicated  yields  per  acre  are,  however,  still  below 
average.  Total  producion  of  all  types  is  forecast  at  1,299,- 
154,000  pounds  compared  with  1,015,512,000  pounds  produced 
in  1932  and  a  5-year  (1926-30)  average  of  1,411,697,000 
pounds. 

Forecast  production  of  the  flue-cured  types  is  622,829,000 
pounds  compared  with  373,631,000  pounds  in  1932;  of  burley 
380,043,000  pounds  compared  with  312,182,000  pounds  in 
1932;  and  of  the  cigar  binder  types  35,065,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  64,472,000  pounds  in  1932.  Only  small  differences 
from  the  1932  production  are  forecast  for  most  other  types, 
except  Miami  Valley  cigar  filler  for  which  the  present  fore- 
cast is  11,931,000  pounds  compared  with  21,674,000  pounds  in 
1932. 

Potatoes. — Intense  heat  and  lack  of  rainfall  in  many  of  the 
Northern  States  have  caused  a  much  greater  decline  in  the 
potato  crop  condition  than  ordinarily  occurs  during  July.  The 
reported  August  1  condition  for  the  United  States  is  62.5  per- 
cent of  normal  compared  with  72.2  percent  on  July  1  and  an 
average  for  August   1   (1921-30)   of  79.7  percent.     In  only  3 


other  years  since  1900  has  the  August  condition  been  at  such  a 
low  point — in  1901,  1911,  and  1921.  For  several  States  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  the  present  condition  is  the  lowest  on  record.  As 
a  result  of  these  conditions,  United  States  potato  crop  prospects 
are  indicated  to  have  fallen  almost  14,000,000  bushels  since 
July  1  to  292,668,000  bushels,  the  forecast  as  of  August  1. 
This  indicates  a  crop  roughly  18  percent  smaller  than  the  1932 
crop,  which  was  about  an  average  crop.  The  production  in  the 
18  surplus  late  potato  States  is  indicated  to  be  207,842,000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  the  July  forecast  and  16 
percent  below  average.  In  the  12  other  late  States,  the  fore- 
cast is  for  28,046,000  bushels,  also  about  5  percent  less  than 
on  July  1  and  24  percent  below  average. 

Sweetpotatoes. — Late  July  rains,  that  were  quite  general 
over  most  of  the  southern  area,  resulted  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  sweetpotato  prospects  during  the  past  month.  Re- 
ported condition  shows  an  increase  from  63  percent  of  normal 
on  July  1  to  71  percent  on  August  1,  so  that,  instead  of  below- 
average  production  as  forecast  on  July  1,  the  crop  is  now  indi- 
cated to  be  7  percent  above  average.  The  August  1  forecast 
is  67,083,000  bushels,  nearly  6,000,000  bushels  more  than  the 
July  forecast  but  still  11,400,000  bushels  smaller  than  the 
unusually  large  crop  of  1932. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Apples 

Pears 

Grapes 

State 

Condition 
Aug.  1 

Total  production 

Commercial  pro- 
duction 

Condition 
Aug.  1 

Production 

Conditi 
Aug.  1 

an 

Production 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 
1,  1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 
1, 1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 
1, 1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1932 

1933 

Average, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 

AU2.  1, 

1933 

Maine    

Pet. 
62 

63 
64 
61 
62 

61 
51 
61 
48 
42 

47 
51 
52 
62 
61 

56 
45 
57 
49 
48 

62 
50 
43 
40 
50 

59 

57 

Pet. 

70 
58 
72 
64 
68 

65 
58 
64 
52 
39 

28 
24 
47 
61 
44 

61 
19 
61 
61 
24 

58 
36 
33 
33 
26 

32 
31 

Pel. 

62 
72 
64 
72 
72 

62 
46 
59 
43 
31 

27 
28 
57 
67 
57 

48 
55 
20 
35 
41 

62 
39 
48 
38 
68 

63 
63 

1,000 
bu. 
2,054 
1,081 

822 
3,162 

317 

1.349 
22,  522 
3,281 
9,537 
5,989 

2,039 
5,542 
6,207 
1,700 
922 

2,115 

2,782 

175 

598 

1,216 

1,530 
2,202 
12,671 
6,831 
3,571 

387 
1,106 

1,000 
bu. 
2,575 

950 
1,090 
3,525 

375 

1,420 
22,  197 
3,640 
9,537 
5,145 

871 
2,300 
5,800 
1,914 

660 

1,827 
928 
192 
627 
546 

1,096 
1,368 
7,830 
4,191 
1,825 

164 
640 

1,000 

bu. 

1,556 
975 
832 

3,234 
375 

960 
16,  425 
3, 120 
7,854 
4,234 

788 
2,  592 
7,840 
2,  052 

896 

1,140 

2,900 

54 

380 

972 

1,201 
1,500 
12.  808 
5,160 
5,180 

284 
1,190 

1,000 

bbi. 
430 
224 
166 
693 
65 

254 
4,316 

741 
1,166 

548 

147 
988 
1, 115 
121 
35 

93 
393 

64 
269 

430 

448 

2,720 

1,340 

200 

1,000 
bbl. 
464 
225 
243 
834 
82 

327 
4.550 

784 
1,250 

508 

78 

550 

1,  063 

132 

22 

107 
167 

1,000 

bbl. 
282 
232 
182 
770 
82 

231 
3,420 

660 
1,021 

406 

75 

621 

1,566 

144 

31 

68 
500 

Pet. 

64 
68 
64 
64 
68 

68 
53 
56 
51 
47 

47 
46 
50 

Pet. 
65 
69 
82 
72 
80 

73 
75 
65 
60 
49 

27 
9 
72 

Pet. 
60 
74 
56 
61 
76 

61 
41 
45 
53 
38 

25 
27 
37 

1,000 
bu. 
11 
12 
9 
65 
10 

41 

1,670 

349 

482 

310 

214 
507 
682 

1,000 

bu. 

12 
12 
11 
63 
10 

28 

1,745 

112 

384 

313 

80 
71 
783 

1,000 

bu. 

10 

11 

7 

49 
8 

18 
880 

76 
354 
289 

86 
312 

400 

Pet. 

77 
84 
79 
80 

81 

81 
74 
80 
72 
68 

70 
72 
68 

76 
77 

78 
72 

Pet. 

67 
78 
96 
74 
84 

82 
70 
82 
75 
88 

80 
77 
85 
90 
80 

85 
79 

Pet. 
83 

85 
77 
82 
72 

77 
65 
77 
61 
78 

69 
71 
76 
84 
66 

73 
73 

Tons 

4S 

7f 

35 

48S 

21C 

1,267 
79,  29fi 

2,794 
21,344 
23,  784 

3,431 

5,418 

61,888 

358 

186 

6,271 

9,996 

Tons 
24 
43 
42 
334 
237 

1,226 
67,971 

3,230 
22,  977 
30,  705 

3,108 

6,000 

71, 220 

396 

327 

7,650 

9,717 

Tons 
26 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

44 
33 

381 

Rhode  Island..- 

202 

Connecticut. 

1, 194 

New  York 

57,  240 

New  Jersey. 

3,042 

Pennsylvania    _  . 

19,  152 

Ohio 

27,768 

Indiana.    ...      .  ... 

2,553 

Illinois 

5,740 

Michigan    

61,818 
357 

Wisconsin.. __ 

Minnesota- 

303 

Iowa  .    ... 

49 
41 

50 
11 

29 
22 

62 
307 

78 
51 

52 
140 

6,440 

Missouri _    _ 

9,490 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska . 

95.         58 

49 

45 

45 
50 
36 
29 
46 

59 
59 
63 
41 
40 

58 
61 
49 
62 
42 

56 

50 
13 

61 
43 

15 
16 
27 

33 
38 
57 
12 
13 

27 
31 

12 
42 

8 

33 

21 
21 

49 
44 
43 
30 

58 

69 
45 
31 
22 
16 

28 
22 
23 
34 
14 

12 

33 

174 

135 
195 
254 
53 
184 

102 
183 
51 
121 
214 

214 
177 
105 
63 
138 

436 

38 

35 

35 
92 
87 
23 
113 

54 
106 
44 
37 
59 

132 
107 
34 
48 
46 

182 

20 

70 

28 
87 

299 
49 

247 

99 
130 
22 

80 

78 

132 
81 
60 
38 
73 

104 

75 
72 

78 
72 
70 
61 

77 

74 
74 
'76 
68 
67 

70 
71 
67 
67 
69 

71 

80 
71 

81 
76 
70 
70 
70 

62 
65 
45 
71 
67 

62 
60 
86 
53 
78 

67 

55 
57 

78 
73 
76 
71 
79 

80 
75 
63 
78 
78 

69 
69 
76 
63 

56 

56 

2,201 
3,758 

1,780 
1,011 
2, 155 
1,099 
5,199 

1,371 

1,313 

804 

927 

1,186 

711 
248 

9,443 
40 

2,130 

1,511 

2,960 
4,810 

2,  352 
625 
1,488 
1,008 
3,431 

750 

630 

454 

1,  035 

1,005 

509 

178 

12,  936 

42 

3,440 

1,809 

2,204 

Kansas. 

120 

242 
252 
1,963 
833 
119 

212 

273 
280 
2,265 
840 
332 

3,762 

Delaware       

2,508 
632 

Maryland.     

Virginia. 

1,785 

West  Virginia  ..      

990 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.  . 

4,602 
1,008 

Georgia 

106 

64 

122 

780 

Florida 

780 

Kentucky _ 

48 
47 

53 
52 

44 
51 
49 

51 
59 
74 
74 

67 

54 
60 
76 
58 
75 
75 

72 

21 
27 

22 
21 
38 
22 
44 

38 
70 
63 
67 
58 

50 
69 

77 
51 

77 
77 

73 

62 

60 

60 
59 
50 
53 
37 

25 
64 
78 
70 
48 

15 
53 
48 
42 
72 
62 

71 

2,989 
2,564 

727 
204 
1,865 
25 
461 

213 
440 

5,295 
48 

2,457 

775 
82 
833 
41 
32,045 
5,913 

10,  087 

720 
936 

252 

51 

1,368 

8 

387 

135 
562 

4,200 
53 

2,139 

726 

77 

924 

49 

30,960 

4,950 

1  9,  045 

2,700 
2,194 

696 

174 

1,575 

17 

271 

81 

469 

5,520 

50 
1,583 

234 

52 

485 

28 

30,960 

3,965 

9,275 

85 
65 

30 

32 

111 

76 

1,190 

Tennessee 

1,200 

616 

Mississippi.              _  . 

245 

315 

232 

292 

11,211 

Louisiana 

49 

Oklahoma . 

19 

22 

16 

2,436 

1,540 

110 
1,488 

112      inn 

Idaho _ 

1,342 

1,760 

70 

60 

62 

66 

60 

58 

84 

88 

74 

399 

561 

540 

Colorado 

717 

188 
10 
186 

724 

165 

8 

197 

496 

52 

6 

113 

78 

43 
62 
74 
50 
70 
75 

73 

65 

47 
80 
75 
66 
66 
77 

65 

48 

11 
62 
46 
70 

78 

78 

67 

405 

36 

14 

80 

5 

3,275 

2,523 

3  8,955 

377 

44 
15 
76 
5 
3,723 
2,808 

3  9,  917 

260 

7 

12 

44 

6 

4,368 

3,034 

10, 043 

80 

75 
86 
90 
91 
83 
88 

82 
85 
81 

73 

70 
84 
90 
80 
88 
90 

78 
73 
80 

68 

59 
82 
86 
70 
80 
76 

68 

69 

67 

353 

674 
1,648 
1,276 

180 
4,207 
2,134 

*  2, 182,  000 
< 454, 4O0 

1  1,314, 400 

245,  000 

'  334,  400 

*  413,  200 

462 

1,050 
1,912 
1,274 
90 
5,100 
2,640 

<  1,926,000 
*  388,  000 

*  1,221,  000 

2C2,  000 

1 173.  000 

1  317,  000 

455 

928 

Arizona 

Utah 

1,944 

1,320 

80 

Washington _  .  _ 

Oregon 

9,102 
1,340 

1,906 

7,920 
1,050 

1,737 

7,920 
866 

1,890 

5,427 
2,331 

1,  548, 000 

367,  000 

924,  000 

Dry  s 

79 

77 

68 

257,  000 

United  States 

55.0 

50.2 

53.9 

168,  773 

2  140,775 

146,  831 

i2,  605 

28,645 

28,371 

60.7 

56.9 

57.6 

22,921 

'  22,050 

22,281 

80.0 

78.0 

68.0 

1  2,446, 654 

*  2,203,  758 

1,  794,  34S 

1  Short-time  average. 

2  Includes  220,000  bushels  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions. 

3  Includes  1,292,000  bushels  in  1930  and  2,666,000  in  1932  not  harvested  on  account,  of  market  conditions. 

*  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  as  follows:  Wine  varieties,  1928—18,000  tons,  1930^0,000,  1932— Z5.000;  raisin  varieties  (not 
dried),  1928—60,000  tons,  1930—635,000  tons  including  316,000  sold  but  left  on  the  vines,  1932—21,000;  table  varieties,  1920—15,000  tons,  1927—142,000,  192S— 75,000,  1930— 
74,000,  1932—108,000. 

s  Dried  basis:  1  ton  of  dried  raisins  equivalent  to  4  tons  fresh. 


Apples. — The  total  apple  crop  is  now  forecast  at  146,831,000 
bushels,  about  2  percent  less  than  the  July  1  forecast  and  around 
13  percent  below  the  average  crop  for  the  5  years  1926-30,  but 
still  about  4  percent  larger  than  the  short  1932  crop. 

In  the  important  apple  producing  States  of  the  East,  scab, 
aphis,  and  codling  moth  are  the  worst  in  recent  years  and  con- 
siderable fruit  will  be  produced  that  will  not  come  up  to  com- 
mercial standards.  Dry  weather  in  the  Central  States  caused 
some  deterioration  in  the  crop  prospects  during  the  past  month. 
Cooler  weather  with  beneficial  moisture  conditions  improved 
the  prospects  for  a  crop  in  the  South.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  California  a  fair  crop  is  now  forecast. 

6363°— 33 2 


With  the  generally  light  crop  expected  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  the  expectation  of  considerable  small  and  low-grade 
fruit  as  a  result  of  the  dry  weather  and  unusual  scab  and  insect 
damage,  the  first  forecast  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  is  placed 
at  85,113,000  bushels,  which  would  be  1  percent  smaller  than 
the  commercial  production  of  1932  and  about  13  percent  below 
average. 

Pears. — Little  change  was  noted  in  the  pear  crop  during  July 
and  the  forecast  on  August  1  is  for  22,281,000  bushels,  which  is 
but  slightly  more  than  the  22,050,000  bushels  produced  in  1932 
and  about  3  percent  less  than  average.  The  pear  crop  was 
reduced  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  occurring  earlier 
in  the  season.  Most  of  the  slight  improvement  during  the  past 
month  occurred  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons— Continued 
Potatoes  '  Tobacco  by  Types  < 


Condition  Aug.  1 

Production 

State  and  group 

Aver 

age, 

1921- 

30 

1932 

1933 

Average 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Surplus  late  potato  States: 

Maine ._ 

Pet. 

87 
82 
79 

Pet. 

90 
80 
75 

Pet. 

87 
61 
66 

1,000  bit. 
40, 735 
24,  905 
21,  477 

1,000  bu. 
40, 460 
28,  350 
21,  450 

1,000  bu. 
38, 480 

New  York  ..    

19,700 

Pennsylvania  

18, 333 

3  Eastern 

87, 118 

90,260 

76, 513 

Michigan 

79 
83 

77 
77 
76 

78 
77 
73 
70 
70 

59 
62 
55 
55 
24 

21,  891 
23,  698 
30, 191 
8,  065 
4,532 

29,  S00 
22,  620 
29,  016 
9,338 
5,110 

19, 125 

19,  276 

Minnesota 

22, 890 

North  Dakota 

9,360 

South  Dakota .. 

2,590 

88,  377 

95,  984 

73,241 

Nebraska 

80 
78 
87 
86 
82 
85 
90 
82 
85 
88 

78 
75 
86 
69 
70 
83 
88 
78 
82 
82 

43 
59 
80 
69 
68 
73 
73 
79 
88 
83 

9,111 
2,229 

19,  582 
2,240 

15,  435 
1,997 
657 
9,111 
4,428 
7,585 

8,775 
2,244 

19, 800 
1,650 

11,000 
2,250 
300 
6,400 
5,040 
6,369 

6,000 

1,955 

17,  575 

2,610 

Colorado 

9,960 

Utah 

1,890 

Nevada  _ 

240 

Washington 

6,720 

Oregon 

5,250 

California 

5,888 

72,  376 

63,828 

58,  088 

Total  18  surplus  late 

247,  870 

250,  072 

207, 842 

Other  late  potato  States: 

88 
89 
84 
86 
82 

83 
90 
81 
82 
79 

88 
71 
81 
82 
77 

1,295 
2,203 
1,420 
271 
1,516 

1,320 

2,320 

1,950 

320 

1,980 

1,320 

2,400 

2,100 

Rhode  Island 

320 

2,015 

6,705 

7,890 

8,155 

West  Virginia 

77 
75 
71 
72 
77 

68 
74 
70 
75 
86 

55 
42 
33 
29 
43 

3,  562 
10,  211 

4,580 

4,  264 
6,928 

3,608 
11,  583 
5,490 
4,860 
8,140 

3,212 

Ohio 

7,605 

Indiana 

Illinois 

3,150 
1,590 

Iowa 

3,510 

29,544 

33,  681 

19, 067 

New  Mexico,  ..    

Arizona . 

78 
82 

74 
86 

75 
84 

277 
237 

510 
270 

560 
264 

514 

780 

824 

Total  12  other  late 

36,  764 

42,  351 

28,04 

30  late  States. .. 

284,  634 

292,  423 

235,  888 

Intermediate  potato  States: 

New  Jersey 

75 
72 
73 
78 
77 
76 
SO 

80 
71 
59 
63 
69 
76 
88 

74 
68 
67 
66 
57 
38 
31 

6,936 
408 
3,595 
15,464 
4,374 
4,954 
5,008 

7,155 
616 
2,  945 
9,682 
4,620 
5,200 
5,148 

5,800 

Delaware 

498 
2,820 

8,742 

Kentucky 

Missouri —    

3,906 
2,  500 
2,150 

40,  738 

35,  266 

26,  416 

325,  372 

327,  689 

262,  304 

Early  potato  States: 

North  Carolina 

81 
73 
76 

68 
54 
68 

62 
57 
67 

6,927 
2,894 

870 
3,030 
3,024 
1,976 

632 
2,390 
2,012 
3.141 
3,170 

6,596 
1,462 
1,003 
1,541 
3,657 
2,484 
980 
2,627 
2,378 
3,108 
4,154 

7,469 

South  Carolina 

1,728 

Georgia 

969 

2,178 

Tennessee 

78 
72 
68 
69 
74 
73 
67 

70 
65 
65 
68 
53 
68 
72 

64 
53 
60 
54 
67 
41 
54 

3,782 

Alabama 

2,415 

Mississippi 

720 

Arkansas    

2,310 

Louisiana 

2,562 

2,535 

Texas 

3,696 

30,  067 

29,  990 

30,  364 

Total  United  States 

79.7 

76.6 

62.5 

355,  438 

357,  679 

292,  668 

1  Acreage  and  production  estimates,  for  each  State,  cover  the  entire  crop,  whether 
commercial  or  noncommercial,  early  or  late.  August  condition  relates  only  to  late 
crop  in  certain  States  where  early  crop  harvest  is  past,  principally  in  the  South,  but 
United  States  condition  includes  allowance  for  condition  of  these  early  crops  at 
harvest.  

Potato  prices  nearly  doubled  in  local  farm  markets  from 
June  15  to  July  15,  averaging  97.9  cents  per  bushel  in  mid- July 
as  compared  with  49.4  a  month  earlier  and  48.8  cents  per  bushel 
in  July  1932.  This  was  the  most  rapid  advance  recorded  for 
any  farm  product  during  the  past  month. 


Type 
No. 

Condition 
Aug.  1 

Production 

Class  and  type 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1932 

Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1, 
1933 

Flue  cured: 

Old  Belt 

11 
12 
13 
14 

Pet. 

49 
48 

50 
40 

Pet. 
70 
84 
79 
76 

1,000  lb. 
262,  693 
268,  00f 
117, 106 
78,  592 

1,000  lb. 
138,872 
152, 274 
69,  624 
12,  861 

1,0001b. 
204  245 

Eastern  North  Carolina  Belt 

South  Carolina  Belt 

256,  230 
117  025 

Georgia-Florida  Belt 

45  329 

Total  flue  cured 

11-14 

49 

78 

726,  398 

373,  631 

622  829 

Eire  cured: 

Virginia 

21 
22 
23 
24 

51 
64 
62 
66 

78 
64 
63 
55 

27,  681 
88,  789 
34,  301 
7,699 

13,  280 

78,  485 
29,  810 
4,592 

20,  450 
73  820 

Clarksville-Hopkinsville 

Padueah..      _". 

32,  822 
4  180 

Henderson  Stemming 

Total  fire  cured 

21-24 

62 

66 

158,  469 

126, 187 

131  272 

Air  cured  (light): 

Burley 

31 
32 

59 

71 

60 
72 

286,  806 
23,  230 

312, 182 
22,  750 

380,  043 
23  562 

Southern  Maryland 

Total  air  cured  (light) 

31-32 

60 

61 

310,  036 

334, 932 

403,  005 

Air  cured  (dark) : 

One  Sucker 

Green  River 

35 
30 
37 

55 
58 
62 

60 
54 

78 

24, 713 
26,  530 
5,042 

18,  046 

21,  870 

1,192 

20,  388 
19,  762 
1,610 

Virginia  sun  cured 

Total  air  cured  (dark) _  _ 

35-37 

57 

58 

56,  285 

41, 108 

41,  760 

Cigar  filler: 

Pennsylvania  seed  leaf 

41 

42^14 

45 

63 
64 
02 

81 
38 

07 

46,  272 
20,  533 
1,653 

45,  906 

21,  674 

19C 

45,  604 

Miami  Valley 

11,931 

Georgia-Florida  sun  grown 

90 

Total  cigar  filler... 

41-45 

63 

66 

68,  459 

67,  770 

57,  625 

Cigar  binder: 

Connecticut  Valley  broadleaf 

Connecticut  Valley  Havana  seed. 

New   York   and    Pennsylvania 

Havana  seed . 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

75 
81 

71 
83 
79 

75 
72 

81 

70 
67 

16,  539 
16,  573 

1,  763 
26,  439 
18,096 

10,911 
14,  921 

1,804 
24,  956 
11,880 

9,440 
6,567 

1,221 

Southern  Wisconsin.     

12,  427 

Northern  Wisconsin    

5,  410 

Total  cigar  binder.      

51-55 

80 

71 

79,411 

64,  472 

35,  065 

Cigar  wrapper: 

Connecticut  Valley  shade  grown. 
Georgia- Florida  shade  grown 

61 
62 

77 
83 

76 
78 

7,312 
3,609 

4,499 

2,411 

5,170 
1,540 

Total  cigar  wrapper.  

61-62 

79 

77 

11,395 

6,910 

6,710 

Miscellaneous  types: 

Eastern  Ohio          

69 
80 

53 
75 

1, 135 
110 

350 
172 

160 

Louisiana  Perique .. 

128 

Total  miscellaneous  types  _     . 

73 

66 

1,245 

522 

288 

United  States 

All 

56.91 

68.9 

I,  411,  697 

1,015,512 

1,  299, 154 

1  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  cigar  tobacco  acreage  to  be  removed  under 
contract  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


Cherries 


Percentage  of  full  crop 

Production  ' 

State 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926-30 

1931 

1932 

August 
1933 

prelim- 
inary 
esti- 
mate 

New  York 

Pet. 

Pet. 

63 

Pel. 

91 
81 
92 
75 
54 
67 
88 
78 
81 
51 
80 
75 
74 
<54 

Pet. 
38 
44 
37 
35 
46 
70 
88 
70 
69 
26 
57 
71 
72 
'73 

Tons 
15,  234 

Tons 
U7.000 

Tons 
2  25,  027 

Ions 
10,  754 

Sweet.. 

Sour 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 



79 

95 
68 
70 
62 
68 
34 
37 
45 
52 
'77 

15,  032 
6,580 

429 

2,780 

4,470 

4,080 

11,270 

11,808 

16,  860 

9,700 
5,580 

24,  370 
6,000 
590 
3,000 
2,500 
2,400 

10,  000 

7,900 

• 23,  000 

9,150 

3,240 

23,  380 

6,864 

780 

3,402 

3,825 

4,200 

16,125 

12,  025 

2 18,  500 

4,375 
2,803 

3  58 

25,  697 

7,040 

735 

Idaho . 

2,987 

Colorado.  . 

3  73 

3  71 
3  59 

1,970 

Utah  .. 

3,078 

Washington 

16,  330 
12,  240 

California 

'64 

'  23,  000 

12  States.  ... 

62.8 

71.4 

61.0 

91,  271 

112,  100 

127, 118 

110,  998 

1  Estimates  of  total  production  based  on  commercial  sales,  plus  allowances  for 
local  sales,  home  use,  etc. 

2  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  price  as  follows:  New  York 
—2,550  tons  in  1931  and  6,663  in  1932;  California— 3,000  tons  in  1931  and  2,500  in  1932. 

3  Snort-time  average. 
'  Reported  in  July. 
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Eggs  Laid  Daily  per  Farm  Flock  1 


Area  and  year 


NORTH    ATLANTIC  STATES 


5-year  average,  1927-31. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932. 

1933 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


5-year  average,  1927-31 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC   STATES 


5-year  average,  1927-31. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


5-year  average,  1927-31. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


WESTERN  STATES 


5-year  average,  1927-31 22.9 


1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 


Quarter  2 


2fi.  S 
26.6 
29.5 
29.3 
31.6 
32.1 


27.6 

24.7 

28.9 

32.6 

30. 

27.8 


18.6 
17.9 
18.7 
17.2 
19.7 
17.0 


16.5 
18.4 
19.3 
19.5 
20.6 
18.2 


I  21.2 
23.0 
25.6 
22.8 
20.0 


UNITED  STATES 


5-year  average,  1927-31 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


23.2 
21.5 
23.8 
25.1 
25.0 
22.6 


47.7 
47.5 
47.5 
48.1 
47.2 
46.0 


57.9 
58.5 
58.8 
56.6 
53.0 
56.0 


27.1 
26.6 
25.6 
25.0 
24.7 
25.1 


30.6 

30. 

29, 

27, 
27.2 

28.  2 


38.2 

37.9 

38.1 

39.0 

38, 

37.6 


41.8 
41.9 
41.7 
40.3 
38.2 
39. 


32.2 
32.2 
32.0 
33.3 
32. 


34.5 

35,5 

34.2 

33. 

32.5 


17.9 
17.6 
16.5 
17.6 
16.0 


17.0 
16.9 
17.9 
19.3 
18.1 


17.5 
16.5 
18.2 
19.3 
16.4 


11.2 
10.8 
10.5 
11.8 
10.1 


18.3 
18.8 
17.0 
17.7 
17.1 


27.0 
27.6 
26.6 
27.0 
27.2 


25.9 
26.4 
25.1 
25.5 
24.2 


12.6 
12.0 
12.1 
13.2 
11.1 


15. 

15.4 

15.1 

16.3 

15.0 


14.7 
14.1 
14.7 
15.8 
13.6 


Mouth 


49.3 
51.1 
49.0 
48.1 
46.7 
47.4 


61.2 
61.1 
63.3 
58.6 
53.1 
57.5 


30.4 
31.0 
28.9 
27.0 
26.9 
28.4 


35.0 
36.1 
34.3 
30.6 
30.2 
32.8 


39.0 

3' 

41 

40.0 

38.7 

38.3 


45.2 
45.6 
45.5 
42.2 
39.6 
42.3 


49.5 
48.7 
49.9 
50.4 
50.0 
44.9 


60.  8 
61.4 
62.0 
60.2 
58.1 
59. 


27.2 

26.2 

25.5 

25. 

25.7 

25.6 


30.9 
30.3 
30.1 
28.9 
28.2 
28.3 


40.4 
41.2 
39.3 
40.4 
40.8 


43.3 

43.1 

43. 

42.3 

40. 

41.2 


44.3 
42.8 
43.5 
45.9 

45.  1 
45.7 


51.8 
52.9 
51.1 
51.0 
47.8 
51.1 


23.0 

22 

22.4 

22.4 

21.5 

21.7 


25.9 
25.3 
25.4 
24.3 
23.3 
23.4 


35.  3 
34.9 
34.5 
36.5 
35.6 
35.9 


37.0 

36.9 

36.3 

36.3 

34. 

35.4 


36.4 

36.2 

35.4 

36, 

37.2 

35.9 


40.9 

41 

41.6 

39.4 

38.2 

35.5 


21.5 
21.9 
20.8 
19.8 
20.2 
17.3 


30.3 

30.3 

30.5 

29, 

30.1 

29.3 


30.3 
30.6 
30.0 
29.1 
28.3 
26.0 


32.5 
32.7 
32.6 
34.4 
32.7 
32.1 


33.3 
35.1 
32.5 
32.3 
30.8 
30.9 


20.9 

18.0 

20.2 

18.1 

19.6 

16.3 

20.5 

17.1 

18.9 

15.8 

17.6 

15.1 

18.2 
19.1 
16.7 
17.4 
16.4 
15.3 


27.0 
28.8 
26.3 
27.3 
27.1 
25.9 


25.6 
26.6 
24.4 
24.9 
23.3 
22.7 


1  As  reported  in  the  returns  of  flocks  by  about  22,000  crop  correspondents,  exclud- 
ing flocks  numbering  400  or  more  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  Jan.  1. 

2  Average  of  3  layings  reporting  during  the  quarter  indicated. 


Index  of  Farm  Prices  of  Chickens,  Eggs,  and  Feed  for  Poultry 

[1923-27  average  for  same  month  =  100] 
Index  Prices  of  Eggs 


Year 

CQ 
3 

a 

03 

03 

3 
.Q 

J3 
o 

£ 

a 

>> 

a 

3 

*-3 

3 

3 
bo 
3 

<D 

a 

© 

p. 

TO 

J2 
o 
o 

O 

o> 

1 

> 
o 

M 

.a 

a 

CD 

o 

ft 

1928 

98 
85 
98 

57 
44 
55 

93 
102 
101 
45 
41 
35 

100 
122 
93 

74 
45 
44 

104 
105 
98 
74 
46 
47 

109 
109 
90 
60 
46 
53 

107 
117 
83 
63 
48 
45 

108 
115 
79 
62 
51 
55 

106 
115 
80 
67 
57 

102 
104 

77 
58 
53 

95 

91 
98 
57 

1929 

105       98 
72       'i 

1S30 

1931 

62 
61 

59 
58 

55 
60 

1932 

1933 

Index  Prices  of  Chickens 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


104 

103 

100 

99 

100 

101 

104 

105 

111 

111 

113 

114 

113 

112 

113 

113 

115 

112 

111 

111 

109 

107 

105 

105 

102 

100 

93 

89 

83 

84 

89 

88 

85 

83 

77 

80 

80 

74 

76 

75 

79 

78 

73 

76 

70 

65 

62 

60 

56 

54 

55 

57 

58 

54 

53 

49 

48 

45 

47 

48 

47 

49 

114 
103 
82 
75 
49 


Index  of  Farm  Prices  of  Chickens,  Eggs,  and  Feed  for  Poultry- 
Continued 

Index  Prices  of  Feed  for  Poultry 


Year 

>> 

M 

3 
0 
03 

03 
3 

H 

£1 
o 

C3 

P 
3 
ha 

>> 
3 

3 
bo 
3 

<! 

© 

a 

Pi 

© 
CO 

© 

o 
o 

o 

u 

s 

© 

O 

g 
0 

1928 — 

100 

99 
96 
72 
46 
29 

102 
103 
94 
68 
44 
29 

108 
105 
91 
68 
43 
31 

116 
105 
92 
69 
44 
30 

123 
99' 

92 
65 
41 
50 

118 
90 
90 
60 
38 
50 

113 
100 
83 
57 
37 
67 

100 
101 
88 
52 
36 

99 
104 
91 
46 
34 

96 
104 
86 
41 
31 

96, 
101 

78 
48 
30 

97 

1929 

99 

1930 

1931 .. 

77 
47 

1932... 

29 

1933 

Relation  of  Egg  Prices  to  Feed  Prices  (i.e.  Egg  Index-^Feed  Index) 


1928     

98 
86 

102 
79 
96 

190 

91 
99 

107 
66 
93 

121 

93 
116 
102 
109 
105 
142 

90 
100 
107 
107 
105 
118 

89 
110 
98 
92 
112 
106 

91 
122 

92 
105 
126 

90 

96 
115 

95 
109 
138 

82 

106 
114 
91 
129 
158 

103 
100 
85 
126 

156 

99 
101 

84 
151 
197 

92 
97 
91 
123 
193 

94 

1929 

99 

1930 

73 

1931     . 

117 

1932     

207 

1933 

Relation  of  Chicken  Prices  to  Feed  Prices  (i.e.  Chicken  Index -H Feed  Index) 


1928  

104 
115 
109 
115 
152 
169 

101 
110 
112 
113 
148 
166 

93 
107 
112 
118 
144 
145 

85 
108 
109 
116 
136 
118 

81 
114 
101 
114 
137 

96 

86 
120 

99 
127 
142 

94 

92 
112 
100 
132 
149 

73 

105 
110 
95 
152 

158 

112 
107 
98 
170 

171 

116 
105 
102 
178 
174 

118 
106 
109 

158 
177 

118 

1929 

104 

1930       

106 

1931 

160 

1932 

169 

1933 

Hens  and  Pullets  per  Farm  Flock  l 
[First  day  of  each  month] 


Quarter' 

Month 

Area  and  year 

03 

*- 

03 

3 

a 
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R 
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p, 

1 

P, 

© 

TO 
3 

i 

O 
o 
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P. 

< 

>> 

03 

0 

3 

>> 

3 
be 

< 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

5-year  average,  1927-31. . 
1929                      .     

93.2 
91.1 
95.2 

92.0 
95.5 

118.1 
114.8 
120.4 
117.8 
113.8 
115.5 

62.1 
60.5 
60.3 
58.9 
57.6 
58.8 

71.6 
68  2 
71.8 
67.9 
64.7 
67.0 

74.6 

73.6 
76.6 
74.6 
72.7 

88.7 
85.9 
89.4 
87.1 
83.6 
85.2 

84.7 
83.7 
84.7 
84.5 
85.1 
87.1 

108.0 
106.4 
110.2 
105.1 
101.6 
105.3 

55.1 
53.  7 
52.7 
51.4 
50.2 
51.7 

61.0 
59.0 
60.9 
55.6 
54.9 
57.8 

68.2 
66.4 
67.1 
68.3 
69.0 
67.3 

79.4 
77.8 
79.7 
76.1 
73.1 
76.4 

77.9 
72.8 
73.9 
75.2 

75.8 

84.3 
85.0 
86.7 
84.1 

87.5 

88.4 
88.8 
87.8 
87.3 
88.3 
89.9 

114.0 
111.3 
116.8 
111.5 
106.  7 
111.6 

58.1 
56.6 
55.7 
54.5 
53.4 
55.6 

65.8 
63.7 
65.5 
59.7 
58.1 
62.6 

71.2 
68.9 
70.0 
70.4 
71.3 
68.9 

84.1 
82.1 
84.5 
80.5 
77.6 
81.3 

84.5 
82.9 
85.3 
84.5 
85.2 
86.2 

108.2 
106.7 
110.9 
105.1 
102.3 
105.2 

54.5 
53.1 
52.0 
50.7 
50.1 
50.5 

60.1 
57.9 
60.2 
54.9 
54.9 
56.8 

68.4 
67.3 
67.4 
68.3 
70.2 
67.6 

79.0 
77.4 
79.6 
75.7 
74.2 
75.9 

81.2 
79.5 
81.1 
81.8 
81.9 
85.2 

101.7 
101.1 
102.8 
98.8 
95.8 
99.2 

52.7 
51.5 
50.4 
49.0 
47.2 
49.1 

57.2 
55.5 
57.1 
52.3 
51.6 
54.0 

65.0 
63.0 
64.0 
66.3 
65.6 
65.3 

75.0 
73.8 
74.9 
72.0 
69.8 
72.1 

76.7 
75.3 
74.5 
76.1 
77.9 
78.4 

95.5 
95.3 
96.5 
91.1 
89.2 
90.3 

51.0 
49.1 
49.2 
47.9 
47.8 
47.0 

55.0 
54.2 
54.6 
50.3 
50.5 
49.9 

62.2 
60.1 
61.7 
63.4 
62.3 
60.3 

71.3 
70.3 
71.0 
67.7 
66.6 
66.6 

74.9 
72.3 

1930 

74.0 

1932 

1933                         

76.8 
75.2 

7-1.  1 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

5-year  average,  1927-31. . 
1929 

91.1 
90.3 
91.9 
86.6 
85.4 

101.8 
100.8 
105.2 
99.7 
98.2 

90.0 
89.8 

1930 

91.1 

1931                

85.4 

1932 

1933 

83.9 
84.7 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

5-year  average,  1927-31.. 

1929 

1930 

1931... 

50.  5 
49.6 
48.0 
47.5 
46.8 

56.4 
57.0 
54.9 
52.9 
52.7 

49.9 
50.0 
46.8 
46.5 

1932 ^_ 

45.9 

1933. 

41.2 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

5-year  averaae,  1927-31 .. 

1929 

1930 

55.0 

54.5 
54.2 
50.4 
50.1 

63.9 
62.7 
64.0 
60.0 
58.9 

54.4 
54.2 
53.9 

1931 

1932 

49.5 
49.9 

1933 

49.8 

WESTERN  STATES 

5-year  average,  1927-31.. 
1930 ... 

61.5 
59.9 
60.2 
62.1 
61.7 

67.8 
65.0 
68.1 
69.3 
67.9 

61.4 
60.3 
59.5 

1931     

62.5 

1932... 

60.8 

1933 

60.0 

UNITED  STATES 

5-vear  average,  1927-31.  _ 
1929 

69.3 
68.5 
68.7 
65.9 

64.8 

78.3 
77.6 
79.5 
75.8 
74.5 

68.7 
68.3 

1930 

1931 

68.2 
65.2 

1932. _ 

63.9 

1933 

63.8 

1  As  reported  in  the  returns  of  flocks  by  about  22,000  crop  correspondents,  exclud- 
ing flocks  numbering  400  or  more  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  Jan.  1. 

2  Average  of  3  reports  for  the  quarter  indicated. 
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Milk  Production 

Although  the  condition  of  pastures  in  dairy  States  was  the 
lowest  on  record  for  August  1  and  averaged  55.7  compared 
with  the  69.5  reported  last  year,  crop  correspondents  reporting 
to  the  Department  were  milking  about  1  percent  more  of  their 
cows  than  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  were  securing  about 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  per  cow  in  production.  Counting 
all  milk  cows  in  the  herds,  milk  production  per  cow,  as  reported, 
averaged  13.67  pounds  compared  with  13.51  pounds  on  August 
1  last  year,  13.91  pounds  in  1931  and  an  August  1  average  of 
15.06  pounds  per  cow  during  the  previous  5  years.  With  more 
cows  on  farms,  total  daily  milk  production  was  apparently 
about  3  percent  above  production  on  August  1  last  year. 

The  higher  production  per  cow  in  comparison  with  August  1 
last  year,  occurred  largely  in  the  Corn  Belt  where  poorer  pas- 
tures were,  in  most  States,  being  offset  by  heavier  feeding  of 
grain  and  concentrates.  In  most  areas  dependent  on  purchased 
feed  supplies,  feed  costs  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  dairy 
product  prices  and  feeding  continues  light  in  spite  of  poor  pas- 
tures, resulting  in  extremely  low  production  per  cow. 

Pounds  of  Milk  Produced  per  Milk  Cow  in  Herds  Kept  by  Crop 
Correspondents,  on  August  1,  1931-33,  and  6-year  Average 
August  1,  1925-30 

[State  averages  calculated  by  dividing  th9  reported  total  daily  milk  production  of 
about  20,000  herds  on  the  1st  of  each  August  by  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  these 
herds.    To  reduce  to  quarts  divide  by  2.15] 


State 

6-year 
average, 
1925-30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Maine 

15.8 
15.5 
14.2 
17.2 
19.1 
16.9 
18.1 
18.4 
17.3 

13.8 
13.2 
13.5 
16.2 
19.3 
17.0 
17.5 
18.7 
16.4 

13.5 
14.2 
14.3 
16.3 
21.8 
16.9 
17.0 
16.5 
15.8 

13.7 

New  Hampshire 

14.3 

Vermont  . 

12.4 

Massachusetts    

15.5 

Rhode  Island  

20.0 

Connecticut 

17.1 

New  York 

15.3 

New  Jersey 

17.3 

Pennsylvania  

16.2 

North  Atlantic 

17.30 

16.55 

16.16 

15.44 

Ohio. 

16.7 
15.6 
14.8 
18.2 
18.6 

16.2 
15.5 
13.1 
17.3 
15.5 

15.8 
15.0 
13.9 
16.6 
14.3 

14.8 

13.8 

14.5 

16.7 

16.4 

East  North  Central 

17.17 

15.58 

14.91 

15.46 

Minnesota _  . 

16.1 
14.6 
11.5 
15.5 
14.5 
14.3 
13.7 

14.1 
12.5 
10.2 
14.9 
12.4 
14.1 
13.3 

13.5 
13.6 
11.0 
13.2 
10.5 
13.4 
12.9 

14.3 

Iowa 

14.4 

Missouri __ 

10.5 

North  Dakota 

14.0 

South  Dakota 

12.7 

Nebraska  __ 

15.4 

Kansas.  

13.8 

West  North  Central 

14.47 

12.92 

12.69 

13.58 

12.1 
15.6 
13.5 
14.5 
13.0 
10.6 
10.3 
7.3 

14.2 
14.9 
13.7 
14.5 
13.2 
11.1 
9.4 
7.3 

12.7 
14.3 
12.8 
14.6 
12.3 
10.1 
9.2 
7.6 

13.1 

15.4 

12.0 

West  Virginia.  

12.6 

North  Carolina 

12.1 

10.7 

9.0 

Florida 

6.7 

South  Atlantic 

12.53 

11.84 

11.35 

11.22 

Kentucky . 

14.2 
12.4 

8.6 

9.0 
10.5 

0.7 
12.1 

9.8 

13.2 
11.8 

8.6 

9.0 
11.1 

6.4 
10.8 

9.6 

12.8 
11.2 
8.5 
8.3 
9.6 
7.2 
11.7 
9.6 

12.4 

10.6 

Alabama  . 

7.7 

Mississippi 

8.0 

Arkansas 

8.3 

7.1 

Oklahoma . 

10.3 

Texas 

9.2 

South  Central . 

10.61 

10.36 

10.25 

9.62 

15.1 
18.4 
15.0 
15.0 
11.2 
15.3 
1C.8 
15.1 
18.7 
17.4 
17.4 

13.8 
18.2 
15.0 
14.3 
11.4 
12.7 
16.0 
16.3 
19.0 
17.5 
18.5 

15.5 
19.0 
13.3 
13.3 
11.1 
12.9 
16.7 
13.1 
19.2 
16.8 
19.0 

14.9 

19.3 

13.6 

Colorado 

14.4 

New  Mexico 

9.7 

14.6 

Utah 

16.9 

Nevada 

13.6 

Washington . 

18.6 

Oregon  ..  

16.4 

California 

17.8 

Western 

10.27 

16.35 

15.82 

15.80 

United  States . 

14.95 

13.91 

13.51 

13.67 

Cotton  Report  as  of  August  1,  1933 

A  United  States  cotton  crop  of  12,314,000  bales  in  1933  is 
indicated  by  the  cotton  crop  report  of  the  Department  based  on 
conditions  as  of  August  1  and  an  indicated  area  for  harvest  of 
29,704,000  acres.  This  indicated  area  for  harvest  is  the  esti- 
mated area  in  cultivation  July  1,  less  the  probable  removal  of 
10,304,000  acres  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, less  10-year  average  abandonment  on  the  acreage 
not  under  contract. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  at  74.2  percent  of  normal, 
as  compared  with  65.6  percent  a  year  ago  and  a  10-year  average 
of  67.9  percent.  The  August  1  condition  this  year  is  higher 
than  on  any  other  August  1  since  1915  excepting  the  74.9  percent 
condition  reported  in  1931.  Growing  conditions  have  been 
particularly  favorable  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  where  the 
crop  is  early,  well  fruited,  and  where  weevils  are  less  active  than 
usual.  In  the  central  part  of  the  belt  and  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, conditions  have  been  less  favorable  but  are  still  above 
average. 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  198.4  pounds  is  about  18  per- 
cent higher  than  the  10-year  (1922-31)  average  yield  of  167.4 
pounds,  and  is  the  highest  since  1914,  with  the  exception  of  the 
211.5-pound  yield  in  1931. 

When  the  yield  indicated  for  each  State  is  applied  to  the 
acreage  estimated  to  be  covered  b}7  the  reduction  contracts,  the 
amount  of  cotton  taken  out  of  production  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  is  indicated  to  be  about  4,247,000 
bales.  The  potential  crop,  had  there  been  no  cotton  reduction 
program,  is  thus  indicated  to  have  been  16,561,000  bales. 

In  interpreting  the  reported  condition  in  terms  of  yield  per 
acre,  the  Board  made  allowance,  as  in  other  recent  years,  for 
weevil  presence  and  activity.  The  data  on  weevil  collected  by 
the  Board  indicated  that  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  June  has 
greatly  reduced  the  potential  damage  from  this  insect.  The 
weevil  index  for  1933  appears  to  be  about  the  same  for  the 
United  States  as  in  1931  and  not  much  more  than  one  half  of  the 
average  of  recent  years. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Department  makes  the 
following  report  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  cooperating  State  boards  (or  departments)  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  colleges.  The  final  outturn  of  cot- 
ton will  depend  upon  whether  the  various  influences  affecting 
the  crop  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  are  more  or  less 
favorable  than  usual. 
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Virginia.. 

1,000 
acres 
67 
1,072 
1,325 
2,132 
96 

329 

891 

2,485 

2,963 

1.  3So 

11,095 

2,852 

2,  652 

80 

5  115 

205 

15 

Pet. 

74 
72 
63 
63 
68 

73 
73 
67 
69 
65 
06 

71 
71 
S6 
89 
93 

Pet. 
71 
65 
56 
60 
57 

81 
69 
59 
60 
62 
09 

70 
70 
85 
91 
91 
70 

Pet. 
85 
79 

77 
78 
80 

75 
77 
78 
75 
67 
71 

76 
71 
88 
91 
85 
85 

Lb. 
270 
272 
201 

172 
128 

254 
197 
172 
192 
191 
136 

143 
188 
307 
315 
350 
208 

Lb. 
233 
252 
206 
154 
78 

362 
216 
150 
147 
173 
162 

167 
188 
307 
293 
503 
393 

Lb. 
320 
310 
285 
240 
170 

265 
230 
220 
220 
205 
153 

175 
195 
360 
340 
406 
295 

lfiOO 

bales 

34 

660 

716 

854 

17 

307 
480 
947 

1,180 
611 

4,500 

1,084 

1,327 

72 

69 

129 

15 

1,000 

bales 

45 

North  Carolina.  ._ 
South  Carolina  _     .. 
Georgia 

696 

791 

1,071 

Florida 

34 

Missouri. 

182 

Tennessee 

428 

Alabama.   

1  143 

Mississippi  _ _ 

1,363 

Louisiana.  ._ 

570 

Texas 

3,541 

Oklahoma 

1  043 

Arkansas 

1  081 

New  Mexico 

60 

5  82 

California.. 

174 

All  other 

10 

U.S.  total 

29,  704 
54 

67.9 

65.6 
85 

74.2 
70 

167.4 
238 

173.3 
248 

198.4 
177 

13,  002 
14 

12,314 

Lower     California 
(Old  Mexico)  «... 

20 

1  Area  in  cultivation  July  1  less  probable  removal  of  acreage  reported  Aug.  8  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  less  10-year  average  abandonment  on 
area  not  under  contract. 

2  Prior  to  1924  interpolated  from  July  25  and  Aug.  25  reports. 

3  Indicated  Aug.  1,  on  area  remaining  for  harvest. 

4  Allowances  made  for  interstate  movement  of  seed  cotton  for  ginning. 

s  Including  Pima  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton,  26,000  acres  and  14,000  bales. 
6  Not  included  in  California  figures  uor  in  United  States  total. 
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Cotton. — A  very  high  rate  of  domestic  activity,  heavy  exports, 
prospects  for  a  sizable  reduction  in  the  cultivated  acreage  of  this 
year's  crop,  and  the  marked  depreciation  of  the  American  dollar 
have  resulted  in  a  22  percent  increase  in  the  local  market  price 
of  cotton  during  the  month  ended  July  15.  The  mid- July  farm 
price  amounted  to  10.6  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  5.1 
cents  a  year  earlier.  This  was  the  highest  price  paid  to  farmers 
since  August  1930. 


Preliminary  Report  on   Cotton  Acreage  to  be  Removed  From 
Production,  1933 

Preliminary  tabulations  of  the  cotton  acreage  reduction 
offers  indicate  that  approximately  10,304,000  acres  of  United 
States  cotton  have  been  or  will  be  taken  out  of  production  as  a 
result  of  the  campaign  for  acreage  reduction.  This  is  25.3 
percent  of  the  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  July  1,  1933,  as 
reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

The  acreages  finally  to  be  taken  out  of  production  may  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  published  herewith,  because 
considerable  cotton  under  contract  still  remains  to  be  taken  out 
of  production. 


The  acreages  indicated  for  removal,  by  States,  are  as 

follows: 

Acres  removed  or  to 
be  removed 

State 

Acres 

Percent 
of  acreage 

in  culti- 
vation 
July  1 

Virginia. . 

10, 000 

239,  000 

426, 000 

680,  000 

22,000 

110,000 

260,  000 

725,  000 

925, 000 

450,  000 

4,  305,  000 

1, 160,  000 

925,  000 

30,  000 

21,000 

13,  COO 

3,000 

12.8 

North  Carolina 

18.1 

23.9 

23.7 

Florida 

18.0 

Missouri . 

24.4 

Tennessee 

22.3 

22.3 

23.5 

I>ouisiana_ 

24.9 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

27.3 

28.1 

Arkansas.. .     _.    

25.4 

New  Mexico 

25.9 

Arizona —      

California 

15.3 
5.9 

Other     

15.8 

United  States  total  .  __  

10,  304,  000 

25.3 

Commercial  Fertilizer  used  on  Cotton,  1832  and  1933 


State 

Acres  of  cotton 

in  culitvation 

July  1 

Acreage  receiv- 
ing fertilizer 

Acres  of  cotton 
fertilized 

Fertilizer  ap- 
plied per  acre, 
when  used 

Total  fertilizer  used 
on  cotton 

Average  price 

of  fertilizer  per 

ton 

Total  cost  of 

fertilizer  used 

on  cotton 

Average  cost  of 

fertilizer  per 
acre,  when  used 

1932 

1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Virginia..  _ 

Thou- 
sands 
71 
1,261 

1,678 

2,705 

107 

410 

1,081 

3,061 

3,  897 

1,702 

13,  592 

3,171 

3,436 

114 

114 

124 

18 

Thou- 
sands 
78 
1,324 
1,779 
2,867 
122 
451 
1,167 
3,245 
3,936 
1,804 
15,  767 
4,122 
3,642 
116 
137 
222 
19 

Per- 
cent 
87 
83 
76 
80 
82 
3 
13 
60 
22 
18 
1 
1 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Per- 
cent 
90 
91 
90 
90 
80 
3 
20 
74 
26 
16 
1 
1 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Thou- 
sands 
62 
1,047 
1,275 
2,164 
88 
12.3 
141 
1,837 
857 
306 
136 
32 
481 

Thou- 
sands 
70 
1,205 
1,601 
2,580 
98 
13.5 
233 
2,401 
1,023 
289 
158 
41 
473 

Pounds 
276 
314 
241 
190 
200 
100 
167 
178 
168 
163 
175 
175 
157 

Pounds 
332 
350 
310 
228 
218 
200 
182 
210 
176 
168 
165 
190 
160 

Tons 

8,  556 

164,  379 

153,  638 

205,  580 

8,800 

984 

11,  773 

163,  493 

71,988 

24,  939 

11,900 

2,800 

37,  758 

Tons 

11,  620 

210,875 

248, 155 

294, 120 

10,  682 

1,350 

21,  203 

252, 105 

90,  024 

24,276 

13,  035 

■3,895 

37, 840 

Dollars 
18.50 
21.  25 
20.50 
21.75 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.00 
29.00 
27.00 
26.  00 
24.  00 

Dollars 
17.25 
19.00 
18.75 
19.25 
20.75 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
23.50 
27.25 
26.00 
23.00 
23.  50 

1,000 
dollars 

158 
3,493 
3,150 
4,471 

194 
22 

283 
3,597 
1,728 

723 

321 
73 

906 

1,000 
dollars 

200 
4,007 
4,653 
5,662 

222 
32 

488 
5,294 
2,116 

662 

339 
90 

889 

Dollars 
2.55 
3.34 
2.47 
2.07 
2.20 
1.79 
2.01 
1.96 
2.02 
2.36 
2.36 
2.28 
1.88 

Dollars 
2.86 
3  33 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina      . 

2  91 

Georgia... ._ 

2  19 

Florida 

2  27 

Missouri 

2.37 
2.09 
2.20 
2.07 
2.29 
2.15 
2.20 
1.88 

Tennessee    

Alabama         

Mississippi         

Louisiana 

Texas . * 

Oklahoma _. 

Arkansas .     . 

New  Mexico __ 

Arizona.  . 

California      . 

Other  States  ' 

Total 

36,  542 

40,  798 

23.1 

25.0 

8,  438.  3 

10, 185.  5 

205.4 

239.4 

866,  588 

1,  219, 180 

22.06 

20.21 

19, 119 

24,654 

2.27 

2.42 

1  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky. 

Data  relating  to  the  precentage  of  cotton  acreage  fertilized,  the  amount  applied  per  acre  and  the  average  price  per  ton,  were  reported  by  cotton  growers  serving  as  crop 
correspondents.  The  indicated  percentages,  averages,  and  the  resulting  computations  are  useful  as  rough  indexes  of  the  relative  amounts  of  fertilizer  used  on  cotton  in  the 
2  years. 

Data  relating  to  acres  of  cotton  fertilized,  total  fertilizer  used  on  cotton,  and  total  cost  of  fertilizer  used  on  coton  are  not  comparable  with  similar  data  published  in 
previous  years  because  of  revision  of  acreage  estimates. 

Data  relating  to  percentage  of  acreage  fertilized,  quantities  applied  per  acre  and  price  per  ton  are  comparable  with  similar  data  published  in  previous  years. 


Sales  of  Fertilizer  in  Cotton  States  for  All  Purposes,  1933 

[Tonnage  shown  is  based  on  sales  of  fertilizer  tags] 


Annual  sales  of  fertilizer  in  prior  years 

Sales  for  1928,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932,  and  1933 

State 

Year 
ending  '— 

1926 

1927 

Average, 
1918-27 

Begin- 
ning 

Ending  l 
(in  year 
shown) — 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Virginia     

Dec.  31 

June  30 

—do 

...do 

—do 

May  31 

Sept.  30 

...do 

...do     _. 

Tons 
435,  223 

1,213,178 
150,  377 
840,  955 
760,  643 
355, 373 
135,  257 
603, 444 

280,  890 
71,  937 
116,  049 
123,  990 
103,  931 

Tons 

408, 158 

1, 144,  019 
176,  476 
720,  396 
705,  053 
402,  842 
115,973 
468,  683 

212,  562 
98,  562 
91,  090 
79,  560 
64, 192 

Tons 
429,  538 

1, 061, 469 
128,  990 
851,  353 
760,  285 

2  356,  916 
116, 139 
401, 865 

171,  564 
46, 152 
96, 637 
73.  051 
71,  955 

Jan.      1 

July     1 

—do 

...do 

...do 

June    1 
—do 

Oct     — 

Oct.     1 

June  30 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

May  31 
—do 

July   — 

May  31 

Tons 
336, 173 

1,  378, 348 
1 12, 167 
817,  548 
898,  405 
463,  000 
156,  956 
688,  750 

316,  893 
51,015 
133, 124 
137,  567 
103, 880 

Tons 
326,  453 

1,  305,  034 
99,  354 
760,  085 
870,  300 
449,  000 
148,  643 
675,  350 

335,  560 
50,  760 
163, 818 
193,  576 
117, 669 

Tons 
361, 427 

1,  255,  406 
82,  900 
751,  498 
929,  622 
480,  000 
160,  558 
648,  550 

402,911 
56,700 
183,  495 
142.  744 
154,  621 

Tons 
306,  669 

1,  012,  577 
104,  629 
594,  892 
691, 235 
407,  326 
125, 289 
421,  050 

198, 060 
79, 130 
95,  518 
68,  702 
60,  846 

Tons 
205, 901 

675,  660 
121,  308 
458,  400 
357,  384 
364,  350 
66, 136 
204,  900 

86,  891 
97,  649 
52, 130 
36,  407 
17, 198 

Tons 
222, 193 

881,  487 
114,  656 
547,  820 
388,  590 
353,  451 
73,  931 
272,  450 

82,  681 
63  621 

North  Carolina: 

Commercial... 

Cottonseed  meal 

South  Carolina 

Georgia.  .. 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi: 

Commercial 

Cottonseed  meal 

Louisiana ... 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  30 

Sept.    1 

—do 

Jan.      1 

June     1 

...do 

...do 

52,  408 
31,  552 
20,  935 

Texns 

Arkansas 

Total 

5, 191,  247 

4,  687,  566 

4,  458,  839 

5,  593,  826 

5,  500,  602 

5,  613,  430 

4, 165,  923 

2,  744,  314 

3  105  775 

1  Sales  after  these  dates  do  not  usually  exceed  more  than  \\i  percent  or  V/i  percent  of  the  United  States  total  for  the  year. 


2  7-year  average. 
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Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by  Farmers,  July  15,  1932  and  1933,  by  States 


Wheat, 
per 

Corn, 
per 

Oats, 
per 

Barley, 
per 

Rye, 
per 

Buck- 
wheat, 

Flaxseed, 
per 

Potatoes, 
per 

Sweet- 
potatoes, 

Hay  (all 
loose), 

Cotton, 
per 

Cotton- 
seed, 

Apples 

State  and  division 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

per  ton 

pound 

per  ton 

Per  bushel 

Per  barrel 

1932 

1933 

19321 1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Ct. 

75 

Ct. 

125 

Ct. 
51 
52 
50 
60 
60 
55 

53.7 

50 
47 
41 

Ct. 

65 
74 
79 
90 
90 
90 

80.8 

67 
70 

68 

Ct. 

45 
40 
37 
40 
40 
40 

42.3 

32 
31 

31 

Ct. 

46 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 

48.6 

48 
51 
49 

Ct. 

65 

Ct. 

68 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 
65 

Ct. 

70 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 
14 
60 
50 

75 
75 
75 

1976 

47 
70 
75 

Ct. 
95 

120 
90 
140 
160 
140 

100.0 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Doll. 

9.00 
11.20 

9.40 
14.10 
17.50 
16.70 

Doll. 
9.60 
13.80 
11.20 
14.00 
15.30 
15.50 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 
1.10 
1.25 
1.50 
1.60 
1.90 
1.35 

Doll. 
1.00 
1.20 
1.15 
1.45 

Doll. 
3.30 
3.70 
4.50 
4.80 

Doll. 
3.00 

3.60 

75 

125 

60 

78 

60 

60 

3.45 

4.35 

1.60>  5.70 
1.60    3.90 

4.80 

4.80 

52 
52 
49 

61.7 

43 

""39 

71.3 

60 
60 
59 

43 
43 

44 

80 
83 
75 

64.0 

45 
40 
44 

68.7 

63 
65 
70 

..-_ 





New  England 



____. 

10.83 

11.88 

1.41 

1.32 

4.23 

3.95 

96 
95 
94 

125 
145 

125 

7.20 
11.40 
9.10 

7.40 
13.50 
9.30 

1.15 
1.10 
.90 

.85 
1.00 
1.15 

3.35 
3.30 
2.70 

2.40 

90 

140 

3.00 

Pennsylvania  .     

3.45 

49.8 

38 
36 
37 
36 
56 

94.5 

43.6 

26 
23 
23 
34 
39 

67.9 

60 
56 
53 
60 
54 

31.5 

18 
14 
14 
22 

25 

48.6 

43 
40 
38 
43 
40 

41.9 

25 
26 
28 
33 
39 

59.7 

49 
60 
55 
50 
57 

43.7 

29 
24 
26 
26 
33 

76.9 

81 
81 
85 
71 
79 

44.4 

38 
42 
50 
38 
51 

66.2 

69 
75 
75 
48 
69 





61.6 

127.5 

8.07 

8.42 

1.05 

.95 

3.10 

2.76 

Ohio 

99 
97 
93 
93 
91 

85 
75 
70 
55 
27 

155 
165 
170 
85 
00 

4.40 
5.10 
5.30 

5.20 
5.80 
5.60 

.85 
.75 
.90 
1.15 
1.05 

1.10 
1.00 
.80 
1.05 
1.35 

2.55 
2.20 
2.50 
3.45 
3.15 

3.25 

75 
60 

110 
75 

3.00 

2.40 

Michigan  ..  

6.00   5.40 

3.15 

Wisconsin 

1.00 

1.65 

10.00 

9.50 

4.10 

East  North  Central 

37.4 

38 
34 
38 
34 
29 
28 
30 

96.1 

25.4 

28 
25 
31 
26 
24 
26 
26 

55.2 

48 
47 
53 
44 
45 
45 
53 

17.6 

15 
14 
18 
11 
10 
15 
15 

40.0 

38 
36 
36 
34 
35 
34 
35 

34.0 

22 
24 
30 
15 
15 
18 
15 

55.4 

51 
46 
64 
43 
44 
34 
45 

28.7 

20 
24 
35 
14 
13 
21 
24 

78.0 

40.8 

25 
50 

"26 

16 

64.7 

52 
70 
65 
49 
45 
45 

55.2 

34 
75 
55 
40 
50 
60 
40 

94.9    66.8 

92.5 

6.52 

6.61 

.93 

1.05 

2.81 

3.15 

83 
81 
70 
78 
74 
78 
80 

95 
88 
89 
89 
88 
85 
90 

84 
73 
80 
78 
79 
70 
77 

192 
190 

189 
189 
175 
165 

50 
170 
125 
45 
65 
160 
130 

7.30 
7.10 
5.70 
4.40 
4.90 
5.40 
4.30 

6.20 
5.20 
6.30 
4.15 
5.00 
5.10 
5.70 

1.65 
1.05 
.90 

1.50 
1.20 
.90 

4.95 
3.10 
2.70 

4.50 

100 
70 

135 
100 

3.60 

4.9 

9.5 

19.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 
1.50 

.85 
.90 

2.50 
2.70 

4.50 

Kansas   .-    

85 

115 

4.55 

31.9 

43 
45 
50 
57 
59 
59 
63 

89.1 

26.6 

39 
36 
41 
50 
40 
47 
52 
57 

44.0 

33 
34 
44 
42 

36.9 

35 
46 
27 
31 

48.0 

14.6 

~~30 
30 
35 
33 
30 
34 
41 

32.0 

24 
28 
33 
30 

27.8 

24 
31 
12 
12 

36.2 

56 
49 
47 
45 
52 
54 
55 
60 

51.5 

42 
46 
54 
57 

46.0 

43 
48 
38 
40 

19.0 

45.8 

16.1 

40 
39 
46 
48 
59 
66 
69 

78.6 

87 
84 
83 
79 
91 
98 
97 

25.6 

43 
45 
50 
53 

53.  5 

75 
75 
71 
76 
80 

80.8 

190.4 

43.4 

60 
55 
55 
75 
65 
90 
85 
80 

6576 

70 
70 
65 

60 

6775 

77.4 

80.0 

110.8 

5.88 

5.43 

.98 

1.16 

2.77 

3.62 

100 
102 
100 
98 
105 
98 
98 

65 
68 
76 
70 
88 
92 
85 
76 

81.3 

67 
76 
87 
84 

76.3 

67 
66 
59 
59 

110 
115 
120 
110 
85 
90 
110 
130 

55 
05 
65 
110 
65 
75 
90 
85 

75 

75 
75 

55 
65 
70 
70 

9.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.20 
11.80 
10.40 

8.60 
11.00 

11.00 
10.90 
11.00 

8.80 
13.30 
11.00 

9.00 
10.00 

.85 
.80 
.75 
.75 
.  75 
.75 
.75 

.85 
.85 
.70 
.85 
.70 
.90 
.85 

2.50 
2.45 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 

2.60 

Maryland 

34 
36 
39 

47 

50 
62 
58 

79 

2.70 

5.3 

10.6 

10.00 

16.00 

2.25 

2.60 

North  Carolina 

5.4 
5.4 
5.3 

5.4 

8.4 

10.8 
11.0 
10.9 
10.4 

109 

10.00 
9.10 
9.80 

18.00 
19.00 
19.00 
15.00 

2.00 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

2.20 

2.60 

5l73 

44 
56 

38.8 

36 
39 

60.  1 

59 
64 

50.2 

39 
53 

86.2 

83 
88 
96 

50.5 

74.9 

80 
80 

„__ 

South  Atlantic 

101.2 

107.8 

71.7 

65.9 

10.44 

10.70 

9.63 

18.64 

.76 

.75 

2.35 

2.33 

Kentucky 

98 
100 
100 

115 
95 
85 
90 

65 
50 
75 
55 

70 
50 
70 
60 

7.70 
9.90 
7.00 
7.00 

8.20 
10.60 
7.80 
9.10 

.70 
.70 
.70 

.60 

.75 
.70 
.80 
.90 

2.10 
2.10 

2.25 

5.0 
5.2 
5.3 
"5T2 

10.3 
10.7 
10.8 

107 

8.70 
9.40 
9.00 

16.00 
19.00 

19.  00 

2.20 

Alabama 

Mississippi    

500 
43 

37.7 

62.3 

45.1 

84.8 
86 

— - 

80.0 

.... 

East  South  Central 

98.9 
89 



99.9 

60.5 

61.5 

8.27 

9.13 

9.10 

IS.  47 

.70 

.74 

2.10 

2.23 

Arkansas 

50 
55 
41 
50 

85 
80 
85 
90 

55 
50 
50 
45 

55 
65 
55 
60 

6.20 
7.00 
4.70 
5.50 

6.90 
6.90 
6.60 
7.30 

4.9 
5.0 
4.7 
4.9 

10.5 
10.3 
10.1 
10.6 

8.50 
8.50 
8.10 
7.80 

16.00 
14.00 
16.00 
15.00 

.70 

.65 
1.00 

.75 
1.25 

.85 
1.10 

2.10 

2.20 

Oklahoma 

29 
31 

89 
90 

18 
17 

48 

48 

23 

25 

74 
71 

1.90 

2.55 

Texas...      _    .    - 

West  South  Central 

29.9 

38 
35 
34 
34 
32 
53 
51 
75 

37.3 

89.3 

32.3 

50 
62 
41 
33 
33 
70 
75 

36.7 

60.9 

57 
66 
51 
50 
77 
95 
78 
85 

58.4 

12.6 

27 
29 
36 
28 
27 
42 
41 
40 

29.9 

39.2 

32 
30 
35 
34 
51 
52 
34 
40 

33.4 

17.3 

38 
36 
42 
26 
27 
35 
46 
53 

33.3 

48.0 

41 
36 
43 
36 

48 
50 
43 

48 

38.7 

23.5 

14 
42 
28 
28 

73.5 

60 
54 
55 
62 

49.4 

46 
42 
50 
43 
90 
90 
60 
60 

iiTii 

85.5 

49.3 

60.6 

5.62 

6.92 

4.9 

10.5 

8.05 

15.23 

.71 

.79 

2.10 

3.15 
2.55 

1.80 
3.45 
3.45 
4.35 

2.28 

Montana 

80 
61 
73 
79 
81 
83 
74 
78 

76 

166 

55 
70 
100 
120 
150 
100 
60 
90 

6.50 
5.50 
7.70 
7.10 
6.50 
6.00 
6.80 
6.20 

5.80 
5.80 
6.60 
6.40 
8.00 
5.70 
5.90 
4.60 

1.  05 
.85 

.95 
.80 

1.00 
.50 

1.00 

.55 

2.85 

Idaho 

2.40 

Wyoming 

88 

165 

3.00 

Colorado.  

.60 
1.15 
1.15 
1.45 

1.50 

New  Mexico..  

5.5 
5.8 

10.5 
11.3 

3.00 

Utah 

58 

71 

1.65 

20.5 

59.6 





77.0 

"5T7 

109 

.75 

Mountain __ 

73.4 

166.0 

87.  4 





6.50 

6.02 





.87 

2.53 

2.24 

Washington         

35 
40 
49 

69 

72 
84 

58 
62 
57 

55 
60 

78 

31 
34 

25 

38 
39 
43 

33 
38 
23 

43 
45 
47 

43 
51 

62 
58 

70 
65 
55 

100 
105 
105 

6.00 
6.20 
6.40 

9.50 
8.40 
6.90 

.70 
.70 

.75 

.80 
.65 
.55 

2.10 
2.10 
2.25 

2.40 

Oregon    

1.95 

California 

150 

5.5 

11.0 

1.65 

Pacific.  

38.5 
35.6 

72.3 

58.8 

68.2 

31.9 
17.5 

39.0 
39.1 

25.8 
24.6 

46.4 
47.6 

48.3 
22.0 

59.1 
78.1 

63.2 
48.8 

103.1 

6.25 
6.95 

7.78 
6.99 

.71 

.73 

2.12 

2.20 

44  2 

66  3 

80.8 

67.8 

5.1 

10.6 

86.9 

29.9 

55.4 

188.8 

97.9 

63.9 

8.61 

16.59 

.88 

.87 

2.58 

2.61 

Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by  Farmers,  July  15,  1932  and  1933 


Date 


5-year   average,    August    1909   to 

July  1914 

July  average,  1910-1914 

1929,  July  15 

1930,  July  15 

1931,  July  15 

1932,  July  15 

August  15_ 

September  15 

October  15 

November  15 

December  15 

1933,  January  15 

February  15 

March  15- 

April  15 

May  15 

June  15 

July  15__ ___ _. 


Wheat 

per 
bushel 


Cents 
88.4 
86.2 

102.4 
70.6 
36.3 
35.6 
38.5 
37.4 
34.6 
32.8 
31.6 
32.9 
32.3 
34.5 
44.8 
59.0 
58.7 
86.9 


Corn, 

per 
bushel 


Cents 
64.2 
70.1 
91.2 
77.1 
54.0 
29.9 
30.2 
28.0 
21.6 
19.4 
18.8 
19.1 
19.4 
20.6 
28.2 
38.9 
40.2 
55.4 


Oats, 

per 

bushel 


Cents 
39.9 
40.9 
42.9 
33.1 
23.3 
17.5 
14.8 
14.4 
13.1 
13.1 
13.0 
13.4 
13.3 
13.7 
17.0 
21.7 
23.1 
39.1 


Barley, 

per 
bushel 


Cents 
61.9 
59.4 
55.6 
40.0 
30.0 
24.6 
21.1 
20.1 
18.2 
20.1 
19.3 
18.4 
17.9 
18.3 
23.4 
29.9 
28.3 
47.6 


Rye, 

per 

bushel 


Cents 
72.0 
71.1 
85.3 
43.6 
33.0 
22.0 
23.3 
23.6 
22.3 
22.1 
21.1 
22.7 
21.9 
22.8 
30.1 
38.9 
43.5 
78.1 


Buck- 
wheat, 

per 
bushel 


Cents 
73.0 
78.3 

100.4 
98.3 
70.0 
44.2 
44.3 
43.0 
40.3 
39.0 
38.3 
39.2 
39.1 
39.5 
42.7 
48.4 
53.6 
66.3 


Pota- 
toes, 
per 
bushel 


Cents 
69.7 
81.5 
88.0 

129.4 
82.5 
48.8 
51.4 
38.0 
34.4 
34.4 
36.8 
37.4 
37.0 
39.0 
42.4 
43.7 
49.4 
97.9 


Sweet- 
pota- 
toes, 

bushel 


Cents 
88.3 
90.7 
135.9 
125.0 
101.1 
63.9 
68.1 
55.3 
44.0 
37.7 
38.9 
42.2 
43.5 
46.6 
49.9 
55.8 
57.5 
67.8 


Flax- 
seed, 
per 
bushel 


Cents 
169.1 
169.0 
233.2 
192.7 
132.6 
80.8 
79.3 
88.1 
87.7 
87.1 
82.8 
90.8 
87.1 
88.0 
94.8 
118.6 
136.3 
188.8 


Apples, 

per 
bushel 


Dollars 
0.96 
.86 
1.60 
1.45 
1.08 
.86 
.65 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.62 
.65 
.66 
.70 
.79 
.85 
.89 
.87 


Hay, 
per  ton 


Dollars 
11.87 
11.78 
11.17 
10.47 
9.30 
6.95 
6.82 
6.80 
6.54 
6.49 
6.14 
6.03 
5.91 
5.89 
6.12 
6.37 
6.43 
6.99 


Cotton 

per 
pound 


Cents 
12.4 
12.7 
17.8 
11.9 
8.5 
5.1 
6.5 
7.2 
6.4 
5.9 
5.4 
5.6 
5.5 
6.1 
6.1 
8.2 
8.7 
10.6 


Butter- 
fat,  per 
pound 


Cents 
26.3 
23.5 
43.4 
31.6 
21.1 
14.4 
17.5 
17.6 
17.8 
18.4 
21.1 
18.9 
15.8 
15.1 
16.5 
20.2 
19.7 
23.0 


Milk 
(whole) 
whole- 
sale, 
1001b. 


Dollars 
1.79 
1.75 
2.46 
2.15 
1.62 
1.20 
1.21 
1.25 
1.28 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.16 
1.10 
1.08 
1.14 
1.21 
1.33 


Eggs, 

per 

dozen 


Cents 
21.5 
16.7 
27.2 
18.8 
14.8 
12.0 
14.7 
17.2 
22.5 
26.1 
28.1 
21.4 
11.0 
10.1 
10.3 
11.8 
10.1 
13.1 


Chick- 
ens, per 
pound 


Cents 
11.4 
12.2 
23.7 
17.4 
15.8 
11.7 
11.7 
11.6 
10.7 
10.1 
9.2 
9.3 
9.4 
9.1 
9.8 
10.4 
10.0 
10.4 
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Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by  Farmers,  July  15,  1932  and  1933,  by  States — Continued 


State  and  division 

Hogs, 
per  100 
pounds 

Beef 

cattle, 
per  100 
pounds 

Veal 
calves, 
per  100 
pounds 

Sheep, 
per  100 
pounds 

Lambs, 
per  100 
pounds 

Milk  cows, 
per  head 

Horses,  per 
head 

Mules,  per 
head 

Chickens, 
per  pound 

Butter, 

per 
pound 

Butter- 
fat,  per 
pound 

Eggs, 

per 

dozen 

Wool  (un- 
washed), 
per  pound 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1333 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Ct. 
28 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 

1933 

Ct. 

25 
26 
27 
27 
26 
25 

1932 

Ct. 

24.3 

27.0 

22.0 

31.3 

28.5 

26.5 

1933 

Ct. 
25.1 

27.8 
22.5 
32.  7 

29.  9 
27.5 

1932 

1933 

Maine 

Doll. 
4.90 
4.50 
4.30 
4.60 
4.60 
5.20 

Doll. 
4.90 
4.30 
4.45 
4.75 
5.40 
5.30 

Doll. 
4.70 
4.10 
3.40 
4.30 
4.30 
5.80 

Doll. 
3.45 
3.30 
3.15 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 

Doll. 
5.60 
5.90 
5.20 
6.50 
6.70 
7.10 

Doll. 
5.30 
5.20 
4.70 
5.90 
6.50 
6.10 

Doll. 
3.20 
3.10 
2.10 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

Doll. 
3.20 
2.95 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.80 

Doll. 
6.40 
6.10 
4.90 
8.00 
7.90 
7.80 

Doll. 
5.60 
6.50 
5.60 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 

Doll. 

47 
62 
54 
79 
80 
70 

Doll. 
41 
49 

50 
69 
71 
71 

Doll. 
105 
86 
107 
115 
105 
111 

Doll. 
115 
85 
115 
115 
110 
121 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Ct. 
VIA 
17.4 
17.5 
18.5 
20.6 
18.6 

Ct. 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

15.5 

17.1 

15.4 

Ct. 

23 
23 
22 
23 
22 
22 

CI. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
26 
26 

Ct. 
11 

8 
19 
10 

9 
10 

Ct. 

23 
24 

25 

25 

21 

Connecticut     -. - 

21 

New  England 

4.75 
4.80 
5.50 
4.90 

4.82 

4.  55 
5.10 
4.70 

4.19 

3.30 

3.40 
4.05 
4.70 

5.87 

5.32 

3.20 

2.60 
3.20 
2.00 

3.20 

5.60 
5.10 



60.00 

55.  04 

105.  24 

112.00 





18.1 

15.0 

22.8 

25.7 

24.5 

~ 18 
20 
19 

26.4 

~ 24 
24 
24 

27.4 

2O0 
23.  0 
16.6 

28.4 

20 
23.9 
17.7 

8 
10 
10 



3.80 
4.20 
5.20 

5.00 
7.10 
6.00 

5.20 
6.40 
5.40 

2.40 
2.80 
2.60 

5.70 
6.00 
5.80 

58 
87 
50 

61 

78 
47 

118 
108 
104 

125 
115 
120 

115 
94 

105 

110 
108 
115 

17.0 
17.6 
15.5 

13.9 
16.7 
12.8 

21 
22 
20 

26 
27 
23 

25 

26 

26 

Middle  Atlantic 

4.  94 

4.70 
J  70 
4.50 
4.50 
4.20 

4.71 

4.50 

5.20 
5.30 
5.70 
4.20 

3.  50 

4.15 

5.82 

5.33 

2.30 

2.50 

5.  35 

5.  75 

56.  21 

56.71 

110.  81 

122.  21 

100.  67 

114.25 

16.3 

13.8 

20.4 

24.3 

18.5 

11 

13 
14 
15 
19 

24.0 
~22 
23 
23 
24 
27 

18.8 

lTl 
10.8 
10.4 
13.0 
11.6 

19.7 

iTs 

12.0 
10.9 
13.4 
12.4 

9.0 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

25.5 

Ohio 

Illinois- 

I.  45 
4.45 
4.15 
4.20 
3.90 

4.65 
4.65 
4.60 
3.90 
3.20 

5.50 
5.20 
5.30 
5.70 
4.80 

5. 10 
4.90 
5.10 
5.30 
4.45 

2.20 
1.80 
2.30 
2.30 
1.60 

2.10 
2.15 
2.40 
2.50 
2.05 

5.20 
5.40 
5.20 
5.30 
4.70 

5.70 
6.10 
6.10 
6.00 
5.70 

36 
35 
38 
38 
38 

35 
34 
40 
39 

42 

90 
77 
67 
102 
84 

108 
89 
81 

120 
95 

85 
84 
74 
98 
85 

100 
93 
84 

111 
93 

12.5 
11.5 
11.5 
12.0 
10.5 

10.6 
10.2 
10.1 
10.3 
9.3 

18 
19 
19 
18 
18 

23 
25 
24 

25 
25 

25 
25 
23 
25 

24 

East  North  Central— 

4.54 

4.26 

3.  90 
3.95 
4.00 
3.20 
3.70 
3.85 
3.90 

4.93 

4.39 

5.19 

4.86 

2.13 

2.23 

5.21 

5.88 

5.80 
5.70 
5.90 
5.10 
5.80 
5.90 
5.90 

37.29 

38.99 

82.54 

95.  97 

79.69 

89.86 

11.7 

10.1 

18.4 

24.1 

15.6 

24.4 

~ 24 
24 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 

11.5 

X7 
9.9 
8.8 
7.5 
9.0 
8.3 
8.0 

12.4 

TbT9 
11.2 
10.0 
8.3 
9.7 
9.4 
9.0 

8.0 

24.6 

Minnesota-.    —         

Missouri -      

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

4.30 
4.20 
4.30 
3.40 
3.80 
4.10 
4.10 

4.90 
5.90 
5.50 
3.50 
4.50 
6.20 
5.40 

3.95 
4.70 
4.45 
3.30 
4.20 
4.70 
4.20 

5.00 
5.00 
4.70 
4.40 
4.60 
5.30 
5.10 

4.40 
4.65 
4.40 
3.80 
4.45 
5.00 
4.35 

2.50 
1.90 
2.40 
2.10 
2.00 
2.30 
2.20 

2.50 
2.20 
2.60 
2.10 
2.70 
2.70 
2.50 

4.90 
4.80 
4.90 
4.30 
4.50 
5.10 
4.60 

33 
35 
31 
31 
31 
35 
34 

36 
35 
30 
32 
32 
35 
31 

68 
72 
49 
53 
47 
61 
49 

87 
78 
58 
67 
61 
65 
56 

76 
77 
68 
53 
56 
74 
63 

89 
84 
75 
72 
67 
78 
72 

9.0 
10.0 
10.0 
8.0 
8.8 
9.4 
9.0 

8.2 
8.9 
8.8 
7.6 
7.8 
8.0 
7.6 

17 
17 
19 
14 
17 
16 
17 

24 
25 
21 
22 
24 
21 
22 

16 
15 
12 
12 

14 
12 
12 

7 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
7 

24 
25 
24 
22 
23 
20 

Kansas —        

20 

West  North  Central- 

4.  15 

3.90 

5.41 

4.36 

4.91 

6.10 
5.60 
4.80 
5.10 
5.40 
4.80 
4.00 
5.50 

4.46 

5.70 
5.20 
4.55 
4.80 
4.55 
4.50 
4.05 
4.95 

2.18 

2.47 

4.73 

5.71 

33.13 

33.49 

58.  08 

68.97 

68.51 

75.92 

9.5 

8.4 

17.1 

22.4 

14.2 

22.9 

9.0 

10.1 

6.9 

22.8 

Delaware         

Maryland 

Virginia     

4.  80 
5.30 
4.40 
4.90 
5.30 
4.20 
3.70 
4.10 

4.  00 
4.45 
4.35 
4.55 
4.55 
4.40 
3.85 
3.45 

4.90 
5.00 
4.40 
4.40 
4.00 
3.60 
2.70 
4.10 

4.20 
4.85 
4.10 
4.20 
3.55 
3.55 
3.15 
3.30 

3.00 
2.50 
2.20 
3.00 
3.70 

3.00 
2.50 
2.45 
3.00 
3.45 
3.60 
3.50 
3.20 

5.80 
5.80 
5.10 
5.00 
5.00 

~5.~40 

6.80 
6.50 
5.70 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.20 
5.00 

48 
44 
34 
36 
35 
33 
27 
44 

45 
42 
31 
34 
31 
34 
26 
41 

73 
74 
68 
77 
65 
60 
53 
63 

83 
83 
79 
91 
82 
74 
64 
63 

95 
90 
82 
75 
95 
80 
80 
83 

105 
95 
89 
82 
115 
104 
94 
93 

15.6 
16.3 
14.7 
14.0 
12.5 
13.2 
12.2 
15.1 

14.4 
14.4 
14.4 
11.0 
12.4 
13.4 
12.4 
13.4 

20 
17 
14 
17 
19 
22 
19 
24 

24 
20 
15 
18 
19 
21 
20 
25 

"~19 
14 
15 
16 
18 
12 
19 

24 
23 
20 
22 
20 
20 
20 
23 

16.0 
14.4 
12.5 
13.0 
12.5 
13.0 
12.3 
15.5 

16.2 
15.5 
13.4 
14.2 
13.4 
15.0 
13.7 
18.5 

9 
8 
8 
9 
10 

22 
26 
27 
28 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida .. 

25 
20 
20 
23 

South  Atlantic 

4.36 

4.15 

3.90 

4.20 
3.80 
2.70 
2.40 

3.66 

3.85 
3.35 
2.75 
2.30 

4.94 

4.59 

4.35 
3.80 
3.75 
3.40 

2.73 

2T00 
2.60 

3.00 

2.78 

5.09 

5.65 

34.  94 

32.60 

69.05 

80.87 

84.95 

101.15 

14.1 

TO 
9.7 
10.1 
10.7 

13.4 

17.8 

16 
15 
17 
21 

18.5 

~~ 20 
14 
18 
22 

14.4 

11 
14 
13 
11 

20.6 

~ 20 
19 
18 
19 

13.3 

~977 
9.5 

10.6 
9.6 

14.5 

lOTI 

10.1 
11.6 
11.7 

8.6 

To 

10 
9 

7 

27.2 

Kentucky 

Tennessee - 

Alabama—. 

Mississiopi 

4.40 
4.30 
3.90 
3.80 

4.05 
3.85 
3.75 
3.40 

4.00 
4.10 
3.50 
3.50 

2.00 
2.85 
3.00 
3.10 

5.80 
4.80 
5.00 
4.50 

0.60 
5.70 
5.70 
4.75 

28 
26 
23 
22 

27 
24 
23 
21 

44 
52 
43 
42 

61 
57 
62 
54 

57 
71 
67 
65 

67 
83 
79 
82 

9.7 
9.1 
9.8 
10.3 

28 
25 
22 
22 

East  South  Central  -- 

4.11 

3.77 

3.30 

2.90 
3.70 
3.90 
3.30 

3.10 

2.60 
3.35 
3.15 
3.25 

3.96 

3.83 

2.24 

2.37 

2.50 
2.90 
3.00 
2.85 

5.42 

6.18 

24.84 

23.81 

45.96 

53.  37 

65.52 

78.37 

10.3 

9.6 

16.5 

~21 
21 
18 
17 

17.4 

~ 2i 
23 
21 
19 

11.9 

11 
14 
11 
10 

19.5 

~ 20 
17 
20 
19 

9.8 

8.2 
9.6 
7.1 
7.7 

10.6 

ITS 
12.4 
8.5 
9.6 

9.8 

26.4 

Arkansas     -  — 

3.50 
4.00 
3.80 
3.60 

3.25 
3.85 
3.50 

3.  50 

4.20 
4.90 
4.60 
4.10 

3.60 
4.40 
3.90 
3.90 

2.70 
3.20 
2.60 
2.20 

4.20 
3.80 
4.00 
3.20 

4.55 
4.40 
5.40 
4.25 

25 
32 
27 
27 

23 
29 
25 
26 

36 
35 
34 

29 

46 
47 
47 
41 

67 
64 

47 
60 

70 
72 
63 
65 

8.6 
11.9 
8.5 
8.7 

8.2 
11.2 
7.3 
8.3 

8 
6 
0 

7 

20 

Louisiana--        .    

20 
16 

24 

West  South  Central- 

3.69 

3.49 

3.80 
4.25 
3.80 
3.80 
4.00 
4.90 
3.90 
4.60 

3.42 

3.21 

4.33 

5.10 
4.40 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.40 
5.40 
5.40 

3.90 

2.23 

2.30 
2.50 
2.80 
1.90 
2.90 
3.20 
3.20 
2.70 

2.85 

3.24 

4.28 

27.26 

25.55 

31.75 

43.  87 

52.32 

66.36 

8.8 

8.1 

10.8 
7-6 

11.6 
8.8 

10.5 

16.0 
9.4 

15.5 

17.8 

~T7 
18 
18 
18 
20 
20 
18 
21 

19.8 

~20 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
26 

10.6 

12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
14 
16 
16 

19.6 

~ 19 
21 
20 
21 
22 
21 
22 
23 

7.7 

iTo 
10.5 
14.0 
11.3 
12.9 
18.6 
12.0 
15.0 

9.4 

IL~7 

11.1 

12.5 
10.5 
13.2 
18.0 
12.4 
17.9 

7.0 

23.7 

Montana .- 

Idaho 

3.60 
4  30 
3.80 
4.10 
4.00 
4.60 
4.20 
4.30 

3.90 
3.50 
4.60 
4.90 
4.10 
4.60 
4.10 
4.90 

4.30 
3.60 
4.30 
4.30 
4.00 
4.00 
3.65 
4.20 

5.10 
4.35 
5.10 
5.20 
5.10 
5.10 
5.30 
5.50 

2.90 
2.95 
2.65 
2.25 
2.00 
2.65 
2.95 
2.70 

4.00 
3.80 
4.70 
4.90 
4.70 
4.60 
4.40 
4.10 

5.10 
5.00 
5.20 
5.20 
5.00 
5.40 
5.40 
5.20 

35 
34 
38 
34 
34 
61 
36 
42 

38 
39 
39 
33 
32 
48 
38 
40 

28 
40 
39 
41 
38 
60 
48 
44 

39 
53 
47 
49 
37 
41 
55 
46 

30 
49 

61 
62 
47 
45 
44 
51 

43 
58 
65 
61 

45 
50 
51 
50 

11.0 
8.6 
11.5 
10.5 
11.7 
18.0 
10.6 
16.0 

7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
5 
6 

23 
22 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

22 
20 
18 

Arizona - 

Utah —         

Nevada _ 

20 
20 
19 

Mountain 

4.04 

3.93 

4.36 

4.11 

5.19 

5.01 

2.62 

2.30 
2.20 
2.00 

2.62 

2.75 
2.80 
2.50 

4.44 

5.17 

34.80 

36.92 

38.13 

45.25 

46.75 

52.90 

10.9 

9.8 

18.0 

~19 

18 
18 

22.5 

— 25 
25 
25 

12.1 

15 
14 
18 

20.7 

~ 23 
23 
26 

12.2 

i27y 

13.3 
15.4 

12.0 

1575 
15.0 
16.3 

6.4 

20.9 

Washington.    

Oregon 

California. 

4.80 
4.80 
4.40 

4.65 
4.55 
4.55 

4.20 
4.30 
4.50 

4.40 
3.80 
4.35 

5.70 
5.00 
5.40 

5.30 
5.10 
5.10 

4.00 
3.30 
4.10 

5.00 
5.00 
5.30 

42 
37 
42 

38 
35 
44 

61 
49 

48 

65 
67 
59 

66 
45 
58 

71 
65 
61 

9.6 
11.6 
14.7 

10.1 
10.1 
13.5 

6 

7 
7 

19 
22 
20 

Pacific i 

_45_7 
4.23 

4.57 

4.41 

4.20 
3.97 

5.39 
5.00 

5.15 

2.11 

2.65 

3.77 

5.14 

40.75 

40.50 

52.39 

63.  3S 

58.43 

64.66 

13.2 

12.4 

18.6 

25.0 

16.1 

24.4 
2375 

14.5 
I2T0 

16.0 

1371 

6.9 
7.0 

20.7 

United  States 

3.98 

4.52 

4.62 

2.37 

2.59 

4.37 

5.24 

36.44 

36.45 

61.20 

72.00 

65.79 

78.63 

11.7 

10.4 

18.4 

21.3 

14.4 

22.4 

Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by  Farmers,  July  15,  1933,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Date 


5-year  average: 

August   1909,  to 

July  1914 

July  average: 

1910-1914 

1929,  July  15 

1930,  July  15 

1931,  July  15 

1932,  July  15 

August  15 

September  15— 

October  15 

November  15— 
December  15 

1933,  January  15 

February  15 

March  15 

April  15 

May  15 

June  15 

July  15 


Hoi 
per  100 
lb 


Doll. 
7.24 

7.25 

10.33 
8.38 
6.20 
4.23 
4.06 
3.78 
3.25 
3.05 
2.73 
2.68 
2.94 
3.22 
3.21 
3.88 
3.96 
3.98 


Beef 

cattle, 

per  100 

lb. 


Doll. 
5.20 

5.33 

9.75 
7.06 
6.11 
4.52 
4.35 
4.31 
3.91 
3.73 
3.41 
3.28 
3.31 
3.42 
3.54 
3.95 
4.04 
3.97 


Veal 

calves, 

per  100 

lb 


Dolt. 
6.75 

6.74 
12.40 
9.19 
6.66 
5.00 
4.93 
5.12 
4.75 
4.47 
4.16 
4.12 
4.75 
4.57 
4.36 
4.50 
4.51 
4.62 


Sheep, 

per  100 

lb. 


Doll. 
4.55 

4.56 
7.25 
4.65 
3.01 
2.37 
2.19 
2.17 
2.03 
2.06 
2.04 
2.10 
2.16 
2.18 
2.29 
2.47 
2.46 
2.59 


Lambs, 

per  100 

lb. 


Doll. 
5.90 

6.09 
11.90 
8.08 
5.60 
4.37 
4.11 
4.11 
3.95 
3.91 
3.95 
4.09 
4.19 
4.27 
4.34 
4.72 
6.18 
6.24 


Wool, 

per 
pound 


a. 

17.8 

17.5 
29.4 
19.2 
12.7 
7.0 
7.4 
9.1 
9.5 
9.4 
9.2 


8.9 
10.1 
17.7 
21.3 
22.4 


Milk 

cows, 

per 

head 


Doll. 
48 

49 
96 
72 
49 
36 
36 
36 
34 
33 
32 
32 
31 
31 
32 
34 
35 


Horses, 
per 
head 


Doll. 
142 


Mules, 
per 
head 


Doll. 


73 


Hay,  per  ton 


Timo- 
thy 


Doll. 


11.91 
12.32 
10.77 
7.34 
7.34 
7.20 
7.19 
7.04 
7.15 
6.95 
6.91 
6.94 
7.18 
7.39 
7.57 
7.82 


Clover 


Doll. 


11.60 
11.71 
10.30 
8.04 
8.03 
7.97 
7.58 
7.53 
7.62 
7.50 
7.27 
7.43 
7.69 
7.83 
7.77 
8.17 


Alfalfa 


Doll. 


13.12 
11.44 
9.80 
7.38 
7.15 
7.27 
7.05 
7.01 
6.77 
6.70 
6.39 
6.34 
6.46 
6.71 
6.69 
7.48 


Clover 

seed, 

per 

bushel 


Doll. 
9.13 

8.91 

17.17 
10.34 
10.76 
6.77 
5.79 
5.34 
4.70 
4.61 
4.67 
4.73 
4.78 
4.95 
6.25 
5.46 
5.58 
6.04 


Timo 

thy 
seed, 

per 

bushel 


Doll. 
3.88 

3.92 

2.36 

2.53 

2.33 

1.20 

.91 

.93 

.88 

.92 

.95 

.98 

.99 

1.01 

1.02 

1.10 

1.10 

1.38 


Alfalfa 

seed, 

per 

bushel 


Doll. 


14.68 
12.10 
9.98 
6.53 
5.98 
5.59 
5.25 
6.19 
5.42 
6.68 
5.89 
5.93 
6.32 
6.64 
6.82 
7.10 


Cot- 
ton- 
seed, 
per 
ton 


Doll. 
22.01 

21.88 
34.84 
27.35 
19.52 
8.61 
9.13 
11.28 
10.45 
9.54 
8.87 
8.81 
8.91 
9.22 
10.03 
12.00 
12.96 
16.59 


Soy- 
beans; 

per 
bushel 


Doll. 


2.46 
1.96 
1.12 
.58 
.58 
.57 
.55 
.45 
.44 
.45 
.45 
.48 
.58 
.86 
.98 
1.04 


Cow 
peas, 
per 

i.n  .li.'l 


Doll. 


3.19 

2.93 

1.89 

.67 

.70 

.67 

.70 

.63 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.62 

.69 

.89 

1.02 

1.21 


Pea- 
nuts, 
per 
pound 


Ct. 


5.1 
4.9 
3.7 
3.8 
1.4 
1.7 
2.0 
1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.5 
1.5 
2.1 
2.3 
2.5 
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Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by  Farmers,  July  15, 
1932  and  1933  by  States — Continued 


State 
and 
divi- 
sion 

Hay,  per  ton 

Clover- 
seed,  per 
bushel 

Timo- 
thy 

Alfalfa 

seed,  per 

bushel 

Timothy 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

Prairie 

seed,  per 
bushel 

1932 

Doll. 

8.80 
11.30 

9.90 
15.00 
19.00 
18.80 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 
Dol. 

1932 
Dol. 

1933 
Dol. 

1932 

1933 

Me 

Doll 
9.00 
14.50 
12.30 
15.00 
17.40 
16.50 
12.44 

Doll 
7.70 
10.50 
10.50 
15.00 
19.00 
19.00 

Doll. 
8.90 
14.60 
11.00 
14.70 
16.00 
18.00 

Doll. 
15.00 

Doll 

la  nn 

Doll. 
7.00 
9.50 
8.00 
9.00 

Doll. 
6.50 

10.00 
7.00 
9  51 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

N.H 

14.  00  14.  00 

Vt.   

13.50 
16.00 
20.00 
21.  60 

14.00 
16.00 
20.00 
20.00 

Mass.    _ 

R.I 

10.  00  12.  00 

Conn_.  . 

10.00 
8.00 

11.00 







N.E 

11.89 

12.40 

11.98 

16.78 

16.00 

8.25 

7.00 

N.Y 

7.50 
10.80 
9.30 

7.90 
12.00 
9.50 

8.00 
12.40 
10.50 

7.30 
13.00 
10.20 

7.70 
14.30 
13.30 

8.40 
16.00 
14.20 

6.00 
7.00 
6.60 

4.50 
7.00 
8.40 

9.00 

N.J 

Pa 

9.306.90 

2.  50 

:.  1:1 





M.A 

8.39 

8.70 

8.67 

8.70 

9.92 

10.65 

6.27 

5.77 

9.23 

6.92 

6.00 
6.  00 
6.00 
5.60 
6.70 

5798 

7.00 
6.50 
6.10 
6.00 

1.60 
1.80 
1.20 

1.50 
1.90 
1.40 





Ohio 

Ind 

111 

4.40 
5.20 
5.30 
5.90 
9.70 

5.40 
6.10 
5.80 
5.00 
9.20 

5.60 
5.50 
6.30 
6.60 
10.50 

6.10 
6.20 
6.60 
5.60 
10.  50 

6.50 
6.90 
8.40 
7.20 

12.  SO 

8.72 

7.30 
8.20 
8.80 
5.90 
12.  20 

4."  30 
5.00 
2.50 
6.00 

~5.~46 

Tto 

4.40 
5.00 
7.20 

6.70 
7.10 
6.10 
6.60 
7.50 



..... 

Mich  ... 

8.00 
10.80 

8  20 

Wis 

1.80 

ITii 

1.15 
1.00 
1.45 
1.00 
1.80 

1.45 

m 

1.25 
1.40 
1.25 
1.80 
1.30 

11.00 

E.N.C.. 

5.58 

6.54 

7.54 

7.33 

8.57 

6.94 

6.75 

9.15 

9.52 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.Dak.. 
S.Dak... 

7.20 
6.  SO 
5.60 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

7.90 
4.85 
6.20 
4.30 
3.00 
5.00 
4.50 

7.00 
7.80 
7.20 
5.50 
6.00 
6.10 
5.60 

8.00 
5.40 
7.00 
4.25 
4.30 
5.40 
5.50 

8.80 
8.70 
7.70 
7.50 
6.00 
6.60 
6.00 

9.20 
7.00 
7.80 
6.00 
6.80 
6.20 
8.20 

5.70 
5.20 
4.50 
4.40 
4.60 
5.40 
3.70 

5.50 
3.95 
4.80 
4.20 
5.00 
4.60 
4.15 

7.20 
6.80 
7.70 
6.50 

9.00 

~7.~o6 

8.00 
5.90 
4.80 

6.21 

9.60 

"8.~50 
8  50 

Nebr.... 

6.80 
8.00 

6.40 
6.00 

6.67 

7.00 
5.80 

l7l2 

1.36 

W.N.C.. 

6.07 

5.77 

7.15 

6.31 

7.38 

7.47 

4.94 

4.75 

7.20 

7.54 

Del 

9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
15.00 

11.00 
11.00 
10.60 
9.50 
15.00 

9.60 
10.80 
11.00 
12.00 
14.00 

10.10 
11.80 
12.50 
10.90 
16.00 

12.00 
12.80 
12.70 
10.30 
15.00 
14.  20 
14.70 

14.00 
14.00 
14.30 
12.70 
17.50 
17.00 
14.50 

Md 
Va...... 

W.Va... 
N.C 

"6.~66 
5.00 
8.60 
8.40 
7.00 

5.~60 
6.50 
11.50 
10.00 
7.00 

9.30 
10.00 
10.00 

6.00 
7.10 



.._:: 

s.c 

Ga 

Fla 

6.50 



.... 

S.A 

10.71 

10.54 

11.47 

11.90 

12.64 

14.19 

7.40 

8.52 





— 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

8.00 
10.90 

8.50 
12.80 

8.50 
10.00 

9.30 
10.80 
12.00 
10.50 

9.50 
11.50 
12.00 

9.30 

9.80 
12.40 
12.50 
13.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.20 

7.00 
8.00 
7.50 
6.50 

8.50 

6.00 
6.00 

.... 

.... 

----- 

Miss 

7.60 

(Too 

~ 

E.S.C... 

9.16 

10.04 

9.04 

9.84 

9.83 

10.47 

5.71 

7.39 





— 

Ark 

7.20 

8.60 

7.60 
6.80 
4.00 

8.50 
8.00 
6.50 

8.60 
9.90 
6.10 
8.00 

10.30 
11.00 
9.30 
11.10 

4.80 
6.30 
3.10 
5.50 

5.70 
6.80 
4.60 
7.00 

La 

Okla 

4.45 

5.00 

Tex 

5.00 





' 

W.S.C.. 

7.34 

9.99 

4.15 

5.51 

5.00 

Mont 

Idaho . 

8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.60 
9.50 

6.50 
8.00 
6.30 
6.20 
6.50 

6.00 
6.50 

7.20 

5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
6.30 
6.50 

7.00 
6.00 
8.30 
6.30 
7.80 
7.  00 
6.80 
6.30 

6.66 

5.70 
5.70 
7.00 
6.90 
9.00 
6.50 
5.20 
4.75 

5.60 
5.50 
7.60 
7.30 
5.00 
5.50 
7.00 
6.00 

5.80 
5.00 
6.10 
6.40 
6.80 
5.50 
4  30 

~6.~C0 
6.00 
6.00 

4.~50 
4.75 
4.80 

.... 

.... 

8.50 
7.20 
7.40 
6.20 
6.50 
4.00 
5.70 

9.00 

7.40 

Wyo 

7.20 

Colo 

N.Mex.. 
Ariz 

.___ 

.... 

7.40 
7.00 
4.80 

9.00 

S.  00 

6.80 
6.50 

7.70 

5.90 
5.90 

6  60 

Nev.    . 

4.20 

4753 



Mount  . 

8.25 

6.69 

6.53 

5.79 

0.05 

6.55 

5.70 

6.00 

6.42 

6.82 



Wash 

8.50 

9.60 
9.00 
5.00 

6.90 
7.00 
7.00 

9.80 

10.20 
7.50 

6.00 
6.70 
6.00 

9.50 
8.30 
6.80 

7.35 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

Oreg 

Calif..., 

5.90 

5.5 

o.__ 

— 

8.00 
6.00 

9.50 
5.70 

Pac 

9.60 

6.97 

9.92 

6.11 

5.  74    5. 

6.49 

U.S 

7.34 

7.82 

8.04 

8.17 

7.38 

7.48 

5.14 

5.18 

6.77 

6.04 

1.20 

1.38 

6.53 

7.10 

A  12-point  rise  lifted  the  general  average  of  prices  paid  farmers 
for  agricultural  commodities  to  76  percent  of  their  pre-war  level 
during  the  month  ended  July  15.  Further  depreciation  of  the 
dollar,  generally  poor  crop  prospects,  and  expectations  of  a 
substantial  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  furnished  the  basis  for 
this  strong  advance  that  pushed  local  market  prices  to  the 
highest  level  recorded  since  July  1931.  Market  price  declines 
since  July  15  indicate,  however,  that  the  index  has  declined 
materially  since  that  time. 

Prices  paid  farmers  for  all  products  except  apples  and  beef 
cattle  shared  in  the  general  increase  to  July  15,  the  12-point 
rise  in  the  all-farm-commodity  price  index  not  being  equaled 
since  May  1917.  Grains  gained  most,  the  July  15  subindex 
for  that  group  rising  31  points  over  a  month  earlier.  Indexes 
for  all  the  other  groups  except  meat  animals  also  advanced, 
fruits  and  vegetables  rising  29  points;  cotton  and  cottonseed,  15 
points;  chickens  and  eggs,  12;  and  dairy  products,  6  points; 
while  meat  animals  showed  no  change. 


Citrus  Fruits 


Condition  Aug. 

1 

Production ' 

Crop  and  State 

Aver- 
age, 
1921- 
30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Aver- 
age, 
1926- 
30 

1931 

1932 

Oranges: 
California,  all 

Pet. 

78 
78 
79 
82 

Pet. 

77 
74 
80 
74 

pa. 

73 
71 
75 
66 

Pet. 
63 
57 
69 
78 

1,000 
boxes 
29,875 

1,000 
boxes 
34, 900 

1,000 
boxes 
33  400 

Navels    .  

Valencias 

Floridas,  all 

12,340 
10,  900 

13, 800 
11,  200 

14  300 

Commercial 

11  800 

Tangerines .. 

"71 
"60 

69 
63 
81 

85 

59 

53 
40 
82 

67 
51 
81 
78 

Satsumas 

Texas 

126 
101 

88 
190 

32 

520 
145 

70 
245 

54 

Arizona 

Alabama 

120 

Louisiana    

95 

85 

80 

241 

Mississippi.  

80 

7  States  a 

42,  752 

9,940 

8,  060 

926 

853 

245 

49,  734 

10,  200 
7,700 
2,017 
2,480 
450 

48, 788 
9  900 

Grapefruit: 
Florida,  all 

79 

66 

57 

71 

Commercial 

6  700 

California 

87 
78 
83 

73 
30 
84 

76 
81 
84 

2,200 
1  350 

Texas 

Arizona 

471 

4  States  J    

11,965 
7,092 

7 

15,147 

7,800 

9 

13,  221 

7,  000 
10 

Lemons: 
California 

76 
77 

82 
70 

09 
66 

74 
76 

Limes: 
Florida 

1  Relates  to  crop  produced  from  bloom  of  year  shown,  picking  beginning  Nov.  1  in 
California  and  about  Sept.  1  in  other  States.  Florida  crop  for  1933-34  season  will  be 
forecast  in  October;  other  States  in  December. 

!  Short-time  average. 

3  Net  content  of  boxes  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona,  the  approximate  aver- 
age for  oranges  is  70  pounds  net,  and  for  grapefruit  60  pounds;  in  Florida  and  other 
States,  oranges  83  pounds  and  grapefruit  73  pounds. 


Condition  of  Commercial  Truck  and  Canning  Crops, 
1933,  with  Comparisons 


August  1, 


Crop 


For  market: 

Lima  beans 

Snap  beans 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Domestic 

Danish 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Sweet  corn  (New  Jersey) 

Cucumbers 

Eggplant  (New  Jersey) 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Green  peas__ 

Green  peppers  (New  Jersey) . 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 

For  canning: 

Lima  beans 

Snap  beans 

Beets 

Cabbage  for  kraut 

Sweet  corn 

Tomatoes 


Aug.  1 
average, 
1922-31 


Percent 
1  78.4 

84.2 
189.0 
182.5 
'82.0 
■82.8 

79.5 
'  88.3 
177.7 

81.4 


1  76.1 
83.0 
80.1 
77.4 
82.0 
84.0 


77.5 
69.0 


82.6 

77.8 
78.5 


Aug.  1, 
1932 


Percent 
76.1 
77.8 
86.4 
83.8 
85.0 
82.6 
80.6 
87.5 
77.5 
85.6 
65.0 
71.7 
85.0 
77.6 
81.6 
79.3 
90.0 
72.0 
82.7 
60.1 

76.3 
72.4 
85.0 
88.8 
80.0 
85.3 


Julv  1, 
1933 


Percent 
77.2 
77.9 
90.0 


68.7 


79.0 
83.8 
80.0 
69.1 
82.0 
66.3 
86.0 
76.7 
70.6 
75.4 
82.0 
66.1 
74.5 
70.8 

79.7 
65.0 
73.6 
64.6 
80.9 
74.5 


Aug.  1, 
1933 


Percent 
78.0 
72.8 
84.3 
58.1 
61.1 
55.1 
80.  6 
71.2 
79.4 
67.6 
83.0 
67.6 
75.0 
67.6 
73.1 
63.7 
76.6 
66.2 
70.7 
70.5 

78.7 
57.3 
64.6 
59.5 
73.1 
71.9 


■  Short-time  average. 

Practically  all  vegetables  have  suffered  a  considerable  set- 
back by  reason  of  the  hot  July  weather  and  lack  of  rains  in  an 
area  extending  from  New  York  through  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
beyond  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Garden  crops  have  been 
seriously  affected  in  a  large  portion  of  the  north  central  region 
and  home  supplies  have  unquestionably  been  reduced  to  an 
extremely  low  point  in  some  localities.  Truck  crops  grown  for 
market,  in  sections  most  affected  by  heat  and  unrelieved 
drought,  show  a  noticeable  reduction  in  yield  prospects.  With 
close  utilization,  however,  available  supplies  of  commercial 
truck  crops  over  the  country  at  large  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  acute  vegetable  shortage  in  any 
market. 


August  1933 
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Estimated  Commercial  Acreage  and  Forecast  of  Production  of  Specified  Truck  Crops,  1933,  Compared  with  1932 


For  Market 


Crop,  group,  and  all 
States  total 


Snap  beans: 

FalP 

Early  (1) 

Early  (2) 

Second  early 

Intermediate  (1) 

Intermediate  (2) 

Late  (1) 

Total,  all  States 


Cabbage: 

Fain... 

Early 

Second  early 

Intermediate  * 

Late  domestic:  * 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Group  total 

Total  all  States  *. 


Cantaloupes: 

Early 

Second  early 

Intermediate 

Late 

Total  all  States, 

Cauliflower- 
Fall  and  winter  ' 

Early . 

Late  (1) 

Total  all  States- 
Cucumbers: 

Fall' 

Early  (1) 

Early  (2) 

Second  early 

Intermediate 

Late  (1) 

Total,  all  States 


Onions: 
Early 

Intermediate 

Late: 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa,  other 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  3 

Utah. ____ 

Washington,  other. 
Wisconsin 

Group  total 

Total  all  States 

6363°— 33- 


Acreage 


1932 


Acres 
15, 800 
14.000 
29,  200 
21,  030 
9,710 
10,  350 


5,  000 


1933 


121, 190 


700 
34,910 
10,880 


22,  660 

1,760 

3  2,  870 
3,290 
1,170 

10,000 
2,560 
1,600 
1,100 
550 
9,900 


3  34,  800 


139,  070 


46, 100 

47,  680 

21,  770 

1  20,  220 


135,  770 


9,190 
8,640 


8,170 


29,800 


1,350 
12,  950 
11,  750 


6,540 
7,520 
2,540 


44,  700 


24,850 


10,  330 

5,640 
5,  670 
1,600 

800 
8,580 
1.400 
2,720 
8,670 
2,400 

200 
8,770 
5,140 
1,300 

360 
1,000 
1,000 
1,240 


56,  490 


3  91,  670 


Acres 
12,  200 
24,200 
25,  620 
15,  500 
10,  320 
10,320 


5,510 


1,300 
31,  750 
13,  400 


21,  220 

1,500 
2,800 
2,800 
1,000 
8,000 
2,260 
2,000 
1,050 
270 
7,200 


2S.SSII 


124, 150 


35,  940 
30,  550 
20,  500 
20,  490 


107,4 


10,  000 
7,250 


6,760 


28,  110 


1,600 
10,  700 
10,  790 


5,450 
7,410 
2,240 


19,  300 


9,180 

4,580 

4,150 

1,400 

750 

6,700 

1,120 

3,100 

7,380 

2,200 

170 

8,750 

4,420 

1,400 

290 

900 

850 

1, 150 


Yield  per  acre 


1932 


Bushels 
124 
106 


87 
100 


91 


Tons 
3.7 
5.0 
4.4 


5.7 

10.0 

3  8.7 

10.3 
7.5 

11.0 
9.2 
7.5 
9.0 

14.9 
8.0 


Prelim 

inary, 

1933 


Bushels 
83 
100 
95 
51 
81 
96 
Indi- 
cated 
126 


9.4 


Crates 

140 

118 

109 

>  134 


127 


277 
246 


201 


247 


49,  310 


77,  790 


197 


290 

352 
290 
450 
275 
360 
290 
440 
370 
390 
400 
420 
270 
440 
250 
500 
400 
270 


362 


309 


Prelim- 
inary 
tons 
5.0 
4.7 
4.9 
Indi- 
cated 
6.7 

10.2 
4.5 
7.0 
6.0 
6.6 
5.5 
7.0 
7.0 

10.6 
6.5 


Production 


1932 


1,000 

bushels 

1,953 

1,484 

2  2, 456 

2  1,  434 

2  844 

1,036 


3  612 


6.6 


Crates 
146 
133 
101 
151 


134 

Prelim 
inary 
239 
258 
Indi- 
cated 
209 


63 
43 

79 
Indi 
cated 

81 
118 


Prelim- 
inary 

134 
Indi- 
cated 

301 

349 
305 
470 
180 
225 
280 
350 
340 
350 
280 
390 
250 
450 
230 
420 
445 
250 


327 


276 


Torts 

2,600 
173,  500 
48,  300 


128,  800 

2  17,  600 

3  25,  000 
32, 900 

8,800 
2  110,  000 
23,  600 
12,  000 
9,900 
8,200 
79,200 


Prelim- 
inary, 
1933 


1,000 

bushels 

1,016 

2,420 

2,440 

792 

841 

987 

Forecast 
696 


1,000 

crates 
2  6, 435 
2  5,  646 

2  2,  382 

3  2,  716 


2  3  17,  179 


2,550 
2,123 


2  1,640 


2  7,  364 


79 
!  798 

'961 


464 
708 
164 


2  3,  282 


2  2,  992 

2  1,  985 

2  1,  644 

2  720 

220 

3,089 

2  406 

1,197 

3,208 

936 

80 

3,683 

1,388 

672 

3  90 

600 

400 

335 


2  3  20,  453 


2  3  28,  331 


Prelim- 
inary 
tons 

6,500 
148, 600 
65,  000 

Forecast 
142,  600 

15,300 

12,  600 

19,  600 

6,000 

52,800 

12,400 

14,000 

7,400 

2,900 

46,800 


189, 800 


1,000 

crates 
5,248 
4,048 
2,069 
3, 085 


14, 450 

Prelim- 
inary 
2  2, 386 
1,870 

Forecast 
1,411 


101 
460 


Forecast 
444 
871 
179 


Prelim- 
inary 
2,579 

Forecast 
2,761 

1,598 

1,266 

658 

135 

1,608 

314 

1,085 

2,509 

770 

48 

3,412 

1,105 

630 

67 

378 

378 

288 


16, 149 


21, 489 


For  Market— Continued 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Crop,  group,  and  all 
States  total 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Prelim- 
inary, 
1933 

1932 

Prelim- 
inary, 
1933 

Tomatoes: 
Fall  i 

Acres 
3,600 
8,500 
19,760 
40,600 

44, 170 
3  36,  220 

Acres 
6,600 
10,800 
30,  600 
35,000 

37, 140 
32,  790 

Bushels 

76 

160 

66 

79 

131 
3  140 

Bushels 
29 
150 
53 
77 
Indi- 
cated 
133 
136 

1,000 

bushels 

272 

1,360 

1,299 

3,214 

5,780 
3  5,  057 

■1,000 
bushels 
190 

Early  (1) 

1,620 

Early  (2) 

1,624 

Second  early. 

2,702 

Intermediate.  

Fore- 
cast 
4,950 

Late  (1) __ 

4,472 

Total  all  States 

3  160,  050 

159,  430 

3  112 

3  17,  961 

Watermelons: 
Early.   

38,  000 
141,  560 
53,  280 

30,500 
107,  550 
49,860 

Melons 
304 
205 
374 

Indi- 
cated 
melons 
344 
241 
354 

1,000 
melons 
2  11, 552 
2  29, 027 
2  19,  941 

Fore- 
cast 
1,000 
melons 
10  505 

Second  early     ..  . 

25,  887 

Late        _..___ 

17,  597 

Total  all  States 

232,  840 

187,  910 

260 

287 

2  60,  520 

53,  989 

For  Manufacture 

Snap  beans: 

United  States  total... 
Sweet  corn: 

United  States  total... 

31,660 
164,  930 

32,800 
193,  860 

Tons 
1.38 

3  2.35 

Tons 
1.22 

2.00 

Tons 
43,760 

3  386, 930 

Tons 
40, 160 

387, 990 

Green  peas: 

United  States  total.  _. 

185,  900 

214,  910 

Pounds 
1,238 

Pounds 
1,280 

1,000 

pounds 
230,  071 

1,000 
pounds 
275,  056 

Tomatoes: 

United  States  total... 

280,  410 

274,  060 

Tons 
34.28 

Tons 
3.89 

Tons 
31,199,100 

Tons 
1, 065,  620 

1  Fall  crop  states  supply  earliest  new  crop  movement,  starting  in  fall  preceding 
year  shown. 

2  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions. 

3  Revised. 

1  Includes  cabbage  for  kraut. 


Estimated  Commercial  Acreage  of  Specified  Truck  Crops,  1933, 
with  Comparisons 


Crop,  group,  and  United 
States  total 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
prelimi- 
nary 

Cabbage: 
Fall  i 

Acres 
780 
33,450 
13, 080 
22,050 

28,940 

1,600 

Acres 
530 
39,600 
15,  320 
23,890 

33,590 

1,900 

200 

360 

2,450 

19,  640 

430 

670 

8,640 

34,  2yo 

70 

Acres 
1,050 
31, 950 
13,460 
24,270 

43, 360 

2,200 

350 

600 

1,900 

20,920 

450 

710 

11, 180 

38,  370 

230 

Acres 
1,000 
44, 600 
13,300 
21,610 

34,980 

2,200 

350 

600 

1,650 

21,  550 

420 

700 

7,500 

34,  970 

280 

Acres 
700 
34,910 
10, 880 
22,  660 

34,800 

2,390 

420 

750 

2,070 

21,000 

440 

600 

7,400 

35,  070 

50 

Acres 
1,300 

Early              

31,  750 

13,400 

21, 220 

Late: 

28, 880 

Danish: 2 

1,960 

400 

350 

1,590 

19, 170 

430 

650 

6,750 

30,  440 

60 

700 

1,760 

16,  800 

Ohio 

480 

Pennsylvania..  .  . 

500 
5,000 

Group  total 

27,  600 

Total,  all  States  »_. 

128,  790 

147,  290 

152,  690 

150,  740 

139,  070 

124, 150 

Included  in  above  total: 

17,  260 
111,  530 

20,  610 
126,  680 

28,  350 
124,  340 

19,  530 
131,  210 

16, 120 
122,  950 

12,  960 

111,  190 

Carrots: 
Fall  i i 

1,840 
6,800 
6,270 
2,490 
3,070 

2,900 
8,500 
8,730 
2,200 
5,350 

3,950 
9,050 
7,650 
2,150 
6,390 

4,340 
8,730 
10,  660 
1,710 
5,500 

3,370 
8,950 
9,430 
1,660 
5,980 

5,030 

Early.  . 

11,  300 

Second  early     

8,440 

Intermediate -  — 

1,850 

6,310 

Total,  all  States 

20,470 

27,  680 

29, 190 

30,  940 

29,  390 

31,  930 

Celery: 

10, 140 

11,  320 

13,  030 

13,  550 

14,  450 

13,  730 

Total,  all  States 

29, 060 

31, 870 

33,  940 

34,  440 

36,500 

i  Fall-crop  States  supply  earliest  new  crop  movement,  starting  in  fall  preceding 
year  shown. 
2  Includes  cabbage  for  kraut. 
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Midsummer  Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook,  July  1933 

A  larger  supply  of  poultry  for  market  is  anticipated  this  sea- 
son but  the  actual  increase  may  not  be  so  great  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  chickens  now  being  raised  would  suggest,  as 
the  birds  may  be  marketed  at  lower  average  weights  than  usual 
owing  to  the  higher  feed  costs.  Present  heavier  storage  stocks 
of  dressed  poultry  and  larger  receipts  from  the  farms  will  tend 
to  prevent  poultry  prices  from  showing  much  improvement. 
If  the  increase  in  pay  rolls  which  has  occurred  during  the  past 
3  months  should  continue,  however,  consumer  demand  for 
poultry  products  would  be  favorably  influenced. 

The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  is 
likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  a  small  amount  but  will 
probably  be  less  than  the  average  supply.  Early  fall  marketings 
will  probably  be  less  than  last  year.  However,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  large  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  (about  4  percent 
greater  than  the  5-year  average,  and  about  33  percent  in  excess 
of  the  extremely  small  stocks  of  last  year)  which  must  be  utilized 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  months.  These  storage  eggs 
will  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon  egg  prices. 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1  was 
practically  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  number  of  young 
chickens  in  farm  flocks  was  3  percent  greater  than  the  number 
a  year  ago.  The  probable  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks  during 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  appears  now  to  depend  mainly  upon 
whether  the  heavy  marketings  of  laying  stock,  which  have 
accompanied  the  rise  in  the  price  of  feed  and  the  lag  in  the  rise 
of  egg  prices,  will  continue  long  enough  to  wipe  out  the  gain 
in  the  number  of  chickens  raised. 

The  prospective  large  supply  of  pork  and  other  meats  during 
the  next  6  or  8  months,  due  to  expected  heavy  marketings  of 
meat  animals  because  of  feed  shortage  brought  about  by  drought 
conditions,  may  be  a  factor  in  limiting  the  demand  for  poultry 
and  eggs.  Farm  prices  of  chickens  and  eggs  have  not  shared  in 
the  increases  that  have  occurred  to  date  in  the  prices  of  most 
agricultural  commodities  and  in  the  prices  of  poultry  feedstuffs, 
and  the  price  outlook  from  the  standpoint  of  supplies  is  not 
encouraging  to  poultry  and  egg  producers. 

Hens  in  farm  flocks.- — The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  per 
farm  flock  on  July  1  this  year  was  practically  the  same  as  on 
July  1  last  year  but  was  about  2  percent  less  than  in  1931  and 
7  percent  less  than  the  July  1  average  for  the  5  years  1927  to  1931. 
In  the  Northern  States  the  number  is  lightly  greater  than  last 
year  but  in  the  South  and  West  it  is  smaller.  The  number  on 
hand  June  1  was  about  3  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier 
but  the  gain  was  entirely  lost  through  the  heavy  marketings  of 
hens  during  June.  Marketings  had  continued  heavy  up  to 
July  15  and  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hens  saved  will  be 
materially  less  this  year  than  last. 

Commercial  baby  chick  production. — The  production  of  baby 
chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  during  the  first  half  of  1933 
was  about  8  percent  greater  than  the  production  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1932.  Early  hatchings  were  smaller 
than  last  year  but  in  April,  May,  and  June  they  were  materially 
larger.  This  indicates  that  a  larger  number  of  pullets  can  be 
kept  for  egg  production  next  fall  than  a  year  ago,  but  as  the 
average  hatchings  were  late,  unless  growing  conditions  are 
unusually  favorable,  pullets  will  begin  laying  at  a  later  date  than 
last  year.  It  is  possible  that  the  large  proportion  of  baby  chicks 
toward  the  close  of  the  hatching  season  was  due  to  a  greater 
interest  in  late  broilers,  as  broiler  prices  have  held  relatively 
higher  than  the  price  for  other  dressed  poultry  classes  all 
through  the  year. 

The  output  of  baby  chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  this  year  was  practically  equal  to  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and  that  of  the  Mountain  States  was  about  20  percent 
larger.  Hatchings  throughout  the  grain  belt  of  the  Middle 
West  were  also  considerably  above  those  of  last  year.  Increased 
production  was  likewise  reported  for  the  commercial  egg  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  New  England  States  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  but  here  the  increases  were  not  quite  so  large  as  in  the 
egg-producing  sections  of  the  Middle  West. 

Young  chickens  on  farms. — Early  hatchings  were  light  this 
year.  The  number  of  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  in  farm 
flocks  April  1  was  less  than  on  that  date  last  year,  but  in  May 
and  June  numbers  were  about  6  percent  more.  During  June  a 
part  of  this  gain  was  lost.  On  July  1  numbers  -were  3  percent 
more  than  last  year,  9  percent  more  than  in  1931,  and  2  percent 
above  the  5-year  average  for  that  date.  Present  numbers  are, 
however,  about  2  percent  less  than  in  1930  and  4  percent  less 
than  the  high  point  in  1927. 

The  number  of  young  birds  in  the  North  Central  States, 
which  furnish  ordinarily  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the 
market  poultry  shipped  to  the  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  markets,  was  about  7  percent  greater  this  year  than 


last.  The  North  Atlantic  and  Far  Western  States,  which  are 
important  from  an  egg-production  standpoint,  show  increases 
of  about  3  percent  and  20  percent,  respectively,  the  South 
Central  States  a  decrease  of  about  6  percent,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  a  decrease  of  about  10  percent. 

Feed  supplies. — It  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  accurate  figures 
on  production  of  feed  grains  this  year,  but  it  is  evident  that 
supplies  will  be  short.  The  indicated  production  of  corn  and 
other  grain  crops,  based  upon  the  estimated  acres  planted  and 
on  growing  conditions  on  July  1,  is  the  smallest  for  many  years 
and  4  percent  less  than  in  the  drought  year  1930.  The  indi- 
cated corn  crop  is  about  17  percent  less,  oats  43  percent  less, 
and  wheat  32  percent  less,  than  produced  last  year;  and  corn  is 
about  5  percent  below  and  oats  about  41  percent  below  their 
5-year  averages.  In  relation  to  livestock  numbers  on  January 
1,  the  indicated  production  of  feed  grains  is  the  smallest  since 
1901.  Allowing  for  the  large  carry-over  of  corn  and  oats  from 
last  3'ear,  and  for  a  minimum  carry-over  into  next  year,  and  for 
the  fact  that  much  less  wheat  will  be  fed  this  year,  the  total 
supply  of  grain  available  for  feed  will  be  about  the  same  or 
slightly  less  than  in  1930  but  about  17  percent  less  than  last 
year  per  animal  unit,  and  about  10  percent  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  7  years  per  animal  unit. 

Market  poultry  receipts. — Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at 
the  four  principal  markets,  for  the  first  6  months  of  1933,  were 
about  10  percent  larger  than  the  receipts  for  the  same  months 
in  1932.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  heavy  shipments  of 
turkeys  in  January,  especially  from  the  turkey  growing  sections 
of  the  Central  States.  Substantial  increases  in  the  receipts  of 
other  classes  of  poultry  from  these  regions  occurred  during  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  were  very  light. 
Receipts  of  live  poultry  at  New  York  and  Chicago  were  about 
8  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  offsetting  to  a  partial  extent 
the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  dressed  stock. 

Stocks  of  dressed  poultry. — The  peak  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  for  the  into-storage  season  ending  January  1,  1933, 
was  111,638,000  pounds  compared  with  116,700,000  pounds  on 
January  1,  1932,  and  117,902,000  pounds  for  the  January  1 
5-year  average.  Broilers  were  about  5,000,000  pounds  lighter 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  fryers,  roasters,  fowl,  and  turkeys  were 
heavier.  Stocks  moved  out  of  storage  at  a  normal  seasonal 
rate  through  the  months  of  January  to  May,  but  in  June  began 
to  increase  in  contrast  to  the  usual  continued  seasonal  decline. 
On  July  1,  1933,  the  stocks  of  poultry  in  storage  amounted  to 
42,756,000  pounds,  a  gain  of  about  4,500,000  pounds  over 
holdings  of  June  1,  compared  with  a  5-year  average  decrease  of 
about  5,000,000  pounds  for  that  period.-  Increased  holdings 
over  a  year  ago  were  shown  for  all  classes,  except  ducks,  with 
stocks  of  fowl  being  almost  twice  as  large.  During  the  last  2 
years  the  storing  of  poultry  has  proved  profitable,  and  this  year 
a  very  good  speculative  demand  has  appeared  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  expectation  of  a  higher  price 
level  for  all  commodities  next  fall  and  winter  is  also  tending  to 
stimulate  storing  at  the  present  time  at  current  prices. 

Consumption  of  poultry. — The  urban  consumption  of  dressed 
poultry  during  the  early  part  of  1933  was  about  4.8  percent 
larger  than  the  consumption  during  the  same  period  last  year, 
as  indicated  by  the  trade  output  reported  for  the  four  principal 
markets.  Consumption  apparently  was  very  heavy  in  January 
when  an  increase  of  19.2  percent  over  January  a  year  ago  was 
registered.  Receipts  of  turkeys  were  particularly  large  in  that 
month,  and  as  stocks  of  turkeys  in  storage  were  already  above 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  every  effort  was  made  to  increase 
current  consumption  to  prevent  too  great  an  additional  accu- 
mulation of  stocks.  Poultry  consumption  was  slightly  irregular 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period,  but  for  the  most  part  was  above 
the  level  of  1932  for  corresponding  months. 

Summer  and  fall  poultry  marketings. — As  the  supply  of  young 
chickens  is  about  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  the  North 
Central  States — the  principal  production  area  of  market 
poultry — there  will  be  considerably  more  birds  to  be  marketed 
this  fall.  The  price  of  chickens  on  June  15  stood  at  a  record 
low  figure  for  that  date  while  feed  prices  have  increased  sub- 
stantially during  recent  months.  Should  this  condition 
continue,  the  average  weight  of  birds  marketed  is  likely  to  be 
less  than  last  year  when  relatively  cheap  feed  encouraged  long 
and  liberal  feeding.  The  total  tonnage  of  poultry  marketed, 
therefore,  may  not  be  relatively  so  large  as  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  chickens  would  tend  to  indicate.  The  marketings 
of  poultry  always  include  some  pullets.  The  proportion  of 
pullets  marketed  this  summer  and  autumn  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  relation  of  egg  prices  to  feed  and  poultry  prices. 

Egg  production. — The  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  from  January  to  July,  has  averaged  3 
to  4  percent  less  this  year  than  the  record  figures  of  1931  and 
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1932,  but  was  1  percent  more  than  the  average  for  these  months 
for  the  preceding  5  years.  The  low  prices  of  eggs  prevailing  in 
recent  months  and  the  increased  price  of  feed  have  given  little 
encouragement  to  liberal  feeding.  The  total  production  of 
eggs  per  hen  for  the  year  seems  likely  to  fall  below,  rather  than 
to  exceed,  the  5-year  average.  The  layings  per  hen  in  1931 
and  1932  when  feed  was  cheap  and  the  seasons  favorable 
exceeded  the  average  by  about  6  percent  and  3  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Total  farm  production  of  eggs,  as  indicated  by  aggregate 
layings  per  farm  flock  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from 
January  to  July,  was  about  2.5  percent  less  this  year  than  for 
the  same  months  last  year.  The  larger  number  of  hens  in  the 
early  months  was  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller  production 
per  hen. 

The  decrease  in  farm  production  of  eggs  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  occurred  in  the  South  and  West  where  the  loss  was 
about  5  percent.  Owing  to  the  material  reduction  in  size  and 
number  of  commercial  poultry  flocks  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
the  decrease  in  egg  production  there  was  probably  greater 
than  the  figures  for  farm  flocks  indicate.  Egg  production  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  showed  a  1  percent  increase  and 
may  have  been  somewhat  larger  than  indicated  by  these  returns 
for  farm  flocks. 

Market  egg  receipts. — Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  principal 
terminal  markets  through  June  this  year  were  about  14  percent 
larger  than  the  receipts  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  They 
were  substantially  heavier  in  all  months  except  February, 
when  cold  weather  and  heavy  snows  throughout  the  principal 
egg-producing  areas  not  only  slowed  up  production  but  inter- 
fered seriously  with  country  collections  and  market  shipments. 
Receipts  in  this  month  were  approximately  8.3  percent  smaller 
than  the  receipts  during  February  1932.  For  the  first  half 
of  1933  increased  receipts  were  general  for  all  areas  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States;  the 
Mountain  States  registered  a  decrease  of  36  percent  to  the 
end  of  May  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  16  percent.  This  is 
the  third  successive  year  in  which  egg  receipts  from  the  Far 
West  at  the  principal  markets  have  shown  a  decrease  under 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Storage  stocks  of  eggs. — It  was  generally  expected  that  the 
substantial  profits  made  on  eggs  stored  in  the  spring  of  1932 
would  be  an  incentive  to  larger  storings  in  1933.  The  low 
point  in  storage  stocks  for  this  year  was  reached  on  February  1 
when  76,000  cases  were  in  storage.  Eggs  began  to  go  into 
storage  in  late  February  under  an  early  demand,  and  as  the 
season  advanced  stocks  piled  up  more  rapidly  than  they  did  a 
year  ago.  On  July  1  shell  eggs  in  storage  had  reached  a  total 
of  9,336,000  cases  compared  with  6,339,000  cases  on  July  1 
last  year,  and  9,020,000  cases  for  the  5-year  July  1  average. 
The  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  also  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  year  ago,  amounting  to  62,794,000  pounds  stored  during 
the  months  of  March  to  June,  inclusive,  compared  with  32,- 
461,000  pounds  stored  during  the  same  months  last  year. 
The  combined  stocks  of  shell  eggs  and  frozen  eggs  in  storage 
on  July  1  this  year  equalled  12,313,000  cases  of  shell  eggs 
compared  with  9,210,000  cases  on  July  1  last  year  and  11,829,000 
cases  for  the  5-year  average.  Ordinarily,  the  peak  holdings 
of  eggs  in  storage  occur  about  August  1.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  peak  holdings  for  this  year  will  equal  the  record  high 
established  in  1930  but  they  will  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
an  ample  margin  and  also  those  of  the  5-year  average. 

Urban  consumption  of  eggs. — Based  upon  the  apparent  trade 
output  of  the  four  markets  during  the  first  half  of  1933,  the 
urban  consumption  of  eggs  for  that  period  was  apparently 
17.5  percent  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  failure  of  retail  prices  to  drop  as  rapidly  as  did  wholesale 
prices  early  in  the  year  when  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  markets  could  absorb  them  at  existing 
price  levels,  and  the  further  restricted  consumers'  purchasing 
power,  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  this  decline  in  consump- 
tion. Also  during  the  opening  months  of  the  into-storage 
season,  the  widespread  demand  for  eggs  to  store  on  speculation 
held  prices  slightly  above  the  point  where  a  liberal  consumption 
would  be  stimulated.  Later  in  the  season,  however,  when  the 
rapidly  mounting  storage  stocks  gave  rise  to  a  more  cautious 
storing  policy,  cdrrent  consumption  was  expanded  through 
lower  prices,  and  the  margin  of  decrease  under  last  year's 
level  gradually  narrowed. 

Fall  and  winter  production  of  eggs. — With  the  number  of 
hens  slightly  smaller  than  last  year  on  July  1,  and  with  the 
heavy  marketings  of  hens  during  June  Continuing  well  into  July, 
the  production  of  eggs  during  the  early  fall  will  probably  be 
less  than  in  that  period  last  year.  Unless  marketings  of  hens 
and  pullets  should  continue  rather  heavy  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer,  production  of  eggs  in  the  late  fall  and  winter 


after  the  increased  number  of  pullets  come  into  laying  should  be 
somewhat  greater  than  last  season,  even  assuming  a  somewhat 
lowered  production  of  eggs  per  layer  owing  to  higher  priced  feed. 

Town  flocks  (backyard  flocks)  are  probably  more  numerous 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  While  these  con- 
tribute a  substantial  quantity  to  the  urban  supply,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  increase  in  any  one  year  has  a  very  material 
effect  on  price  changes. 

Poultry  and  egg  prices. — Poultry  and  egg  prices  have  not 
advanced  in  line  with  general  commodity  prices  during  recent 
months.  The  farm  price  of  eggs  reached  its  lowest  point  of 
10.1  cents  on  March  15,  from  which  it  rose  in  April  and  May, 
but  in  June  it  again  declined  to  the  level  reached  in  March. 
The  farm  price  of  chickens  also  reached  its  lowest  point  in 
March  and  after  rising  in  April  and  May  declined  again  in 
June,  but  not  to  the  low  level  of  March.  The  retail  price  of 
dressed  fowl  was  practically  unchanged  throughout  the  first  6 
months  of  1933,  although  the  wholesale  price  of  fresh-dressed 
fowl  at  New  York  City  advanced  more  than  1  cent  a  pound 
from  March  through  April  and  May. 

The  fact  that  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs  have  not  participated 
in  the  upward  movement  in  commodity  prices  is  more  clearly 
disclosed  by  the  relationships  of  current  prices  to  those  of  a  year 
ago.  The  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  for  May 
1933,  in  terms  of  a  pre-war  base,  was  70.4,  which  was  a  higher 
average  than  for  any  month  in  1932.  Similarly,  the  index 
of  wholesale  food  prices  for  May  1933  was  92.1,  which  was  the 
high  point  of  the  present  year  and  higher  than  for  either  May  or 
June  of  1932,  although  slightly  lower  than  for  the  other  months 
of  last  year. 

Index  numbers  of  commodity  prices  for  June  also  indicated 
generally  rising  prices  for  the  major  groups  of  agricultural 
commodities  as  compared  to  June  prices  in  1932,  particularly 
for  the  grains  and  cotton. 

Contrasted  with  these  increases,  the  farm  price  of  eggs  during 
1933  and  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices  have  been  consistently 
somewhat  lower  than  for  the  same  months  in  1932.  Farm  prices 
of  poultry  during  the  first  half  of  1933  also  have  been  consistently 
lower  than  for  the  same  period  in  1932. 

Higher  grain  prices,  together  with  the  lag  in  poultry  and  egg 
prices,  have  tended  to  curtail  some  of  the  expansion  of  poultry 
flocks  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  season.  In  considering  the 
trend  of  prices  of  poultry  products  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  farm  products,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  although 
poultry  prices  reached  record  low  levels,  they  did  not  fall  as 
much  as  feed  prices;  moreover,  no  condition  of  greatly  reduced 
production  or  other  special  reason  such  as  has  contributed  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  prices  of  certain  other  commodities,  has 
existed  to  cause  a  price  rise  in  poultry  products.  The  very 
factor — unfavorable  growing  conditions  due  to  drought — 
which  contributed  to  the  price  increase  in  the  grains  also  may 
cause  increased  marketings  of  swine  and  other  meat  animals. 
Should  this  occur,  the  resulting  large  supplies  of  meat  during  the 
next  6  or  8  months  would  provide  added  competition  for  poultry 
products. 

If  the  expansion  during  the  past  few  months  in  employment 
and  pay  rolls  continues  it  will  increase  the  buying  power  of  con- 
sumers and  have  a  sustaining  influence  on  poultry  and  egg 
prices. 


The  Summer  Dairy  Outlook,  July  1933 

Summary. — Dairy  products  prices  have  shared,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  share,  in  the  rise  of  the  general  price  level  which  began 
in  March.  However,  although  the  general  level  of  farm  prices 
rose  from  March  to  July  by  about  50  percent,  farm  prices  of 
dairy  products  rose  20  percent;  meanwhile  farm  prices  of  feed 
grains  rose  by  about  170  percent  to  their  recent  peak  after  which 
they  have  receded  somewhat.  It  is  expected  that  consumer 
demand  will  increase  gradually  during  the  next  few  months,  add- 
ing some  strength  to  dairy  prices  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  farm 
products.  Prices  of  dairy  products,  however,  have  not  increased 
as  much  as  those  of  the  many  farm  products  that  were  more  se- 
verely affected  by  the  depression.  Neither  have  they  increased 
as  much  as  the  prices  of  some  products,  especially  grains,  supplies 
of  which  will  be  more  severely  reduced  by  the  drought. 

The  more  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  feed  grains  than  in  prices 
of  dairy  products  and  livestock,  together  with  poor  pastures 
and  the  prospect  for  a  short  crop  of  feed  grains,  has  caused  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers.  _  This  may 
mean  the  end  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  which  has  been  in  progress  since  1928,  and  ultimately 
create  a  relatively  stronger  position  for  dairy  products. 

Even  with  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  cows  on  farms,  the 
production  of  milk  during  the  first  half  of  1933  was  only  about 
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equal  to  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The  production  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  in  the  first  half  of  1933  has  changed  but 
little  from  last  year.  Storage  stocks  were  lower  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  than  a  year  earlier  but  the  stimulus  of  rising 
prices  has  induced  a  heavy  into-storage  movement  and  on  July 
1  storage  stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  were  well  above  normal. 

Dairy  products  abroad  have  not  shared  the  upward  price 
movement  experienced  in  this  country  and  price  differentials  on 
butter  between  this  country  and  leading  foreign  markets  are 
very  wide  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Farm  production. — Except  for  seasonal  fluctuations  the 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  increased  continuously  from  1928 
through  May  1933.  On  June  1,  1933,  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  was  about  2.3  percent  above  the  number  a  year  earlier 
and  about  14  percent  above  the  number  of  June  1928.  The 
increase  was  due  to  various  causes,  including  the  large  supply  of 
labor  on  farms,  the  low  price  of  feed  grains  and  the  relatively 
favorable  prices  of  dairy  products  as  compared  with  prices  of 
other  farm  products.  The  increase  was  also  due  in  part  to  one 
of  the  periodic  increases  in  cattle  numbers  that  have  occurred 
in  this  country  about  every  15  years  in  the  last  half  century. 
These  cycles  result  from  the  fact  that  when  cattle  prices  start 
to  rise  in  comparison  with  prices  of  other  farm  products  farmers 
hold  back  breeding  stock  and  decrease  marketings  too  much, 
causing  a  further  rise  in  prices,  offset  later  by  a  heavy  price 
decline  when  the  surplus  stock  is  disposed  of. 

Recently,  with  a  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  purchased  feeds 
and  with  the  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  rising  less  rapidly  than 
prices  of  many  other  farm  products  there  have  begun  to  be  signs 
that  further  expansion  of  dairy  herds  is  being  checked  by  in- 
creased culling  of  poor  cows  and  by  the  progressive  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  the  heifer  calves  being  kept  for  milk  cows. 
During  May  and  June  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  slaugh- 
tered under  Federal  inspection  was  the  largest  for  those  months 
since  1927,  totaling  627,000  head,  compared  with  490,000  head 
in  those  months  combined  last  year  and  less  than  550,000  in 
each  of  the  preceding  3  years.  Inspected  slaughter  of  calves 
in  May  and  June  was  also  unusually  heavy.  This  heavy 
marketing  of  cattle  has  no  doubt  been  somewhat  stimulated 
by  the  drought,  but  it  was  well  under  way  before  the  drought 
conditions  developed.  Current  reports  also  show  a  reduction 
of  about  3  percent  in  the  number  of  heifers  freshening  during 
the  current  year  and  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  spring- 
born  heifer  calves  being  raised  for  milk  cows  than  a  year  ago. 
The  price  of  milk  cows  which  for  several  years  was  relatively 
high  in  comparison  with  feed  costs,  did  not  rise  much  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1933  while  feed  costs  were 
doubling.  This  will  tend  further  to  reduce  the  number  of 
heifers  raised.  It  now  appears  as  though  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  during  1933  will  be  less  than  in 
any  year  since  milk  cow  numbers  started  to  increase  in  1928. 
However,  the  number  is  abnormally  high  and  can  hardly  be 
quickly  reduced  without  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  cows 
marketed  and  depressing  the  price  for  that  class  of  cattle.  For 
this  reason  the  potential  producing  capacity  of  the  dairy  herds 
will  remain  high  for  another  year  and  probably  for  at  least  2  years. 

Since  1929,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  has 
not  been  at  all  proportional  to  the  increased  number  of  cows 
milked.  According  to  current  estimates,  production  per  cow, 
after  increasing  steadily  from  around  4,100  pounds  per  year  in 
1924  to  a  peak  of  4,582  pounds  in  1929,  declined  to  4,510  pounds 
in  1930,  4,461  pounds  in  1931,  and  to  4,302  pounds  in  1932. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1933  milk  production  per  cow 
averaged  2  to  3  percent  below  the  same  months  of  1932. 

As  economic  conditions  improve  and  usual  practices  of  feed- 
ing and  culling  again  prevail,  production  per  cow  may  again 
increase  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  material  increase 
will  occur  before  the  next  pasture  season.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  with  pastures  very  poor,  with  grain  supplies  short,  and  with 
feed  prices  higher,  production  per  cow  may  continue  below 
production  in  the  same  months  of  1932. 

Feed  production  in  1933  seems  likely  to  be  lower  than  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  Early  grain  crops  have  been  badly 
damaged  and  corn  and  other  late  crops  are  still  threatened  over 
a  wide  area.  Production  is  still  largely  dependent  on  weather 
conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  but  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  at  this  time  the  total  supply  of  grain  available  for 
feed,  the  total  supply  of  hay  and  forage  and  possibly  even  the 
total  feed  available  from  pastures  will  all  be  about  as  low  as  in 
1930,  a  year  of  widespread  drought.  Production  of  feed  grains 
(corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums)  is  expected  to  be  24  per- 
cent less  than  in  1932  and  about  4  percent  less  than  in  1930. 
Much  less  wheat  will  be  fed  than  in  the  past  2  years,  but  the 
stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  farms  July  1  were  much  larger  than 
in  either  1930  or  1932.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals 
on  farms  the  total  supply  of  grain  available  for  feeding  during 


the  next  12  months  will  be  about  15  percent  less  than  was  used 
last  year  and  somewhat  less  than  in  1930.  Hay  production 
may  be  slightly  heavier  than  in  1930  and  there  was  somewhat 
more  old  hay  on  farms  in  May,  but  the  total  supply  of  roughage 
will  be  little  larger  than  in  1930  or  1931. 

The  extent  to  which  milk  cows  will  be  affected  by  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  quantity  of  grain  fed  depends  largely  on 
relative  prices.  In  some  previous  drought  years  the  feed  of 
milk  cows  has  not  been  severely  reduced  in  areas  where  the 
necessary  adjustment  could  be  readily  made  by  such  changes 
as  reducing  purchases  of  feeder  cattle,  reduction  of  the  fall  pig 
crop,  or  earlier  marketings  of  hogs,  feeding  of  cheap  wheat  or 
increasing  purchases  of  feedstuffs.  However,  in  butterfat  pro- 
ducing States  where  feed  supplies  and  pastures  have  been  seri- 
ously short,  production  per  cow,  as  reported  by  crop  corre- 
spondents, has  at  times  declined  20  to  30  percent,  and  a  similar 
reduction  is  already  taking  place  in  parts  of  Oklahoma  this  sum- 
mer. In  market  milk  areas  prices  of  milk  are  more  responsive 
to  local  conditions  so  that  increased  feed  costs  have  been  com- 
pensated somewhat  and  declines  in  production  have  usually 
been  less  severe.  This  summer  and  fall  the  forced  marketing 
of  cattle  and  hogs  will  tend  to  depress  the  price  of  meat  animals 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  dairy  products,  so  that  the  feed 
of  milk  cows  may  not  be  reduced  as  much  as  is  that  of  other 
classes  of  livestock,  and  where  the  finances  of  farmers  permit, 
it  is  probable  that  more  of  the  grain  will  be  ground  than  in 
1932,  and  that  the  rations  will  be  more  carefully  balanced.  For 
these  reasons  no  very  sharp  reduction  in  milk  production  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  is  to  be  expected  in  such  local  areas  as 
may  be  most  severely  affected  by  drought.  With  the  increased 
number  of  cows  about  offsetting  the  decreased  output  per  cow, 
it  is  likely  that  total  production  this  season  will  continue  to 
fluctuate  around  last  year's  level.  Sales  of  milk  and  cream 
from  farms  may,  however,  show  some  slight  increase,  for  last 
year  about  11  percent  of  the  milk  produced  was  used  on  the 
farms  for  making  butter,  and  recent  increases  in  the  prices  paid 
for  butterfat  as  compared  with  the  retail  price  of  butter  will 
tend  to  reduce  farm  butter  production. 

Supplies  of  manufactured  dairy  products. — The  production 
of  the  most  important  manufactured  dairy  products  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1933  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis,  was  about  1 
percent  above  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  production 
of  cheese  during  this  period  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  4.8 
percent  larger  than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  and  that 
of  evaporated  milk  14.6  percent  larger.  These  substantial  in- 
creases were  partially  offset  by  a  slight  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  creamery  butter,  and  a  20  percent  decrease  in  condensed 
milk  production.  Considerable  surplus  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  was  available  in  the  fluid  milk  sections  of  the  East  for 
the  first  few  months,  and  the  production  of  both  cheese  and 
creamery  butter  in  such  States  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
increased  materially  above  a  year  ago.  Aside  from  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  however,  the  production 
of  creamery  butter  for  the  rest  of  the  country  was  considerably 
less.  The  production  of  cheese  likewise  increased  substantially 
in  the  fluid  milk  sections  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin, 
the  West  North  Central  and  the  Mountain  States,  but  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  East  North  Central  (excluding 
Wisconsin),  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  production  did  not 
equal  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  of  dairy  products  in  storage  or  in  manufacturers'  hands 
at  the  beginning  of  1933  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in  all 
cases  except  cream.  Stocks  of  creamery  butter,  cheese,  and 
cream  in  cold  storage,  and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in 
manufacturers'  hands,  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis,  were  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  1932.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  into- 
storage  season,  stocks  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 
showed  the  usual  seasonal  decline,  while  the  decline  in  stocks  of 
evaporated  milk  was  abnormally  heavy.  As  a  result,  stocks  of 
the  above  mentioned  commodities,  on  a  total  milk  equivalent 
basis,  were  approximately  30  percent  less  on  May  1  than  a  jrear 
earlier.  Stocks  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers 
on  that  date  were  significantly  low,  amounting  to  only  36,975,000 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  about  68  percent  from  the  stocks  of  a  year 
earlier,  and  the  smallest  stocks  of  evaporated  milk  ever  reported 
for  any  date  since  such  information  became  available.  Part  of 
this  decrease  may  be  due  to  increased  inventories  on  the  part 
of  wholesale  grocers  and  other  distributors.  But  while  the  new 
into-storage  season  for  dairy  products  started  off  with  exception- 
ally low  stocks  on  hand,  this  situation  on  butter  changed  materi- 
ally shortly  thereafter,  and  a  higher-than-average  increase 
occurred  during  May. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  June  1  totaled  35,159,000  pounds, 
an  increase  over  a  year  previous  and  the  June  1  5-year  average 
of  6,000,000  pounds,  and  3,000,000  pounds,  respectively.    There 
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was  another  heavy  into-storage  movement  during  June,  with 
the  result  that  July  1  stocks  amounted  to  106,405,000  pounds, 
making  the  excess  over  a  year  earlier  and  over  the  July  1  5-year 
average  of  22,000,000  pounds  and  18,000,000  pounds  respec- 
tively. On  July  1,  storage  stocks  of  American  cheese  were 
07,444,000  pounds  compared  with  53,922,000  pounds  on  July  1, 
1932,  and  a  5-year  average  for  that  date  of  63,018,000  pounds. 
Thus,  reserve  supplies  of  both  butter  and  cheese  are  considera- 
bly above  average.  Supplies  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  on  the  first  of  each  month 
since  February  have  been  the  lowest  on  record  for  those  dates, 
and  while  these  stocks  doubled  between  June  1  and  July  1,  the 
low  record  still  holds.  In  the  case  of  butter  and  cheese,  some 
part  of  the  unusually  heavy  movement  this  season  may  be 
attributed  to  speculative  buying,  but  some  has  resulted  from 
inability  of  receivers  to  move  current  receipts  without  taking  a 
loss.  The  net  June  increase  in  stocks  of  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk  was  approximately  the  average  increase  for  that 
month. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  manufactured  dairy  products 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1933  was  about  1  percent  less  than 
that  of  the  same  months  of  1932.  Butter  decreased  3.4  percent, 
condensed  milk  14.3  percent,  and  cheese  3.6  percent.  Evap- 
orated milk,  however,  increased  28  percent. 

Foreign  markets. — The  net  importation  of  dairy  products  as 
a  whole  remains  to  date  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  half  of 
1932.  Both  imports  and  exports  continued  to  fall  off,  but  the 
greater  decline  was  in  exports.  Some  decline  in  imports  of 
cheese  and  further  marked  falling  off  in  our  exports  of  concen- 
trated milk  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the 
total  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  in  dairy  products.  Both 
imports  and  exports  of  butter  continue  in  negligible  volume  to 
date. 

While  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have  now  recovered  within 
the  United  States  to  the  level  of  prices  prevailing  2  years  ago, 
outside  prices  have  not  made  corresponding  recovery.  Prices 
in  European  markets  generally  are  where  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Any  rise  in  domestic  prices  of  dairy  products  resulting  from 
inflation  or  cheapening  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  not  in  itself  to  be  expected  to  attract  imports,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  handicap  foreign  exporters  seeking  an  outlet  in 
the  United  States.  The  effect  upon  the  tariff  rate,  however,  is 
to  lower  the  specific  rate  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies  and 
thereby  make  the  tariff  protection  less  effective.  Aside  from 
strictly  monetary  influences,  conditions  likely  to  continue  to 
affect  important  outside  markets  indicate  increased  pressure  of 
foreign  competition  during  the  next  winter  season. 

Conditions  affecting  the  marketing  of  butter  in  Europe  during 
the  past  2  years  have  been  unfavorable  particularly  to  European 
producers  in  surplus-producing  countries.  A  marked  check  in 
the  volume  of  exportation  has  been  apparent  in  1932  and  to 
date,  reflecting  some  check,  although  less  marked,  in  European 
production.  At  this  time  production  and  consumption  of 
margarine  in  Europe  have  fallen  off  considerably.  European 
butter  exporting  countries  provided  a  combined  export  in  1932 
that  was  smaller  than  in  1931  by  about  14  percent  while 
Southern  Hemisphere  exports  were  10  percent  larger. 

New  Zealand  creamery  butter  production  increased  from 
262,310,000  pounds  in  1930-31  to  277,668,000  pounds  in  1931-32 
and  gradings  for  9  months  of  the  seasonal  year  just  ended  as 
compared  with  the  like  period  of  1931-32  were  22  percent 
greater.  The  Australian  output  increased  from  350,405,000 
pounds  in  1930-31  to  390,514,000  pounds  in  1931-32  with 
gradings  for  the  seasonal  year  just  ending  about  15  percent 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  Present  prospects  for  the 
new  season  are  that  New  Zealand  production  will  continue  to 
increase,  while  in  Australia  production  will  be  at  a  low  level 
until  weather  and  pasture  conditions  improve. 

Foreign  market  prices  of  dairy  products,  especially  butter, 
have  been  affected  recently  and  must  continue  indefinitely  to 
be  affected  by  the  varied  forms  of  trade  restrictions  so  generally 
in  effect  as  well  as  by  actual  production  trends.  The  net  effect 
of  these  restrictions  is  to  narrow  the  market  for  world  supplies 
and  to  concentrate  them  abnormally  upon  the  relatively  free 
markets,  notably  in  Great  Britain. 

Prices. — From  August  1929  to  February  1933  the  general 
level  of  wholesale  prices  declined  38  percent.  Except  for  the 
abrupt  declines  following  war  periods,  this  was  the  greatest 
decline  in  so  short  a  time.  Prices  of  dairy  products  declined 
along  with  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  and  with  the 
decline  in  consumer  incomes,  and  not  because  of  an  unusually 
large  production  of  milk.  When  the  general  level  of  commodity 
prices  declines,  prices  of  all  commodities  do  not  decline  at  the 
same  time  or  by  the  same  amount.  From  1929  to  1932  prices 
paid  producers  for  farm  products  declined  59  percent,  feed  grains 
declined  67  percent  and  dairy  products  50  percent.     Prices  of 


grains  and  many  other  farm  products  declined  more  than  dairy 
products. 

The  low  level  of  prices,  however,  made  debts  and  taxes  almost 
impossible  to  pay,  and  distributive  charges  unusually  burden- 
some. With  a  decline  in  commodity  prices,  costs  of  distribu- 
tion decline  slowly  and  prices  to  producers  decline  much  more 
than  do  retail  prices.  From  1929  to  1932  prices  paid  producers 
for  dairy  products  declined  one  half  while  retail  prices  declined 
one  third.  Prices  of  manufactured  products  declined  much 
more  than  prices  paid  for  fluid  milk  for  fluid  use.  The  rela- 
tively wide  margin  between  returns  from  milk  for  fluid  use  and 
the  price  of  milk  for  manufactured  products  stimulated  price 
cutting  in  fluid  milk  markets.  Many  of  these  price  maladjust- 
ments in  the  dairy  industry  were  caused  by  the  decline  in  the 
general  price  level. 

In  March  the  general  deflation  in  commodity  prices  was 
checked  and  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price 
level  as  well  as  marked  expansion  in  business  activity.  On 
April  17  the  export  of  gold  was  prohibited  and  the  dollar  de- 
preciated in  terms  of  foreign  currencies.  With  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar,  prices  of  basic  commodities  increased.  The  rise 
in  prices  of  some  commodities  has  been  more  than  the  premium 
on  gold.  Factors  influencing  the  rise  in  the  price  level,  other 
than  the  premium  on  gold,  were  the  prospects  for  short  crops 
and  the  improvement  in  business  activity. 

The  rise  in  the  general  price  level  from  March  to  June  was  8 
percent.  The  expansion  in  business  activity  has  been  un- 
usually sharp.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial 
production  rose  from  60  in  March  to  88  in  June  the  highest  point 
since  April  1931.  With  the  expansion  in  industrial  production, 
employment  and  pay  rolls  have  also  increased.  Many  lines  of 
business  activity  have  increased  including  freight-car  loadings, 
electric  power  output,  textile  activity,  steel  production,  auto- 
mobile production,  and  lumber  production.  While  there  has 
been  some  expansion  in  building,  activity  in  this  line  is  still  at  a 
very  low  level,  and  unemployment  will  probably  continue  large 
until  building  is  resumed  on  a  relatively  large  scale. 

The  rise  in  commodity  prices  which  has  taken  place  has 
tended  to  correct  some  of  the  maladjustments  that  occurred 
during  the  general  decline  in  prices.  From  March  to  July 
farm  prices  in  general  rose  52  percent,  farm  prices  of  feed 
grains  rose  172  percent,  farm  prices  of  dairy  products  rose  20 
percent  instead  of  making  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  7  percent. 
Those  prices  that  declined  most  during  the  deflation  have  in- 
creased most  since  the  upward  trend  in  prices  began. 

From  March  to  May  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  rose  34 
percent  whereas  the  retail  price  of  butter  rose  14  percent.  In 
the  same  period  the  wholesale  price  of  cheese  in  Wisconsin  rose 
40  percent  while  the  retail  price  rose  7  percent.  With  the  rise 
in  the  general  price  level  prices  paid  producers  for  dairy  products 
have  increased  more  than  have  retail  prices  and  thus  tended 
to  restore  a  more  normal  relationship  between  retail  prices  and 
prices  paid  producers.  The  farm  price  of  dairy  products,  how- 
ever, on  July  15  at  71  percent  of  pre-war  was  still  low  in  relation 
to  taxes,  debts,  transportation,  and  distributive  costs. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  activity 
directed  toward  the  raising  of  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and 
its  products  has  been  through  marketing  agreements.  Agree- 
ments covering  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  in  practically  all  of 
the  major  milk  sheds  have  either  been  presented  for  approval, 
or  are  in  process  of  being  prepared.  Marketing  agreements  are 
being  developed  for  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  dry  skim  milk, 
and  an  agreement  for  evaporated  milk  has  been  presented. 

The  price  policy  in  fluid  milk  areas  is  that  of  stabilizing  prices 
for  milk  for  fluid  use  at  levels  which,  while  above  freely  competi- 
tive prices,  are  not  expected  to  result  in  increases  in  total  pro- 
duction within  such  fluid  milk  areas.  Prices  for  quantities  of 
milk  above  those  used  for  fluid  purposes,  including  an  allowance 
for  daily  and  seasonal  variation,  are  generally  competitive  prices. 

The  agreements  covering  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
Northeastern  States  generally  set  up  production  areas  within 
which  individual  dairymen  are  allotted  (1)  specified  quantities 
of  milk  which  may  be  sold  for  fluid  purposes  at  specified  prices 
and  (2)  specified  quantities  of  milk  which  may  be  sold  for 
manufacture  into  fluid  cream  at  a  lower  price.  Additional  milk 
sold  is  at  a  third  specified  price  still  lower  than  either  of  the 
first  two,  and  is  milk  used  for  the  manufacture  of  such  products 
as  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  ice  cream. 

Prices  to  producers  for  milk  used  for  consumption  as  milk  have 
in  the  agreements  thus  far  presented,  generally  been  at  levels 
little  above  prevailing  prices,  though  to  the  extent  that  these 
specified  prices  are  minimum  prices,  most  such  prices  will 
actually  represent  increases  over  previous  prices.  Prices  to 
producers  for  milk  used  for  consumption  as  cream  are  for  the 
most  part  based  on  butter  quotations,  with  a  differential  for 
quality.     Prices  to  producers  for  milk  used  for  manufactured 
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dairy  products  tend  to  be  on  a  butterfat  basis  and  are  at  levels 
about  equal  to  those  paid  producers  in  the  surplus  butterfat 
producing  areas. 

In  the  Middle  Western  States  the  agreements  are  of  the  same 
general  nature,  but  provide  in  most  cases  for  narrower  differ- 
entials between  the  prices  of  milk  for  the  various  uses.  All 
prices  are  based  more  directly  on  values  established  by  prices 
of  butter  and  other  manufactured  products.  In  the  far  West- 
ern States,  the  agreements  are  more  nearly  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

Agreements  covering  manufactured  products  are  directed 
primarily  at  the  elimination  of  destructive  competition  and  other 
practices  tending  to  disrupt  price  structures.  Price  results  of 
these  agreements  will  tend  to  be  less  apparent  than  of  agree- 
ments for  fluid  milk. 

Regional  adjustments. — While  returns  to  all  dairymen  will 
depend  largely  on  how  quickly  producers  cull  out  unprofitable 
cows  and  adjust  feeding  practices  in  line  with  higher  feed  costs, 
there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  regional  variation  in  the  extent 
of  readjustment  necessary.  Prices  and  crop  prospects  have, 
however,  been  changing  so  rapidly  from  month  to  month  that 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  calculate  all  the  changes  that  will  have 
to  be  made  in  the  various  producing  sections  or  by  the  various 
groups  of  producers. 

Between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of  July  the 
farm  price  of  butterfat  has  risen  52  percent,  the  farm  price  of 
butter  18  percent,  the  farm  price  of  milk  at  wholesale  21  percent, 
milk  retailed  by  farmers  6  percent.  During  the  same  period 
the  farm  feed  grain  prices  increased  172  percent,  the  percentage 
of  increase  being  greatest  in  the  surplus  grain  areas.  Prices  of 
purchased  feeds  have  also  increased  but  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease, particularly  in  the  Northeast,  has  been  smaller  because 
freight  charges  have  not  changed. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
ceased  increasing  their  herds  and  had  no  more  milk  cows  on 
June  1  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  They  were  also  feeding 
less  grain  and  concentrates  per  head  than  in  either  of  the  last 
2  years  and  production  per  cow  was  unusually  low.  There  is 
considerable  local  variation  in  the  situation  because  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  State  milk-control  boards  and  regional 
groups  to  raise  the  price  of  milk.  At  this  time,  with  industrial 
wages  rising,  food  prices  trending  upward  and  feed  costs  high, 
such  efforts  gradually  to  improve  the  price  of  milk  may  be 
successful  without  either  reducing  milk  consumption  or  unduly 
stimulating  production.  The  situation  is,  however,  difficult, 
for  food  costs  have  already  risen  materially  and  the  price  of 
milk  ordinarily  tends  to  rise  less  rapidly.  Somewhat  similar 
conditions  prevail  in  many  other  market  milk  areas,  and  it 
appears  that  the  producers  of  market  milk  who  have,  as  a 
group,  suffered  less  from  the  depression  than  any  other  large 
class  of  agricultural  producers,  may  receive  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  benefit  from  the  rising  level  of  prices.  Many  may, 
for  a  while,  find  it  advantageous  to  cull  their  herds  rather 
closely  and  adjust  their  feeding  and  cropping  practices  so  as  to 
reduce  their  dependence  on  purchased  feed. 

In  the  butterfat-producing  areas  of  the  Middle  West  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  butterfat  and  the  proportionate  increases 
in  the  price  of  milk  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes  have 
materially  relieved  the  situation.  While  grain  prices  have 
risen  also,  most  of  the  farmers  depend  on  home-raised  grain  for 
their  cows  and  many  still  have  large  supplies  on  hand.  In  this 
area  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  June  1  averaged  nearly  3  per- 
cent above  the  number  on  hand  a  year  ago  and  on  July  1  dairy 
correspondents  were  feeding  substantially  more  grain  per  cow 
per  day  than  on  the  same  date  in  1931  and  1932.  The  crop 
and  pasture  situation  is,  however,  very  unfavorable  and  there 
are  some  areas  where  farmers  will  have  to  reduce  the  number  of 
livestock  in  order  to  have  a  safe  margin  of  feed  left  for  winter. 
In  this  area  dairying  competes  directly  with  production  of  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  and  in  some  sections  with  wheat.  If  it  were 
not  for  restrictions  on  international  commerce,  the  short  grain 
crop  and  the  measures  being  taken  to  improve  the  prices  of 
hogs  and  wheat,  the  tendency  of  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
at  this  time  would  probably  be  to  increase  hogs  more  than 
either  beef  or  butterfat.  Efforts  to  control  hog  and  wheat 
production  will  tend  to  maintain  interest  in  dairying  as  an  alterna- 
tive use  of  labor  and  land,  but,  if  higher  prices  for  hogs  are  re- 
alized, there  may  be  some  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  pork  and 
lard  and  some  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beef  and  butter. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  where  60  percent  of  the  milk  is  used  on  the 
farms  where  produced  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
since  1929  in  the  number  of  farmers  keeping  cows  but  the  low 
returns  from  farming  have  caused  farmers  to  depend  more  on 
home-grown  hay  and  reduce  their  purchases  of  feed.  As  a  result, 
the  level  of  milk  production  per  cow  has  been  low  and  total 
milk  production  has  shown  very  little  increase.     The  low  price 


of  cotton  has  also  caused  an  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
feed  crops  and  there  has  been  some  increase,  in  limited  areas, 
in  commercial  dairying  to  meet  local  requirements.  While  the 
number  of  milk  cows  is  still  increasing,  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  somewhat  reduced.  Future  changes  will  depend  in  con- 
siderable measure  on  what  efforts  are  made  to  decrease  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton.  The  production  of  feed  and  forage 
crops  in  the  South  this  season  was  not  expected  to  be  very  large 
but  much  still  depends  on  how  the  land  being  taken  out  of 
cotton  this  summer  is  utilized  and  how  the  late  planted  legumes 
and  forage  crops  turn  out. 

In  the  Western  States  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  on 
June  1  was  nearly  2  percent  above  numbers  a  year  earlier  but 
milk  production  per  cow  continued  low.  Conditions  vary 
greatly,  but  in  most  areas  nonirrigated  pastures  are  short  and 
feed  and  forage  production  is  expected  to  be  below  average.  On 
July  1  dairymen  in  most  of  this  area  were  feeding  more  grains 
and  concentrates  per  cow  than  at  that  time  last  year,  although 
feeding  was  not  as  heavy  as  in  1931,  when  pastures  were  ex- 
tremely poor  in  most  of  the  West.  In  the  West,  as  elsewhere, 
dairymen  producing  milk  on  pasture  and  on  home-raised  hay 
and  grain  have  been  immediately  benefited  by  the  increase  in 
prices,  but  many  dairymen  dependent  on  purchased  feed  have 
not  been  materially  helped  as  yet. 


The  Summer  Sheep  and  Wool  Outlook,  August  1933 

Supplies  of  lambs  for  market  during  the  next  10  months  are 
slightly  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  some  improve- 
ment in  consumer  demand  for  lamb  is  expected  as  industrial 
activity  increases.  The  demand  for  feeder  lambs  this  fall, 
however,  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  general  shortage  and 
relatively  high  prices  of  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Sheep  numbers  are  now  on  the  down  trend  of  the  production 
cycle  after  having  reached  a  peak  in  1931,  following  a  period  of 
9  years  in  which  they  increased  more  than  45  percent. 

The  trend  of  flock  numbers  in  the  western  sheep  States  during 
the  next  few  years  will  depend  on  the  number  of  ewe  lambs  kept 
for  flock  replacements.  Such  replacements  during  the  last  2 
years  have  been  relatively  small,  and  the  number  of  ewes  of  older 
ages  in  western  flocks  is  now  relatively  large.  Since  present 
wide-spread  poor  range  conditions,  prospective  feed  shortage 
this  coming  fall  and  winter,  and  possible  difficulties  of  financing 
make  needed  replacements  this  year  unlikely,  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  breeding  ewes  in  the  Western  sheep  States  is  probable. 
In  the  "native"  or  farm-flock  States,  where  sheep  and  lambs 
are  largely  a  minor  enterprise,  no  material  change  in  flock  num- 
bers or  lamb  production  during  the  next  few  years  appears  likely. 

Although  wool  prices  have  advanced  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  the  rise  has  been  considerably  greater  in  this 
country  than  abroad.  Price  differentials  at  present  are  more 
nearly  on  an  import  basis  than  for  several  years.  Domestic 
mill  activity  has  been  at  high  levels  for  several  months,  but 
a  continuation  of  such  activity  will  depend  upon  consumer 
reaction  to  higher-priced  textiles. 

With  the  1933  production  of  lambs  and  wool  bringing  higher 
prices  than  prevailed  in  1932  the  income  of  sheep  growers  this 
year  will  be  above  that  of  last  year,  thus  strengthening  their 
financial  position. 

SHEEP    AND    LAMBS 

Supplies.— The  1933  lamb  crop,  estimated  at  28,988,000 
head,  was  729,000  head  or  2.5  percent  smaller  than  the  1932 
lamb  crop,  and  was  the  smallest  since  1929.  Practically  all 
the  decrease  was  in  the  Western  sheep  States,  where  the  lamb 
crop  of  this  year,  estimated  at  18,051,000  head,  was  about 
4  percent  smaller  than  that  of  1932.  The  number  of  lambs 
docked  per  100  ewes  (the  percentage  lamb  crop)  in  the  Western 
States  this  year  of  70.2  percent  was  the  smallest  in  the  10  years 
for  which  estimates  have  been  made.  Last  year  it  was  71.3. 
The  9-year  average,  1924-32,  is  79.7.  This  decrease  in  per- 
centage lamb  crop  accompanied  a  decrease  of  592,000  head  in 
the  number  of  breeding  ewes  on  January  1  in  the  Western 
sheep  States. 

Although  the  percentage  lamb  crop  was  below  average  in  all 
the  Western  States  this  year  it  was  above  that  of  last  year  in 
the  States  where  feed  and  weather  conditions  in  the  winter  of 
1931-32  were  most  severe  on  sheep — Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho.  It  was  below  that  of  last  year  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  was 
unchanged  in  Texas  and  South  Dakota. 

The  reduction  in  the  1932  lamb  crop  in  the  Western  States 
was  a  result  largely  of  the  severe  winter  of  1931-32  and  the 
shortage  of  food  following  the  1931  drought.     The  reduction 
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in  the  lamb  crop  this  year  was  caused  by  the  unfavorable 
spring  weather,  with  severe  storms  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
shortage  of  feed  during  the  lambing  period  in  the  late  lambing 
States. 

Death  losses  were  much  above  average  in  both  1932  and  1933. 
The  spring  losses  in  some  sections  in  the  latter  year  were  almost 
as  large,  relatively,  as  the  heaviest  winter  losses  incurred  in 
any  of  the  States  in  1932. 

Range  feed  in  nearly  all  of  the  Western  sheep  States  was  slow 
to  start  this  year  because  of  the  late  cold  spring  and  it  was  not 
until  late  May  that  supplies  of  feed  became  fairly  ample.  The 
condition  of  ranges  on  June  1  was  poor  for  that  date.  The 
month  of  June  was  dry  and  hot  over  most  of  the  West  and, 
instead  of  making  the  usual  seasonal  improvement  during  June, 
range  condition  declined  and  on  July  1  was  the  lowest  for  that 
date  in  the  10  years  for  which  records  are  available.  The  condi- 
tion of  sheep  and  lambs  on  July  1  was  also  the  lowest  on  record 
for  that  date. 

Production  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  other  forage  crops  over 
most  of  the  western  region  promises  to  be  short,  although  pos- 
sibly not  so  short  as  in  1931.  Moderate  temperatures  and  rela- 
tively heavy  precipitation  in  August  and  early  September  could 
result  in  some  improvement  in  range  feed,  although  July  rainfall 
apparently  brought  little  relief  except  in  local  areas.  Late  fall 
rains  and  delayed  frost  could  also  improve  conditions  materially 
in  the  main  sheep  area  of  Texas,  otherwise  the  feed  situation 
there  will  become  critical. 

Even  with  most  favorable  developments  during  the  next  few 
months  the  Western  sheep  industry  is  facing  a  winter  of  poor 
range  and  short  feed  supplies  and  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
feeds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  during  these  months 
should  continue  unfavorable,  the  feed  situation  for  this  coming 
winter  may  be  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  that  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

The  estimated  lamb  crop  in  the  native  sheep  States,  of 
10,947,000  head,  was  only  21,000  head  smaller  than  the  crop  of 
1932  and  was  about  900,000  head  above  the  5-year  average.  A 
somewhat  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  the  native  lambs  was 
dropped  early  and  marketings  before  July  1  were  heavy.  In- 
spected slaughter  in  May  and  June  this  year  was  a  little  larger 
than  last,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  small  movement  out  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  during  these  months  this  year.  Al- 
though pasture  conditions  on  July  1  were  the  poorest  on  record 
for  that  date,  from  Ohio  westward  and  southwestward,  shortage 
of  feed  apparently  had  caused  little  forced  shipment  of  native 
lambs  up  to  the  end  of  July. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  forage  will  be 
short  generally  over  the  Corn  Belt  but  this  shortage  probably 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  liquidation  of  native  breeding 
sheep  in  these  States.  Generous  rainfall  during  August  and 
September,  together  with  a  late  fall,  would  materially  improve 
the  feed  situation  and  reduce  maintenance  costs  on  native  flocks. 
It  would  also  greatly  improve  the  Corn  Belt  demand  for  western 
feeder  lambs,  which  otherwise  promises  to  be  much  below  that 
of  recent  years.  Because  of  the  generally  poor  range  conditions 
in  the  Western  sheep  States  the  proporton  of  lambs  in  feeder  flesh 
in  marketings  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  a  year  earlier  when  the  proportion  was  below  average. 

The  marketing  year  for  the  total  United  States  lamb  crop 
usually  extends  from  June  to  May,  with  some  overlapping. 
The  market  movement  of  the  1932  lamp  crop  was  practically 
completed  by  the  end  of  May  1933.  Slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  under  Federal  inspection  from  June  1932  to  May  1933, 
amounting  to  17,322,000  head,  was  7  percent  smaller  than  the 
record  slaughter  of  the  previous  marketing  year  but  exceeded 
that  of  all  other  years.  In  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  1933 
lamb  crop,  a  further  decrease  in  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
appears  likely  during  the  marketing  year  1933-34. 

The  proportion  of  aged  sheep  in  the  total  slaughter  supplies 
of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  relatively  small  in  recent  years, 
and  it  was  unusually  small  during  the  last  2  marketing 
years  because  of  the  very  low  prices  of  aged  slaughter  sheep. 
During  these  2  years,  96  percent  of  the  total  slaughter  supplies 
of  sheep  and  lambs  consisted  of  lambs  and  yearlings  which  was 
the  largest  proportion  found  in  the  11  years  since  1922  for  which 
records  are  available. 

Demand. — Consumer  demand  for  lamb  as  well  as  for  other 
meats  declined  greatly  from  early  1930  to  the  spring  of  1933 
as  a  result  of  the  drastic  reductions  in  consumer  incomes. 
During  this  entire  period  slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  were  verj' 
large,  and  a  marked  reduction  in  prices  was  necessary  to  move 
the  large  offerings  into  consumption.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1933  the  demand  for  lamb  continued  to  weaken,  but  some 
evidence  of  stability  and  improvement  developed  in  the  second 
quarter.  Per  capita  consumption  of  federally  inspected  lamb 
and  mutton  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  amounting 
to  2.68  pounds,  was  3  percent  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 


period  in  1932,  and  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  half  of  1931; 
retail  prices  of  lamb  at  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged 
15  percent  lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1932  and  35  percent 
lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1931.  In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
current  year  the  index  of  retail  prices  of  all  foods  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  declined  about  11  percent  from 
the  first  half  of  1932  and  26  percent  from  the  first  half  of  1931. 

During  the  last  3  months  retail  prices  of  lamb  have  advanced 
slightly,  although  the  supply  of  lamb  entering  consumption 
channels  has  continued  large.  Retail  prices  during  this  period, 
however,  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  tendency  for 
prices  to  advance  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  pre- 
vailing in  the  corresponding  months  of  1931  and  1932  when 
prices  were  declining.  This  greater  stability  in  the  demand 
for  lamb  apparently  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  improvements 
in  the  industrial  and  financial  situation  which  have  occurred 
since  March  of  this  year. 

The  increase  in  industrial  activity  since  March  has  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  any  comparable  period  in  this  country, 
and  has  been  accompanied  by  marked  increases  in  employment 
and  in  pay  rolls.  Although  the  increases  in  employment  and 
pay  rolls  have  not  been  so  great  as  the  increase  in  industrial 
production,  they  have  been  more  marked  than  is  usual  in  the 
early  phases  of  business  recovery  and  they  are  increasing 
consumer  buying  power.  Although  only  a  slight  improvement 
in  consumer  demand  for  meats  is  in  evidence  as  yet,  changes  in 
this  demand  usually  occur  somewhat  later  than  the  changes  in 
pay  rolls  and  consumer  incomes.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  demand  for  meats  will  strengthen  materially  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  recent  increase  and 
prospective  further  expansion  in  consumer  buying  power,  the 
demand  for  lamb  during  the  next  12  months  is  expected  to  show 
an  appreciable  improvement. 

Prices. — The  trend  of  sheep  and  lamb  prices  was  sharplv 
downward  from  early  1929  to  the  end  of  1931.  From  late  1931 
to  May  1933,  the  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice  grade 
slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  fluctuated  between  $5  and  $7  per 
100  pounds,  with  a  tendency  to  hold  close  to  $6  much  of  the 
time.  The  average  price  paid  for  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 
during  the  fed-lamb  marketing  season,  December  1932  to 
April  1933,  was  $5.42  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  $6.04 
paid  in  the  1931-32  season,  $10.56  in  1929-30,  and  $15.03  in 
1928-29.  In  May  of  this  year,  shortly  after  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  suspension  of  gold  payments  in  this  country, 
lamb  prices  began  to  advance,  and  in  early  June  new  crop 
lambs  were  selling  above  $8  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago.  Much 
of  this  advance  was  due  to  the  sharp  rise  in  wool  prices.  From 
mid-June  to  the  end  of  July  prices  of  Good  and  Choice  grades 
at  that  market  averaged  around  $7.50.  At  the  end  of  July  last 
year  prices  of  these  grades  averaged  about  $6. 

Prices  of  slaughter  ewes  dropped  to  the  lowest  levels  on 
record  in  the  fall  of  1931;  then  they  made  some  recovery  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1932,  only  to  lose  most  of  it  in  May  of  that  year. 
Prices  during  the  second  half  of  last  year,  and  to  the  end  of 
Julv  this  year,  have  held  fairly  stable  at  slightly  above  the 
1932  low  points. 

Wholesale  prices  of  dressed  lamb  also  reached  their  low  point 
near  the  end  of  1931  and  have  since  fluctuated  in  a  relatively 
narrow  range  slightly  above  that  point.  Retail  prices,  however, 
continued  downward  until  April  of  this  year.  Some  advance 
occurred  in  May  and  June  but  this  was  probably  partly  seasonal. 


Domestic  and  foreign  production. — Adverse  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  first  half  of  1933  in  several  important  wool- 
producing  countries  have  materially  changed  the  world  wool- 
production  prospects  for  this  year.  World  sheep  numbers  and 
world  wool  production  have  been  at  very  high  levels  during 
recent  years,  but  present  indications  point  to  a  smaller  world 
wool  clip  in  1933  than  in  1932.  Decreases  in  wool  production 
for  1933  are  in  prospect  in  several  Southern  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries and  only  a  small  increase  has  been  reported  for  the  United 
States.  Sheep  numbers  in  most  of  the  important  sheep-pro- 
ducing countries  now  appear  to  be  on  a  downward  trend.  This 
reduction  in  numbers  will  tend  to  result  in  a  further  decline  in 
wool  production  during  1934,  but  this  tendency  may  be  altered 
to  some  extent  by  changes  in  weather  and  feed  conditions. 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  United  States  for  1933  is 
estimated  at  348,914,000  pounds,  or  about  1  percent  more  than 
the  production  in  1932  and  7  percent  less  than  the  record  pro- 
duction of  1931.  The  small  increase  in  production  this  year  was 
largely  the  result  of  increased  production  in  Texas,  since  pro- 
duction in  other  areas  was  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  1932. 
In  the  native  sheep  States  production  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  little  change  occurring  either  in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn 
or  in  the  average  weight  per  fleece.     In  the  Western  States,  not 
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including  Texas,  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  was  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  this  decrease  in  numbers  was  largely  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  weight  per  fleece  in  these  States.  Last 
year  fleece  weights  in  the  Western  States  were  lighter  than  usual 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  and  feed  conditions.  In  Texas, 
wool  production  in  1933  was  considerably  larger  than  in  1932 
because  of  a  larger  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  a  greater  average 
weight  of  wool  per  sheep. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  Australia  and  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  expected  reduction 
in  wool  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.  In 
addition  to  a  probable  smaller  wool  clip  this  year  the  carry-over 
in  these  countries  from  the  season  just  closed  is  small,  owing  to 
unusually  heavy  exports.  The  Australian  clip,  to  be  shorn 
during  the  last  half  of  1933,  is  estimated  at  only  883,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  an  average  of  970,000,000  pounds  for 
the  5  years,  1928-32.  Last  year  production  in  Australia  was 
the  largest  on  record  and  is  provisionally  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  1,000,000,000  pounds.  The  coming  clip  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  be  below  that  of  1932  which  was 
estimated  at  298,000,000  pounds,  according  to  latest  reports. 
For  the  5-year  period,  1928-32,  production  in  that  country 
averaged  305,000,000  pounds.  The  New  Zealand  clip,  which 
has  been  declining  since  1931,  may  show  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion in  1933,  as  sheep  numbers  decreased  3  percent  this  year  as 
compared  with  1932.  As  yet  no  estimates  of  the  coming  clip 
are  available  for  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

World  wool  production,  excluding  Russia  and  China,  was 
estimated  at  3,320,000,000  pounds  in  1932,  or  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1931.  For  the  last  5  years  production  has  ex- 
ceeded 3,200,000,000  pounds.  In  1932,  63  percent  of  the  total 
was  accounted  for  by  7  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  12  per- 
cent by  the  United  States,  and  12  percent  by  17  European 
countries,  excluding  Russia.  Including  Russia  and  China, 
world  production  was  estimated  at  3,600,000,000  pounds  in  1931. 
No  estimates  for  Russia  and  China  are  as  yet  available  for  1932. 

Sheep  numbers  in  most  of  the  important  sheep-producing 
countries  now  appear  to  be  on  a  downward  trend  after  having 
increased  for  a  number  of  years.  After  having  reached  a  record 
total  at  the  end  of  1931,  numbers  in  the  United  States  decreased 
3  percent  to  51,630,000  at  the  end  of  1932.  Prospects  are  for 
a  still  further  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for  a  decrease 
in  France  and  Germany.  Decreases  are  also  reported  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Uruguay.  In  Au- 
stralia the  number  at  the  beginning  of  1932  had  reached  the 
record  total  of  110,619,000,  and  was  unofficially  reported  as 
still  larger  at  the  beginning  of  1933.  But  the  drought,  which 
has  become  rather  serious  during  recent  months,  will  probably 
cause  some  reduction  in  numbers  before  the  shearing  of  the  1933 
wool  clip.  No  estimate  is  available  for  Argentina  since  the  1930 
Census,  when  the  number  was  reported  at  44,413,000  head. 

Consumption  and  trade. — Consumption  of  wool  by  United 
States  mills  has  increased  rapidly  since  April.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1933,  consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool 
by  manufacturers  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
comprising  a  major  portion  of  the  industry,  was  about  50 
percent  greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  1932.  Mill  activity 
in  June  and  early  July  was  reported  to  be  greater  than  in  any 
period  since  the  rush  of  activity  following  the  World  War. 
Rising  prices  for  raw  materials,  low  inventories  throughout  the 
wool  industry,  and  the  expectation  of  some  form  of  Government 
regulation  of  industry  in  the  near  future,  were  largely  respons- 
ible for  the  increased  activity  this  year.  Although  consumer 
needs  for  wool  manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  undoubtedly  large, 
sustained  improvement  in  industrial  conditions  with  resultant 
increases  in  consumer  buying  power  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  recent  gains  in  the  wool  industry  over  any  considerable  period. 

Estimated  annual  consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool 
by  United  States  mills  averaged  about  463,000,000  pounds  in 
the  5  years  1928-32.  Consumption  in  1932  was  probably  about 
equal  to  the  domestic  production  of  412,000,000  pounds. 
Small  imports  of  foreign  wool,  however,  resulted  in  a  good 
clearance  of  the  domestic  clip,  and  supplies  of  wool  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1933  season  in  April  were  reported  to  be  small. 
In  view  of  the  heavy  consumption  of  the  last  few  months,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  industry  will  be  more  dependent  upon 
importations  toward  the  close  of  the  1933  season  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  With  domestic  production  for  1933 
only  slightly  larger  than  it  was  for  1932,  a  moderate  increase  in 
consumption  over  that  of  last  year  would  require  an  increase  in 
imports. 

Only  5,801,000  pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  first  6  months  of  1933 
compared  with  13,224,000  pounds  in  the  first  6  months  of  last 
year.  A  very  marked  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  July  but 
total  figures  for  the  month  are  not  yet  available.     Imports  for 


the  entire  year  1932  were  only  15,375,000  pounds  compared 
with  37,298,000  in  1931  and  102,208,000  in  1929. 

A  strong  improvement  was  reported  in  the  wool  industries  of 
England  and  continental  Europe  beginning  late  in  April.  The 
upward  movement  was  reported  to  be  based  largely  on  the  ris- 
ing prices  of  raw  material  and  on  prospects  of  a  decline  in  wool 
production.  Demand  for  raw  wool  by  foreign  consuming  coun- 
tries has  been  strong  during  the  past  year  and  has  resulted  in 
excellent  clearance  in  primary  markets,  particularly  of  Merino 
wool.  Although  practically  all  European  countries  show  a 
large  increase  in  imports  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1933, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  excessive  accumulation  of  stocks.  Although  stocks  of 
tops  in  the  hands  of  commission  combers  of  continental  Europe 
are  well  above  average,  England  and  continental  countries 
have  been  active  buyers,  especially  of  Merino  wools,  at  the 
recent  sales  at  London  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Prices. — Wool  prices  in  the  United  States  apparently  reached 
the  low  point  of  the  present,  depression  in  July  1932.  After 
this  low  point  was  reached  prices  advanced  during  August  and 
September,  but  again  declined  until  April  of  this  year.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  prospect  of  a  material  increase  in  the  general  price 
level,  increased  buying  activity,  and  low  spot  supplies,  wool 
prices  in  the  United  States  in  May  and  June  made  the  sharpest 
rise  in  many  years.  This  higher  level  of  prices  has  been  main- 
tained through  July  and  prices  are  now  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  early  months  of  1930.  Prices  of  strictly  combing 
territory  wool,  scoured  basis,  at  Boston,  for  the  last  week  of 
July,  were  75  to  95  percent  above  the  1933  low  point  the  first 
week  of  March,  and  were  115  to  145  percent  above  the  low  of 
July  1932.  The  rise  in  domestic  wool  prices  has  been  much 
greater  than  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  United  States 
currency  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange.  Strictly  combing  terri- 
tory wools,  scoured  basis,  were  59  cents  a  pound  for  46s  and 
78.5  cents  for  64s,  70s,  80s,  the  end  of  July  compared  with  24 
cents  and  36  cents,  respectively,  at  the  low  point  in  July  1932. 
Ohio  and  similar  grease  wools  of  strictly  combing  order,  from 
fine  to  low  J4  blood,  were  quoted  at  30-35%  cents  a  pound  at 
the  end  of  July  compared  with  16-19%  cents  the  first  week  in 
March  and  12-15  cents  at  the  end  of  July  1932. 

PRODUCTION    OUTLOOK 

With  wool  prices  substantially  higher  and  slaughter  lamb 
prices  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  income  of  sheep 
growers  from  their  1933  production  will  be  considerably  above 
that  from  the  1932  production,  thus  improving  the  financial 
position  of  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western 
sheep  industry  is  facing  another  winter  of  poor  range  and  short 
feed,  generally,  with  a  possibility  of  another  season  of  heavy 
death  losses  during  the  early  months  of  1934.  This  will  make 
2  bad  drought  years  during  the  last  3,  and  a  succession  of  4 
or  5  years  during  little  of  which  have  range  and  feed  condi- 
tions been  normal.  While  these  adverse  conditions  have  been 
the  principal  factor  in  cutting  down  western  sheep  numbers 
they  also  have  added  considerably  to  operating  costs. 

Although  the  heavy  losses  of  the  last  2  years  have  tended  to 
reduce  the  excessive  number  of  old  ewes,  which  had  resulted 
from  the  lack  of  outlet  for  them  because  of  the  low  prices, 
western  flocks  on  the  average  are  over  age,  because  of  the 
relatively  small  numbers  of  ewe  lambs  kept  for  replacements 
since  1930.  Unless  larger  numbers  of  ewe  lambs  are  kept  back 
for  this  year  and  next,  than  in  1931  and  1932,  a  further  decrease 
in  breeding  ewes  is  certain.  Whether  such  replacements  can 
be  kept  or  purchased  this  fall  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  financial  organizations  which  finance  the  western  sheep 
industry.  Although  in  general  the  attitude  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  to  maintain  the  industry  as  a  going  concern,  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  make  large  advances  for  feed  again  this 
winter  and  the  possibility  of  another  season  of  heavy  losses  may 
deter  them  from  making  advances  for  replacement  purposes, 
even  when  this  seems  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  industry.  If  adequate  replace- 
ments can  be  kept  this  year,  the  number  of  lambs  to  be  marketed 
from  the  late  lamb  crop  will  be  substantially  reduced.  This 
would  cut  down  the  number  of  feeder  lambs  marketed  and  would 
tend  to  adjust  the  number  of  these  to  the  prevailing  feed  situa- 
tion in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  prospects  of  which  are  far  below  average . 

The  trend  in  sheep  numbers  apparently  has  turned  definitely 
downward,  following  a  9-year  period,  1923-31,  in  which  num- 
bers increased  nearly  17,000,000  head,  or  more  than  45  percent. 
This  3'ear,  1933,  is  the  second  year  of  the  down  swing  in  the  present 
production  cycle.  In  two  of  the  three  previous  cycles  numbers 
declined  over  a  period  of  3  years,  whereas  in  the  other  they 
continued  downward  for  6  years.  The  length  of  the  present 
down  swijig  will  be  governed  largely  by  weather  and  feed  condi- 
tions during  the  next  few  years. 
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Livestock-Meats-  Wool 

Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  June  1933 

Meat  production  was  unusually  large  in  June.  The  total 
dressed  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
during  that  month,  amounting  to  1,314,000,000  pounds,  was 
31  percent  larger  than  the  relatively  small  slaughter  in  June 
last  year,  22  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  June  average,  and 
nearly  50,000,000  pounds  larger  than  that  in  any  other  June 
on  record. 

Slaughter  of  all  livestock  was  relatively  large  during  the 
month  compared  with  June  last  year.  Lamb  and  mutton 
production  decreased  about  1  percent,  but  there  were  increases 
of  12  percent  in  veal,  19  percent  in  beef,  and  43  percent  in  pork 
and  lard  production.  Compared  with  the  5-year  averages  for 
June,  the  increases  amounted  to  13  percent  for  lamb  and  mut- 
ton, 14  percent  for  beef,  17  percent  for  veal,  and  28  percent  for 
pork  and  lard.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  total  meat  pro- 
duction was  nearly  4  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  and  over  1  percent  larger  than  the  5-year 
January- June  average. 

Despite  liquidation  of  some  underfinished  livestock  toward 
the  end  of  June  as  a  result  of  drought  and  high  feed  prices,  the 
average  dressed  weights  of  all  livestock  were  heavier  than  in 
June  last  year  and  not  greatly  different  from  the  5-year  averages 
for  the  month.  Dressing  yields  of  hogs  and  calves  were  higher 
than  in  June  last  year,  but  the  yields  of  all  livestock  except 
sheep  and  lambs  were  seasonally  lower  than  in  May. 


Amount   of  Federally   Inspected   Meats   Apparently   Available 
for  Consumption,  per  Capita 


June  1933, 

#ith  Comparisons 

Beef  and 
veal 

Pork  (includ- 
ing lard) 

Lamb  and 
mutton 

Total 

Total 

Per 

capita1 

Total 

Per 

capita' 

Total 

Per 

capita' 

Total 

Per 
capita' 

June  1933 

MiUion 
lb. 
434 
375 

Lb. 
3.5 
3.0 

MiUion 
lb. 
606 
587 

Lb. 
4.8 

4.7 

MiUion 
lb. 
55 
55 

Lb. 
0.43 
.44 

MiUion 

lb. 

1,095 

1,018 

Lb. 
8.7 

June  1932 _ 

8.2 

Increase  or  decrease 

Percent '. 

+59 
+15.8 

+.5 

+19 
+3.1 

+.1 

-1.2 

-.01 

+77 
+7.6 

+.5 

Accumulation: 

January-June  1933- 
January-June  1932_ 

2,333 
2,223 

18.6 
17.8 

3,539 
3,582 

28.2 
28.7 

333 
346 

2.66 
Z77 

0,205 
6,151 

49.5 
49.3 

Increase  or  decrease 

Percent ' 

+110 
+4.9 

+.8 

-43 
-1.2 

-.5 

-13 
-3.7 

-.11 

+54 
+0.9 

+.2 

'  Per  capita  consumption  and  percent  of  increase  or  decrease  computed  on  full 
number  of  pounds. 


Estimated  Yield    and    Production  of  Animal   Byproducts  from 
Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 


June  1933 

with  Comparisc 

ns 

Average 

weight  per 

animal 

Percent  of 
live  weight 

Production 

Class 

June 

Juno 

Per 

1, 

1932, 

to 
May 

31,- 

June, 

1, 
1932, 

to 
May 

31, 

June, 

June  1, 
1932, to 

June 
5-year 

June, 

June, 

cent 
June, 
1933, 
is  of 
aver- 

1933 

1933 

May  31, 
1933 

aver- 
age 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

age 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

p.ct. 

P.ct. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

P.ct. 

Edible  beef  fat'_. 

38.76 

36.  47     4.  07 

3.86 

293,931 

27,009 

24,  482 

27, 173 

100.  61 

Edible  beef  offal. 

29.80 

30.83 

3.13 

3.26 

225,  359 

19,  579 

18, 168 

22,  971 

117.32 

Cattle  hides 

63.22 

01.06 

6.63 

6.47 

481, 889 

41,  094 

39,  317 

45,  863 

111.61 

Edible  calf  fat '.. 

1.25 

1.20 

.72 

.68 

5,608 

468 

461 

528 

112.82 

Edible  calf  offaL. 

6.51 

6.22 

3.  75 

3.53 

29,  317 

2,706 

2,741 

2,739 

101.  22 

Lard  2 

35.50 

37.19 

15.39 

15.71 

1,  571,  247 

134, 474 

124,  753 

171,519 

127.  55 

Edible  hog  offal_ 

6.46 

6.61 

2.80 

2.79 

286,  091 

25,  263 

20,  693 

30, 485 

120.  67 

Pork  trimmings- 

14.86 

15.57 

6.44 

6.58 

65S,  308 

51,  784 

46,  815 

71,  C08 

138.  67 

Inedible   hog 

grease2...    ... 

2.73 

2.73 

1.18 

1.17 

121,  390 

10,  380 

9,462 

12,  861 

123.79 

Edible  sheep  fat' 

1.69 

1.55 

2.07 

2.05 

29,333 

2,089 

2,093 

2,308 

110.  48 

Edible  sheep  offal 

1.97 

1.96 

2.40 

2.59 

34,  059 

2,709 

3,132 

2,918 

107.  72 

Unrendered. 


2  Rendered. 


Livestock  prices  during  June  were  relatively  strong  in  view 
of  the  large  supplies.  Average  sheep  and  lamb  prices  advanced 
69  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  May  average,  compared 
with  a  5-year  average  decline  of  58  cents.  Hog  prices  at  the 
same  time  advanced  15  cents,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  5- 
year  average  advance  over  May.  Average  prices  of  cattle 
and  calves  declined  5  and  27  cents,  respectively,  which  are 
about  the  usual  declines  in  those  prices  for  those  months. 
Advancing  wool  prices  and  a  relatively  strong  storage  demand 
for  hog  products  largely  account  for  the  relatively  strong  lamb 
and  hog  prices.  Hog  prices  in  June  averaged  31  percent 
higher  than  in  June  last  year  and  lamb  prices  were  22  percent 
higher,  but  cattle  and  calf  prices  were  about  11  percent  lower. 
The  decline  in  the  June  prices  this  year  compared  with  the 
5-year  average  June  prices  amounted  to  52  percent  for  calves, 
47  percent  for  cattle,  45  percent  for  hogs,  and  31  percent  for 
sheep  and  lambs. 

Total  consumption  of  federally  inspected  meats  during  June 
amounting  to  1,085,000,000  pounds  was  6.6  percent  larger  than  in 
June  1932.  The  apparent  consumption  of  beef  and  veal,  and 
lamb  and  mutton  was  not  greatly  different  from  the  June  pro- 
duction, since  relatively  little  of  these  meats  is  stored  and 
comparatively  little  is  exported  or  imported. 


Classification  of  Livestock  Slaughtered  in  the  United  States  l 


Month 


1932 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average. 

1933 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Cattle 


Steers 


Pet. 

56.04 
60.26 
58.68 
58.59 
57.84 
56.23 
56.14 
51.88 
47.92 
46.92 
49.80 
53.19 


54.36 

56.51 
54.37 
55.06 
54.26 
53.65 
50.63 


Cows 

and 

heifers 


Pet. 
40.  53 
37.16 
38.59 
38.34 

38.  25 
39.81 

39.  79 
43.69 
47.  51 
49.62 
46.78 
43.53 


42.06 

40.33 
42.91 
41.70 
41.94 
41.44 
43.89 


Bulls 
and 
stags 


Pet. 
3.43 
2.58 
2.73 
3.07 
3.91 
3.96 
4.07 
4.43 
4.57 
3.46 
3.42 
3.28 


3.58 

3.16 
2.72 
3.24 
3.80 
4.91 
5.48 


Swine 


Bar- 
rows 


Pet, 
54.07 
51.26 
50.71 
49.25 
49.  05 
47.56 
41.82 
40.51 
44.11 
45.85 
48.97 
51.97 


48.00 

54.37 
53.36 
52.23 
52.74 
49.71 
46.56 


Sows 


Pet. 
45.  66 
48.36 
48.81 
50.07 
50.  36 
51.70 
57.44 
58.88 
55.  28 
53.69 
50.  62 
47.  73 


50.90 

45.31 
46.27 
47.30 
46.65 
49.63 
52.84 


Stags 
and 
boars 


Pet. 

0.27 

.38 


.59 
.74 
.74 
.01 
.61 
.46 
.41 
.30 


.32 
.37 

.47 
.61 
,66 
.00 


Sheep  and 
lambs 


Lambs 
and 
year- 
lings 


Pet. 
97.01 
97.15 
97.01 

95.  09 
97.01 

96.  63 
96.42 
96.  15 
95.  50 
95.  67 
91.  36 
95.99 


96.17 

96.49 
95.43 
96.87 
96.  27 
95.61 
95.  99 


Sheep 


Pel. 
2.99 
2.85 
2.99 
4.91 
2.99 
3.37 
3.58 
3.85 
4.50 
4.33 
5.  64 
4.01 


3.83 

3.  51 
4.57 
3.13 
3.73 
4.39 
4.01 


1  Based  on  reports  from  about  500  packers  and  slaughterers  whose  slaughterings 
equaled  nearly  75  percent  of  total  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection. 


Sources  of  Livestock  Slaughtered  in  the  United  States 


Month 


1932 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average.- 

1933 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Cattle 


Pur- 
chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


Pet. 
86.39 
86.51 
83.49 
84.31 
85.30 
83.06 
82.59 
85.61 
85.61 
84.25 
84.71 
83.44 

84.64 

82.14 
84.90 
80.94 
82.83 
83.11 
82.45 


Other 
sources 


Pet. 

13.61 

13.49 

16.51 

15.69 

14.70 

16.94 

17.41 

14.39 

14.39 

15.75 

15.29 

16.56 

15.36 

17.86 
15.10 
19.06 
17.17 
16.89 
17.55 


Calves 


Pur- 
chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


Pet. 
77.49 
78.79 
75.  81 
74.97 
72.41 
75.47 
74.37 
75.80 
76.86 
73.68 
76.42 
72.12 

75.37 


72.47 
74.16 
71.47 
73.20 
75.80 
74.15 


Other 
sources 


Pet. 

22.51 

21.21 

24.19 

25.03 

27.59 

24.53 

25.63 

24.20 

23.14 

26.32 

23.58 

27.88 

24.63 


27.53 
25.84 
28.63 
26.80 
24.20 
25.85 


Swine 


Pur- 
chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


Pet. 
55.76 
55.37 
59.31 
59.65 
57.00 
56.75 
59.76 
61.87 
61.87 
56.70 
55.48 
49.02 

56.95 


49.83 
52.78 
54.85 
55.09 
60.70 
65.98 


Other 
sources 


Pet. 

44.24 

44.60 

40.69 

40.35 

43.00 

43.25 

40.24 

38.13 

38.13 

43.30 

44.52 

50.98 

43.05 

50.17 
47.22 
45.15 
44.91 
43.30 
44.02 


Sheep  and 
lambs 


Pur- 
chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


Pet. 
82.46 
83.63 
79.33 
82.57 
83.50 
83.18 
82.85 
82.06 
78.13 
72.53 
77.36 
74.14 

80.20 

77.00 
81.03 
80.  94 
83.11 
81.33 
80.10 


Other 
sources 


Pet. 
17.54 
16.37 
20.  67 
17.43 
16.50 
16.82 
17.15 
17.94 
21.87 
27.47 
22.64 
25.86 

19.80 

22.94 
18.37 
19.08 
16.89 
18.67 
19.90 


'  Based  on  reports  from  about  500  packers  and  slaughtorers  whose  slaughterings 
equated  nearly  75  percent  of  total  slaughtered  under  Federal  Inspection. 
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Statistical  Report  of  the  livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  June  1933,  with  Comparisons 


Unit 

June 

Total  or  average,  January-June 

Item 

5-year  aver- 
age i 

1932 

1933 

5-year  average ' 

1932 

1933 

Cattle,  Calves,  Beef,  and  Veal 
Inspected  slaughter: 
rattle 

Number 

.  .    do 

660, 095 
381, 909 

3,964 

527 

944.  76 
174.  93 

525. 68 
100.51 

344,  915 
38,332 

32,  814 
17,423 

29,306 
16,  022 

238 
1,184 

163 
4,220 

472 

2,099 

468 

5,509 

1,  468 

141 

638,  053 
394,  372 

4,144 
497 

931. 83 
176.  32 

519.  77 
101.  65 

329,  487 
40,037 

22,429 
13,  226 

17, 856 
12,  053 

130 
1,010 

71 
4,011 

52 

52 

173 

951 

1,338 

106 

02,  656 

5.13 
5.02 
7.07 
5.68 
11.90 
10.49 

3,  319,  863 
9,010 
232.27 
173.  77 
575,  327 
16.22 

225,  221 
570,  645 
128, 103 

194, 971 
529,  300 
130,363 

946 

10,  484 
397 
216 

45, 807 

90 
54 
314 

2,545 

26 

59,  078 

3.36 
3.93 

11.41 
7.58 
6.90 
8.44 
10.  63 
11.72 
5.42 

1,  528,  826 

816 

74.27 

36.17 

55,268 

1,018 

1,010 

24 

4 

2,428 

172 

53, 321 

5.45 

6.44 
1.65 

15.64 
7.70 

751, 115 
441, 181 

6,028 
810 

944.  29 
176.  01 

525.67 
101.  82 

391,  670 
44,  839 

18,  954 
11,  584 

23, 164 

11,  972 

310 

1,273 

73 

3,804 

703 

82 

93 

3,937 

1,449 

150 

65, 129 

4.58 
4.47 
6.04 
4.82 
8.82 
8.48 

4,  626,  235 
14,  263 
236.  75 
178.  53 
823,  375 
15.71 

175,  805 
494,  748 
110,889 

212,  734 

547,  996 
186,  250 

500 

12,  504 
877 
336 

38,213 

58 
43 
139 
3,361 
46 
60,  716 

4.41 
4.60 

8.47 
7.10 
6.85 
8.46 
12.67 
13.08 
7.96 

1,  490,  445 

1,484 

75.75 

36.64 

54,556 

1,843 

1,807 

23 

(>) 

2,091 

100 

51,  630 

0.07 

7.04 
2.35 

14.56 

5.97 

3, 910,  254 
2, 384,  704 

26, 553 
5,678 

954.  61 
164.  31 

526.  70 
94.93 

2,  045,  544 
225,  837 

60,  542 
21, 103 

29,  306 
16, 022 

1,889 
5,199 
1,004 

30,  291 
1,611 

9,029 
1,569 
27,013 
9,048 
1,089 

3,  772,  555 
2, 346, 831 

24, 7S3 
6,628 

940.  62 
168. 11 

524.  76 
97.70 

1,  966,  692 
228,  636 

37,  812 
15,  387 

17,  856 
12,053 

829 

4,977 

520 

24,  859 

311 

440 

411 

10,  033 

8, 145 

727 

3,  882,  770 

Calves 

2,  403, 150 

Carcasses  condemned: 

Cattle - 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do___    .. 

_      .do 

1,000  lbs 
do..      . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

26,  902 

Calves 

Averase  live  weight:  i 
Cattle 

7,942 
963.  27 

167. 46 

Average  dressed  weight:  s 

Cattle ... 

539.  22 
98.20 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  excluding  condemned): 

TWf 

2,  079, 143 

VppI 

235,  213 

Storage  beginning  of  month  or  period: 

29,  279 

13,  591 

Storage  end  of  month  or  period: 

23,164 

Cured  beef 

11, 972 

Exports:  3 

Fresh  beef  and  vpal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

Thousands—. 

do 

do 

1,  209 

Cured  beef                 .                                -         

Cannpd  beef 

5,  393 
619 

21,  476 

Tallow 

2,342 

Imports: 

267 

Beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured 

"Rppf,  cannprl 

Receipts,  cattle  and  calves  * 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  ' _                                         -    - 

Cattle  nn  farms  .Tan    1 

365 

17,  773 

7,936 

878 

Price  per  100  pounds: 

Dollars 

do 

do 

do 

:_do 

do__  ___ 

8.73 
9.26 
10.89 
9.77 
17.17 
17.44 

3,  618,  723 
10,256 
237.  39 
178. 18 
642,  948 
15.70 

238,  587 
579,  200 
143,  260 

223,  690 
563,  398 
156,085 

779 

20,  575 

769 

325 

53, 132 

278 
103 
185 
3,078 
42 

8.07 
8.30 

18.10 
13.41 
12.73 
16.00 
19.92 
19.48 
10.62 

1,311,344 

1,099 

75.67 

36.92 

48,  378 

2,353 

2,705 

155 

173 

2,181 

236 

8.68 
9.82 
11.53 
10.21 
17.28 
18.30 

24,  766,  423 
70,428 
230.  84 
174.  97 
4,  321,  030 
15.76 

133,  459 

446,  331 

64,  966 

223,  690 
563,  398 
156,  085 

6,660 

120,  968 

5,733 

2,329 

307,  893 

1,468 

965 

1,200 

21,  965 

294 

5.04 
5.39 
7.46 
5.86 
11.73 
11.63 

24,  255.  075 

69,  408 

227.  94 

172.  51 

4, 172,  402 

15.55 

141,  758 
421,548 
51,  224 

194, 971 
529,  300 
130,  363 

4,488 

49,  081 

4,745 

1,  465 

295,  340 

719 

011 

1,693 

19,  371 

187 

4.19 

4.68 

Cattle,  good  steers,  900-1,300  pounds,  Chicago 

Veal  calves,  medium  to  choice,  Chicago 

5.84 
5.07 

9.00 

9.76 

Hogs,  Pork,  and  Pork  Products 

Number 

do 

Pound 

do 

1,000  lbs 

Pound 

1,000  lbs 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

24,  708, 177 

69, 308 

Averagp.  livp  wpip-ht  2 

230.  70 

Average  dressed  weight,  2 

Total  dressed  wpip-ht  (carcass   excluding  r-nnrtpmnprtl 

T.ard  per  100  pounds  livp  wpip-ht  2 

175.  48 

4,  323,  579 

15.87 

Storage  beginning  of  month  or  period: 
Flesh  pork 

101,  793 

389,  057 

Lard  _ 

41,088 

Storage  end  of  month  or  period: 

212,  734 

547,  996 

186,  250 

Exports: 

Fresh  pork 

_  .    do.     _  . 

4,537 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.     _  . 

52,  83R 

Sausage 

5,  267 
1,619 

T.ard 

309  044 

Imports: 

Fresh  pork 

376 

Pork,  pickled,  salted,  and  other 

Prepared  or  preserved  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon 

Receipts  of  hops  * 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  4 

Tings  on  farms  Tan    1 

do 

do 

Thousand— 

do 

do 

Dollar 

do 

do 

366 

994 

18,  028 

189 

Price  per  100  pounds: 

7.97 
8.25 

17.37 

13.  02 
12.53 
16.15 
19.73 
19.45 
10.87 

7,611,455 

7,318 

83.55 

39.35 

299,  230 

4,469 
2,705 

476 
1,164 
12,  406 

913 

3.74 
4.01 

10.55 
8.04 
7.31 
9.00 
11.36 
12.48 
6.25 

9,014,579 

7,477 

81.67 

38.28 

344,  816 

2,318 

1,010 

152 

49 

13,  783 

096 

3.72 

At  Chicago — T.ive  hogs,  meriium  weight. 
At  eastern  markets: 

3.98 
8.88 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

7.09 

6.61 

Butts,  Boston  style 

8.32 

Bacon,  breakfast,  no.  1,  sweet  pickle  cure,  8-10  pounds 

Hams,  smoked,  no.  2,  12-14  pounds 

T.ard,  hardwood  tubs 

10.40 
10.87 
6.28 

Sheep,  Iamb,  and  Mutton 
Inspected  slaughter,  sheep  and  lambs 

Number 

do 

Pound 

do 

1,000  pounds 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

8,  399,  417 
7,822 

Carcasses  condemned 

Average  live  weight 2 

A  verage  dressed  weipht  2 

84.00 
39  62 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  excluding  condemned)        

332  509 

Storage,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton: 

Beginning  of  month  or  period 

End  of  month  or  period 

Exports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton  3 - 

2,767 

1,807 

135 

13 

Receipts  of  sheep  * _    _ -  -       —  - 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  *_.               ..           ._    _           -       

Sheep  on  farms  Jan.  1 

Thousand— 

do _ 

.      do 

12, 144 
593 

Price  per  100  pounds: 

Dollar  ... 

do 

do 

9.61 

11.87 
3.81 

23.62 
11.29 

10.27 

11.64 
5.68 

22.69 
13.00 

6.04 

0.40 
2.62 

14.71 
8.42 

5  71 

At  Chicago: 

Lambs,  90  pounds  down,  good  and  choice 

6.12 
2  40 

At  eastern  markets: 

do 

13  48 

... do... 

7  01 

1  1928-32. 


a  Weighted  average. 


'  Including  reexports. 


•  Public  stockyards. 


6  Not  over  500  pounds. 
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Animals  Slaughtered  Under  Federal  Meat  Inspection,  July  1933 


Station 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep  and 
lambs 

Goats 

Swine 

6,488 

8,745 

131, 835 

12,  579 

3,860 

7,500 

5,982 

24,584 

61,  289 

10,  972 

18,  017 

51,  744 

26,  023 

78, 112 

5,761 

41,  543 

25,  766 

53,  853 

177,  451 

1,997 

2,849 
36, 800 

6,983 

(') 

1, 132 

6,031 
17,  897 
26,  626 

2,558 
31,  492 
34,  332 
52,  676 

4,611 
10,  707 

1,747 

(•) 

45,  060 
117,  831 

2,837 

7,266 

269,  869 

25, 307 

0) 

(') 

6,  706 

28,  261 

92,  965 

27,  672 

7,114 

88,  534 

244, 041 

145,  966 

19,  158 

34,  956 

(') 

26, 110 
371,  980 

700 

61, 366 

Buffalo  _ 

54,  319 

607,  672 

72, 891 

43, 775 

Denver 

38,  899 

Detroit 

60, 093 

Fort  Worth 

39, 984 

238,  366 

22,  468 

101,  531 

National  Stockyards 

New  York 

300,  624 

Omaha_.  

201,  371 

Philadelphia 

72,  085 
151,  915 

South  St.  Joseph 

South  St.  Paul 

All  other  stations 

111,216 

152,  480 

1,  585,  397 

Total: 

July  1933 

752, 105 
613,  586 

401,  329 
324,  415 

1,  398,  742 
1,  383,  840 

700 
277 

3,  914,  452 

July  1932 

2,  801,  653 

7  months   ended 
July  1933 

7   months    ended 
July  1932 

4,  634,  875 
4, 386, 141 

2, 804,  479 
2,  671,  246 

9,  798, 159 
10, 398, 419 

3,814 
3,477 

28,  622,  629 
27, 056, 728 

1  Included  in  "All  other  stations." 

Horses  slaughtered: 

July  1933 6, 271 

July  1932 7,029 

7  months  ended  July  1933 21,  416 

7  months  ended  July  1932 35,966 

Supplementary  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Report,  June  1933 

Inspections  of  lard  at  all  establishments,  180,961,747  inspection  pounds;  com- 
pound and  other  substitutes,  20,528,476  inspection  pounds;  sausage,  70,564,470 
inspection  pounds. 

Corresponding  inspections  for  June  1932:  Lard,  137,453,992  inspection  pounds; 
compound  and  other  substitutes,  27,880,887  inspection  pounds;  sausage,  58,650,756 
inspection  pounds. 

(These  totals  of  inspection  pounds  do  not  represent  actual  production  as  the  same 
product  may  have  been  inspected  and  recorded  more  than  once  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.) 


Cause  of  Condemnation  of  Carcasses,  May  1933 

Cause 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

and 

lambs 

Swine 

Emaciation 

Hog  cholera 

785 

289 

166 

50 
913 

Inflammatory  diseases    ._  _ 

1,176 

379 

369 

34 

322 

416 

2,768 

2,  546 
1,232 

3  658 

702 

5  340 

Total. 

5,739 

1,393 

1,284 

12,  729 

Animals  Slaughtered  Under  Federal  Meat  Inspection 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1933 


Station 


Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fort  Worth 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles. 

Milwaukee 

National  stock  yards 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Sioux  City 

South  St.  Joseph 

South  St.  Paul 

All  other  stations 

Total: 

Year  1933.. 
Year  1932.. 


Cattle 


77, 133 

74, 170 

,  362, 454 

146,  863 

36,  520 

74,  437 

66, 055 

216,404 

630,  408 

119,276 

205,  352 

490,  871 

336,  054 

800,  668 

73, 139 

339,  827 

247,  499 

604,  712 

,  933,  746 


7,  735,  588 
7, 974,  502 


Calves       Sh,fPhaind     Goats        Swine 


19,  439 
29, 496 

387, 112 
74,  636 
(') 

15, 930 

73, 463 

147,088 

232, 810 

27,  899 

583,  777 

279, 291 

600,  975 

50,  546 

111,  153 

20,  478 
(') 

595,  793 
1,  298,  080 


4,  547, 956 
4,  605, 150 


lambs 


33,  338 
95, 904 

3,  025,  244 
214,  703 

(') 
0) 

149,  785 

638,  994 

1,  303,  836 

343,  077 

92,  879 

C20,  265 

2, 970,  671 

1,  597,  064 

263, 042 

583,  921 

(') 

729,  320 

4,  621,  832 


17, 283,  875 
18, 659,  941 


6,932 


6,932 
7,716 


740,  479 
795,  651 
6, 269,  045 
931,641 
455,  768 

401,  593 
925,  575 

402,  381 
2, 919,  528 

337,  900 
1,  202, 184 
3,  040, 119 

0) 
2, 166,  673 

925,  596 

1,  308,  530 
1,081,969 

2,  005,  438 
19,  727,  983 


45,  698,  053 
45,  853,  422 


1  Included  in  total  of  all  other  stations. 

Note.— Total  of  goats  by  markets  unavailable  because  of  limited  number  of 
establishments. 


Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  South  St.  Paul 

July  1933,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Percent  of 

total  by  weight 

ranges 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds1 

Weight  range 

CO 
CO 

3 

CO 

CD 

>-> 

CO 

>> 

3 

CO 
CO 
O 

>> 

3 

CO 
CO 

CI 

§ 

CN 
CO 

o> 

>> 

CO 

CO 
CO 
Oi 

CD 

CM 
CO 
Oi 

>> 

•a 

H-3 

CO 
CO 
OS 

>> 

■3 

CO 
CO 
Ol 

CD 

a 

3 

CO 
O 

>) 

"3 

*-> 

Chicago 

1,001  lb.  up 
901-1,000  lb 

801-900  lb 

701-800  lb 

501-700  lb 

81 
204 
283 
621 
1,348 

163 

337 

683 

1,535 

3.348 

52 

188 

592 

842 

1,506 

3.2 
8.0 
11.2 
24.5 
53.1 

2.7 

5.5 

11.3 

25.3 

55.2 

1.6 

5.9 

18.6 

26.5 

47.4 

1,126 
938 
831 
747 
617 

1,  066 
934 
849 
739 
612 

1,033 
936 
845 
761 
599 

$5.30 
4.97 
3.90 
4.65 
4.44 

$5.  97 
5.52 
4.88 
4.9S 
4.87 

$4.87 
5.13 
3.98 
4.19 
4.45 

Total 

2,537 

6,066 

3,180 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.6 
9.1 
16.3 
23.2 
37.8 

715 

701 

715 

4.52 

4.99 

4.  33 

Kansas  City 

1,001  lb.  up 

901-1,000  lb 

801-900  lb 

701-800  lb 

501-700  lb 

753 

541 

593 

1,561 

4,242 

395 

516 

744 

2,247 

5,648 

2,493 
1,654 
2,  991 
4,254 
6,920 

9.8 

7.0 

7.7 

20.3 

55.2 

4.1 
5.4 
7.8 
23.5 
59.2 

1,113 
943 
841 
753 
581 

1,061 
925 
847 
739 
585 

1,086 
952 
846 
742 
602 

5.05 
4.51 
4.30 
4.24 
4.07 

4.95 
4.63 
4.61 
4.67 
4.66 

6.05 
5.50 
4.63 
4.53 
4.55 

Total 

7,690 

9,550 

18,  312 

100.0 

1C0.0 

100.0 

714 

680 

772 

4.33 

4.6S 

4.97 

South  St.  Paul 

1.001  lb.  up 
901-1,000  lb 

801-900  lb 

701-800  lb 

501-700  lb 

149 

656 
1,684 
1,795 
2,  594 

6,878 

65 

226 

1,087 

1,695 

86 

373 

947 

1,058 

2,638 

2.2 
9.5 

24.5 
26.1 
37.7 

2.1 
7.3 

35.4 
55.2 

1.7 

7.3 

18.6 

20.7 

51.7 

1,031 
939 
857 
765 
597 

950 
856 
742 
605 

1,008 
936 
847 
748 
600 

3.70 
3.56 
3.44 
3.24 
3.55 

3.43 
3.76 
3.71 
4.31 

4.45 
3.90 
4.00 
3.62 
4.06 

Total 

3,073 

5,102 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

746 

679 

70S 

3.44 

4.00 

3.95 

1  Kansas  City  prices  July  1933  based  on  90.9  percent  of  number  sold. 


Eeef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 

July  1933  with  Comparisons 


Grade 

Number  of  head 

Percent  of  total 
by  grades 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds 

£S3 

3  o> 

2m 

C  CO 
3  Oi 

3  oi 

>,co 
3  Oi 

©co 
F3  co 
3  d 

3  o> 

>>co 

.— .  CO 

3CJ 

gco 
0.  co 

3'3 

£8 

£?3 
30 

3  05 

^CO 

33 

Choice     and 

prime 

Good 

14,412 
49,984 
17, 129 
4,584 

10,  482 
44,311 
27,  101 
3,999 

17,  756 
29,  841 
15,415 
7,212 

16.7 

58.1 

19.9 

5.3 

12.2 

51.6 
31.5 
4.7 

25.3 
42.5 
21.9 
10.3 

1,232 

1,057 

914 

910 

1,223 

1,098 

956 

868 

1,151 

1,015 

874 

902 

$6.90 
6.03 
5.32 
4.41 

$6.  65 
5.95 
5.24 
4.44 

$8.91 
8  13 

Medium 

Common 

7.06 
5.40 

Total... 

86, 109 

85,  393 

70,  224 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,050 

1,058 

1,007 

6.01 

5.79 

7.90 

Wool:  Monthly  Average  Prices  at  Boston 

July  1933  Compared  with  Corresponding  Month,  1932 
(Per  pound) 


Graded  Ohio  and  similar 

Graded 
territory 

Grade 

Grease  basis 

Scoured  basis 

Scoured  basis 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

64's,  70's,  80's  (fine): 

Strictly  combing 

$0.  300 
.262 
.242 

.315 
.278 
.25 

.344 
.305 

.342 
.302 

.31 
.281 

$0.  148 
.125 
.115 

.148 
.139 

.118 

.  145 
.118 

.142 
.118 

.125 
.12 

$0.  775 
.708 
.655 

.696 

.625 
.595 

.65 
.592 

.604 
.535 

.562 

.488 

$0.  368 
.325 
.305 

.321 
.302 
.275 

.27 
.228 

.244 
.21 

.22 
.205 

$0.  774 
.751 
.705 

.755 
.702 
.659 

.702 

.078 

.649 
.62 

.59 
.50 

$0.  355 

French  combing 

Clothing _. 

.339 
.312 

58's,  60's  (H  blood): 

Strictly  combing 

French  combing 

Clothing 

56's  (?i  blood): 

Strictly  combing 

Clothing 

.339 
.305 
.286 

.302 
.276 

48's,  50's  (\i  blood): 

Strictly  combing . 

Clothing . 

46's  (low  Vi  blood): 

Strictly  combing 

36's,  40's,  44's  (common  and  braid) 

.276 
.245 

.24 
.215 
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Receipts  and  Disposition  of  Livestock  at  Public  Stockyards  for  July 

[62  markets] 


Cattle  (excluding  calves) 

Calves 

Market 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and 
feeder  ship- 
ments 

Total  shipments 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and 
feeder  ship- 
ments 

Total  shipments 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1,086 
9,087 
580 
2,594 
17, 156 

1,774 
3,231 
179,  655 
18,  877 
6,956 

2,190 

1,427 
16,704 

8,871 
59,656 

4,830 
2,971 
36,  645 
20,987 
410 

15, 637 

3,807 

112,014 

1,624 

555 

15,915 
259 

18,  280 

6,  469 

110 

6,113 

14, 105 

1,734 

193 

6,381 

1,818 
1,936 
2,490 
4,898 
3,488 

25,  653 

106,  827 

397 

3,496 

3,066 

20,  574 

9,962 

479 

1,097 

33, 178 

6,169 
3,313 
66,  968 
11,  579 
72,  745 

6,273 

2,  685 
246 

3,539 
941 

47 
16,  580 

1,548 

11,  394 

682 

2,346 
17, 185 

1,377 

1,  483 

136,  890 

18,  049 
8,255 

811 
1,125 

17, 770 
8,101 

58,  593 

2,934 

3,052 
39, 313 

19,  331 
446 

16, 100 

(2) 

126,  125 

1,033 

597 

19,  968 

172 

16,  291 

5,841 

109 

4,981 

11,  677 

2,992 

531 

4,015 

1,724 
2,257 
2,968 
3,375 
2,684 

18,  034 

90,  853 

1,004 

2,931 

3,337 

26,  595 
8,461 
2,728 
1,930 

28,100 

4,207 
3,617 

35,  761 
6,499 

52,446 

4,726 
1,974 

309 
2,706 

910 

881 
15,  978 

1,053 
7,811 
487 
(') 
9,145 

1,652 

1,256 
8,467 
536 
(') 
9,233 

1,101 

9 
556 

256 

9 

1,276 

98 

(') 

6,700 

122 

3,231 

48,  909 

3,104 

251 

111 

271 

2,927 

176 

(0 

7,787 

276 

1,483 

34,  539 

3,170 

654 

236 
4,961 

339 
5,331 

210 
3,761 

62 
4,233 

35 

35 
1,200 

12 

1,098 

Birmingham,  Ala..  .  - 

(') 
217 

122 

(>) 
135 

276 

4,984 
22,  611 

4,634 
22,226 

(') 
5,057 

0) 

5,204 

0) 

(') 

0) 

17,  583 

(') 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

17,128 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

130,  746 
15,  773 
6,705 

2,007 
1,427 
9,478 
8,810 
26,914 

523 

2,566 

20,174 

14,  858 
241 

15,  637 
395 

60,  403 

1,144 

225 

1,  542 
259 

16,  514 
3,880 

102,  351 

14,  879 
7,601 

826 

989 
8,320 
7,858 
19,  439 

1,296 

2,295 

15,  729 

14,  054 
355 

16, 100 

(!) 

49,  734 
864 
291 

4,598 

74 

15,  482 
4,302 

9 

3,146 

10,  930 

1,082 

284 

1,695 

1,421 

687 

2,968 

1,174 

721 

8,694 
59,  382 

3,901 
591 
135 

5,603 
928 
131 

37,502 
9,196 
11,  553 

3,023 
637 

2,722 
14,507 
35,207 

3,101 
3,787 
16,728 
12, 157 
105 

34,  750 
7,023 

22,  498 

1,121 

773 

3,494 

54 

3,580 

10,  796 

148 

2,453 

28,448 
685 

28,096 
9,727 
10, 115 

1,366 
433 

2,650 
14,  273 
28,789 

2,940 

2,587 

16,  705 

9,287 

121 

32,  298 
(') 

20,240 

1,022 

764 

2,786 

143 

4,494 

9,318 

51 

2,405 

25,  779 
915 

36,  761 
5,914 
11, 160 

2,810 

637 

1,742 

9,402 

21,  935 

498 

3,421 

14,  351 

5,523 

24 

34, 750 
9 

16,  795 

1,121 

276 

64 

54 

3,424 

2,730 

26, 858 
6,  069 
9,883 

1,  358 
433 
1,789 
7,991 
13,  015 

499 

2,503 

10,  643 

4,481 

86 

32,  298 
(*) 

11, 107 

1,022 

75 

405 

143 

4,140 

3,196 

741 

3,282 

393 

59 

1,238 

3,  658 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex 

20 

232 

136 

9,665 

243 

39, 154 

1,618 

717 

18,  249 

5,369 

96 

2,489 

4,329 

5,904 

61 

32,  742 

4,307 

372 

13,  645 

5,893 

171 

603 

691 

628 
5,105 
13,272 

2,603 

363 

5,134 

6,634 

77 

707 

6,  282 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

El  Paso,  Tex 

7,946 

2,751 

291 

6,822 

1,509 

96 

5,671 

273 

446 

12,813 

2,061 

41 

1, 146 

119 

1,943 

369 

894 

54 

5,471 

15,  774 
2,441 

Evansville,  Ind     . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 
Jacksonville,  Fla . 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

81 
11,488 
4,806 

61 

15 

34 

905 

16,  691 

480 

100 

(2) 
32,  011 
169 
83 

7,309 

3,412 

38,  101 

480 

333 

14,  373 

(2) 

70,  379 
169 
296 

15, 370 

98 

831 

1,539 

99 

1,580 
726 

1,900 
232 

2,320 

185 
1,256 

125 
3,545 

(*> 
4,831 

7,014 
4,325 

(*) 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

6,469 

LaFayette,  Ind 

73 

63 

491 
3,430 

680 
2,381 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

271 
1,467 

831 
1,707 

271 

2,589 

106 

783 

1,323 

670 

237 

2,388 

113 
1,025 

4 

310 

4 

8,  066 
151 

394 

1 

360 

310 
6,  122 

2 

191 

4 
11 

40 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis     

Montgomery,  Ala 

4,816 

12,  763 
1,004 

48 
2,993 

1,512 

875 

2,490 

1,143 

971 

13,  479 

74,  390 

165 
259 
533 
237 
1,066 

113 
750 

942 
109 
1,178 
232 
954 

185 
850 

2,049 

28,447 
294 

1,986 

25,  775 
465 

80 
1 
15 

438 

4 

457 

5,862 

1,242 

8,332 

13,  935 

12 

270 

5,624 

4,971 

2 

3,593 

7,617 

22,  734 

985 

88 

1,872 

7,065 

7,202 
113 

2,472 

1,010 

39,  438 

676 
217 
431 
9,149 
221 

248 
3,912 

5,014 

1,084 

9,394 

12,  278 

53 

159 

4,325 

5,016 

9 

2,865 

7,728 

26,  675 
466 

944 

1,242 

6,970 

13,  935 

12 

64 

5,176 
3,946 

708 

1,084 

6,878 

12,  278 

53 

8 

3,969 
3,677 

4,918 

4,306 

New  Orleans,  La  .    .  _ 
New  York  N  Y 

448 

1,014 

1,034 

2,516 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

200 
323 

6,320 
6,032 

200 
1,342 

4,679 
12,  775 

3,724 
2,338 

11,  707 

29,  463 

397 

2,584 

150 

15,  270 

2,956 

478 

244 

5,182 

3,919 

85 

21,  007 

7,633 
20,556 

2,114 
679 
184 

3,233 
288 

2,201 
1,963 

9,713 

31,  546 

1,064 

1,927 

136 

21,  366 

4,140 

2,778 

892 

8,361 

2,296 

146 

12,  868 

4,439 
19,  357 

1,  533 
697 
139 

2,262 
378 

85 

191 
572 

80 

160 
1,414 

215 

408 

572 

2 

2,856 

401 

15,  840 

66 

88 

822 

1,093 

3,711 

151 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

485 
1,  414 

9 

861 
2,916 

5,304 

6,621 

1 

853 

26, 155 

2,279 
3,228 

45,  961 
3,939 

47,  897 

4,043 

2,083 
68 
306 
636 

47 
7,  539 

1,033 
3,201 

6,229 
4,300 

407 

465 

691 
7,216 

6,894 

919 

892 
7,616 

5,894 
347 

87 

108 

2,  009 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

112 

20,  781 

240 

62 

202 

2,656 

795 

204 
2,277 

256 
3,961 

236 

116 

Pueblo,  Colo 

1,038 
19,413 

1,864 

3,471 
22,  737 

2,164 
33, 163 

3,220 

1,338 
178 
444 
485 

881 
7,080 

2,171 
6,171 

6,860 

158 

1,713 

1,162 

38,288 

206 

304 

387 

7,039 

286 

1,142 
2,828 

1,050 
5,573 

3,508 
113 

1,209 
374 

38,  861 

503 
182 
369 
221 
161 

248 
2,  256 

1,085 
5,013 

3,434 

158 

871 

138 

37,  880 

113 
201 
331 

97 
277 

1,142 
1,319 

1,  086 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

1,088 
707 

1,004 

400 

1,172 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

2,248 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

10,  095 
2,210 
10,  903 

124 
348 

17 
152 

59 

7,570 
2,492 
13,  722 

11 

377 

5 

405 

138 

1,  263 
413 
490 

842 

842 

1,211 

1,263 
486 

635 

173 
36 
68 
8,  928 
60 

894 
1,015 
1,376 

93 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  111 . 

36 

18 

164 

60 

38 
36 
145 

110 
58 

Springfield,  Mo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

6,942 
9 

Washington,  D.C 

4,195 

5,043 

6,767 

8,565 

1,109 

1,087 

1,190 

1,087 

Total 

1,  008,  327 

888,  172 

637,  590 

511,462 

95,812 

135,  681 

334,  068 

362,  277 

448, 133 

402,  615 

315,  856 

271,  182 

14,  501 

21,347 

126,  210 

129,  869 

+  120, 155 
+13.5 

+126, 128 

+24.7 

-39,  869 
-29.4 

-28,209 

-7.8 

+45,  518 
+11.3 

+44,  674 
+16.5 

—6,  846 
-32.1 

-3,  659 
-2.8 

Percentage     . .. 

Total    for    7    months 
ended  with  July 

6,  305,  372 

6,  299,  752 

3,  925,  573 

3,  830,  238 

825,  283 

752,  556 

2,  293,  629 

2,  410,  464 

3,  087,  570 

3, 136, 193 

2, 160,  235 

2,  205,  520 

163,  702 

131,  027 

913,  321 

912,  320 

+5,  620 
+0.1 

+95,  335 
+2.5 

+72,  727 
+9.7 



—  116,835 
-4.8 

-48,  623 
-1.6 

-45,  285 
-2.1 

+32.  675 
+24.9 

+  1,001 
+0.1 

July  average,  5  years, 
1928-32 

1,  051,  898 

-43,  571 

-4.1 

621,  970 

+15,  620 

+2.5 

135,  399 

-39,  587 

-29.2 

411,  655 

-77,  587 
-18.8 

469,  321 

-21, 188 

-4.5 

332,  484 

-16,  628 

-5.0 

16,  610 

-2, 109 

-12.7 

139, 991 

-13,781 

-9.8 

Percentage 

Drive-ins . . 

486,427 
48.2 

326, 890 
36.8 

243,  651 
54.4 

189,  407 
47.0 

1  Disposition  of  stock  not  reported.  !  Not  included  in  report  prior  to  1933. 

Note.— This  report  represents  the  total  livestock  movement  at  the  specified  stockyards,  including  through  shipments.    Direct  shipments  to  packers  are  included  only 
when  such  shipments  pass  through  the  stockyards. 
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Receipts  and  Disposition  of  Livestock  at  Public  Stockyards  for  July — Continued 

[02  markets] 


Market 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala- 
Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 


Chattanooga,  Tenn_ 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111. _.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 


El  Paso,  Tex 

Evansville,  Ind... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla_. 

Jersey  City,  N.J.. 

Joplin,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn_. 
La  Fayette,  Ind._ 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Laredo,  Tex 

Los  Angeles,  Calif- 
Louisville,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 


Memphis,  Tenn... 
Milwaukee,  Wis_. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Moultrie,  Ga 

Nashville,  Tenn— 


Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Ogden,  Utah 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla_. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Pueblo,  Colo... 
Richmond,  Va. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


San  Antonio,  Tex._ 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa- 
Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


So.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Mo 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Washington,  D.C_ 
Wichita,  Kans 


Total 

Increase  or  decrease- 
Percentage 


Total    for    7    months 

ended  with  July 

Increase  or  decrease- 
Percentage 


July  average,  5  years, 
1928-32 

Increase  or  decrease. 
Percentage 


Drive-ins 

Percent  of  total  receipts. 


Hogs 


Receipts 


1933  1032 


2,352 

89,  343 

808 

1,711 
31,  933 

2,523 

2,473 

603,  865 

98,  88G 

31,  571 

5,730 

5,806 

59,  080 

12,  598 

263,  363 

2,775 

20,  027 

37, 139 

178,  976 

481 

17, 447 
6,573 
116, 125 
2,617 
9,867 

6,535 
261 
2,234 
23,  926 
4,669 

9,394 

48,  069 

1,142 

239 

6,895 

27,  408 

872 

43,  034 

27,  552 
22,  046 

46,  881 

232,  629 

2,962 

70,  756 

28,  067 

45,  707 
19,  940 


15,  628 
117,  363 

4,245 

10,  863 
160,  971 

44,  256 
139,  540 

12,  414 
2,090 
20,  994 
14,  333 
1,106 

591 
51,  665 


2,  871,  352 

+712,  828 

+33.0 


20,899,024 

630,  075 

-2.9 


2,  761, 709 
+109,  643 
+4.0 


1,  611,  614 
56.1 


359 

60,  361 

47 

2,248 

34,  230 

1,761 

15,  580 

421,  859 

77,  269 

19, 166 


3,751 

46,  345 

9,546 

173,  991 

2,314 

15,  221 

14, 

114,  574 

58 

13,  602 
(2) 

101,  677 
2,355 
6,035 

6,730 
79 
3,060 
15.  873 
2,351 

5,677 

22,  039 

1,513 

212 

7,398 

19,  385 

628 

37,  476 

40,  267 
27,  467 

24,  904 
212,  566 
956 
51,  962 
24,  815 

41,  814 
15, 422 

5,871 

14,  362 

80,3: 

3,926 
8,943 

106,  048 
22,  394 

115,409 

15,  698 
2,631 

14,  673 
10,  713 
2,655 

8,796 
43,  623 


2, 158,  524 


21,529,099 


1,  098,  325 
50. 


Local  slaughter 


161 

75,  673 


16,  536 


2,523 


541,  352 
72,  028 
27,  699 

5,70' 
3,785 
42, 984 
9,512 
118,514 

2,04! 

19,  490 

35,  549 

83,  214 

459 

17, 44' 
1,855 

96,  807 
2,617 
4,369 

177 

75 

2,186 

16,  632 


7,26' 

47,  840 

308 

134 

3,176 

27,  254 
1,077 

43,  0.34 
4,726 
4,448 

42,  229 
197,  667 


11,130 
27,  890 


31,  262 
14,  745 


15,  544 
111,871 

3,781 
9,555 

142,  726 
7,60' 

116,  220 

10, 131 
869 

571 
3,456 


591 
47,  925 


2, 136,  096 

+691,  348 

+47.9 


15,470,448 

+  1,052,902 

+7.3 


1,  702,  574 

+433,  522 

+25.5 


1932 


351 

48,  948 

47 

0) 

16,  329 

1,76; 


366,  641 
54,  572 
13,  464 

2 

2JSS9 
29,  746 

7,325 
40,  263 


1,405 
6,031 
13,  939 

45,  639 
57 

13,  602 

(2) 

81, 199 
2,355 
3,500 

475 

79 

3,108 

12,  686 

4 

4,774 

21,  810 

733 

102 

2,354 

19,  482 
507 

37,  476 
4,  S66 
3,781 

22, 132 
163,  957 


10, 452 

24,  537 

25,  567 
9,826 

1 
14, 151 
65,  340 

2,800 
8,628 
72, 112 
14,  301 
78,  367 

11,  291 
1,359 

-     494 

2,379 

875 

8,796 
42,  200 


1, 444,  748 


14,417,546 


Stocker  and 

feeder 
shipments 


1933 


2,121 
~"~47 


(') 


150 


13,  599 


,016 


325 

933 

1,330 


1,333 
4,568 


186 
18 
41 

402 

742 
63 
52 

153 


100 
38 


1,794 
2,212 


755 


29 
1,124 

464 
1,308 
4,970 

365 
4,981 


301 

506 

2,211 


42,  203 

+  19,989 

+90.0 


230,  946 

+21,364 

+10.2 


34,  538 
+7,  665 
+22.2 


0) 


299 

211 
240 

564 


(2) 
1,8 


62 


14 
17 
42 

456 
50 
60 

112 


274 


500 
803 


1,245 


62 

582 

152 
167 

4, 
350 

4,560 

134 
273 
296 
644 


209,  582 


Total  shipments 


2,121 
13,  670 
47 
0) 
16, 134 


2,473 
62,  513 
26,  858 
3,872 

13 

2,021 

15,  660 

3,1 

144,  849 

733 

540 

1,587 

95,  678 


4,718 
19,  348 


5,  50', 

6,  35S 
186 

18 
7,294 
4,481 

2,756 
229 
834 
153 

3,719 


22,  695 
18,  327 

4,545 
34, 972 

2,974 

61, 182 

177 

14, 445 
5,172 


84 
5,649 


1,308 

18,  245 
37,  215 
22, 824 

2,281 
1,244 

19,  965 
10,  877 

129 


3,760 


735,  994 

+20,  562 

+2. 


5,  401,  067 

—  1,695,353 

-23.9 


1,  057, 

-321,  695 

-30.4 


11,413 


17,  575 


15,  580 
55,  218 
22,  697 
5,702 


862 

17,  540 

2,221 

133,  728 

909 

9,336 

689 

68,  921 


(2) 
21,  881 


14 
3,187 
2,382 

1,082 
229 
785 
112 

5,044 


134 


35,  401 

23,  "" 

2,760 

48,  537 

956 

41,  513 

278 

16,247 

5,449 

5,870 

211 

15,  454 

1,034 

315 

33,  715 

8,417 
38,  252 

4,440 
1,256 
14,  190 
8,334 
1,713 


1,359 


715,  432 


7,097,020 


Sheep  and  lambs 


Receipts 


1933  1932 


377 

34, 335 

91 

34 

62,  651 

234 

989 

227,  548 

81,  382 

19,  515 

1,157 
1, 

262,  617 
12,  660 
81,  469 

2,001 

7,374 

44,637 

38,  053 


167,  162 

5,621 

96,  205 

2,758 

2,176 

3,794 

1,057 

24,  347 

68,  392 

136 


6,619 
3 


13,  405 

8,328 

13 

32,  608 

10,471 

361,  845 

11,  605 

157,  119 

327 

2,822 

21, 171 

94, 142 

20,  825 

5,457 

1,413 

76,234 

1,974 
4,836 

37,  683 
1, 

50,  517 

29,  809 
3,475 

742 
7, 

248 

411 
11,  657 


2,  225,  875 

-13,  772 

-0.6 


14,  369,  605 

-1,652,581 

-10.3 


85 

44,248 

8 

16 
52,  444 

214 

989 

227,  993 

113,014 

18,  283 

503 

951 

145,  333 

12,  443 

80,  975 

1,288 

5,573 

115,014 

33, 796 

38 

185,  471 

(2) 

102,  381 

580 

1,361 

4,225 

1,111 

25,  666 

56,  427 

193 

485 

7,256 

60 


18, 112 

7,261 

59 

24,790 

5,701 

326,  327 

24,042 
157,  298 


2,626 

24,  536 

135,  721 

25,  657 
3,194 
2,423 

66,  289 

3,064 
6,  669 

50,  240 
■     1, 343 

68,  611 

31,  060 

1,357 

548 

5,818 

131 

2,216 
6,130 


2,  239,  647 


16,022,1S0 


2,  217,  443 

+8,  432 

+0.4 


605,  743 
27.2 


544,  203 
24.3 


Local  slaughter 


1933 


340 

7,905 

91 

0) 

18, 786 

234 


222, 187 

25,  581 
16,  212 

1,178 

940 

13, 118 

9,929 
66,  467 

1,813 
7,294 

26,  661 
21,  776 


167,  162 


74, 

2,758 
325 

103 

870 

24,  036 

1,208 


237 

,216 

3 


1,089 

8,227 

13 

32,  608 

1, 10; 

1,279 

10, 343 
124,648 


177 

15,  532 

18, 033 

11,616 

10 

1,263 

69,  017 

671 

4,836 

31,617 

85 

25,  520 

16,  521 
1,752 

10 
74 

248 

411 
8,008 


1, 105,  619 

-87, 124 

-7.3 


7,  944,  414 

-1,013,846 

-11.3 


1,  236,  243 

-130,  024 

-10.6 


79 
19,  038 

8 

0) 

19,  799 
214 


203,  363 
29,  917 
15, 151 

503 

679 

14,  480 

10,  014 

63,  849 

1,188 

5,441 

88,  785 

10,  823 

38 

185,  471 

(2) 

80,  189 

580 

68 

1,120 

1,111 

26,041 

6,  405 


495 
6,679 


2,939 

7,122 

17 

24,  790 

1,338 

1,249 

11,609 
123,417 


22 
24,  536 


16,  079 

17,  318 


1,847 
62,  394 

1,713 
6,669 

36,  633 
287 

33,  313 

18,  565 
994 
164 
51 
131 

2,216 

5,545 


1,192,743 


8,958,260 


Stocker  and 

feeder 
shipments 


1,147 


1,355 
829 
590 


4,785 


75 
9.31G 
2,317 


325 
11,757 


18 

98 

11,  721 

4 


5,000 
9,270 


1,345 
21,  334 


541 


1,352 

4,595 

40 

5,627 


5, 

114 
4,475 


137 
56 
176 


3,581 


108,  304 

-72,472 

-40.1 


701, 

-174,  928 

-20.0 


218,  890 

-110,586 

-50.5 


(') 


2,  706 
923 
115 


100 
125 

7,287 
3,  072 


(2) 

11,  194 


11 

i,  303 


2,000 
81,581 


4,61 
32,  .532 


946 
2,475 


2,903 
655 


10,  WW 

300 

4,682 

153 
154 

71 


S70,  436 


Total  shipments 


1933 


39 
26,  430 


0) 

44,  320 


5,361 
55.  801 
3,303 

10 

543 

246,  824 

2,731 

15,  002 

188 

75 

17,  679 

16,  277 


5,  62! 
21,  446 


1,804 

3,691 
187 
98 

67,  184 
127 

512 
373 


12,  316 


9,529 
358,  145 

1, 

23,  725 

327 

2,668 


76,  109 

9,128 

5,447 

150 

6,483 

1,303 


6,  066 

1,  425 

23,  287 

13,  035 

1,  561 

741 

7,592 


3,581 


103,  232  1,043,219 

+54,013 

+5.1 


,  388,  0S1 

-683,  15S 

-9.7 


7,071,239 


973, 114 

-125,  118 

+12.8 


1  Disposition  of  stock  not  reported.  '  Not  included  in  report  prior  to  1933. 

Note. — This  report  represents  the  total  livestock  movement  at  the  specified  stockyards,  including  through  shipments.    Direct  shipments  to  packers  are  included  only 
when  such  shipments  pass  through  the  stockyards. 
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Receipts  and  Disposition  of  Livestock  at  Public  Stockyards  for 
July  1933,  with  Comparisons 


[Thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Class  and 
year 


Cattle  only: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930.— 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Calves  only: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Hogs: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Sheep: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Receipts 


1,008 

468 
451 
456 
546 
544 
572 
541 
457 
492 
499 
499 
453 
403 
448 


1(1.860 
14,310 
17,141 
16,999 
17, 173 
17,117 
17,  034 
10,  2.58 
15.  189 
14,  337 
13,  798 
13,486 
11,831 


5,  337 
5,477 
6,077 
6,212 

6,  523 
6,  950 
6,83 
6,505 
6.  289 
6,103 
0,368 
6,129 
5,501 


Local  slaughter 


529 
669 
717 
721 
800 
772 
648 
652 
686 
645 
615 
511 
638 

326 
316 
333 
38' 
420 
452 
396 
323 
361 
357 
358 
315 
271 
316 

,716 
,808 
,940 
,652 
,605 


1,873 


1,001 

1,006 

956 

936 

959 

939 

912 

920 

1,068 

1,217 

1,362 

1,342 

1,193 

1,106 


8,320 
7,279 
8,247 
8,591 
9,052 
9,303 
9,528 
8.  899 
7, 925 
7,691 
7,464 
7,241 
6,  640 


3,875 
3,799 
4,189 
4,443 
4,798 
5, 159 
4,822 
4,500 
4,384 
4,215 
4,241 
4,155 
3,728 


Stocker  and 
feeder 


815 

350 

743 

58 

41 

399 

278 

215 

382 

259 

148 

943 

751 

825 

72 

39 

91 

92 

59 

97 

96 

108 

136 

133 

1S5 

136 

131 

164 

494 
321 
377 
439 
303 
286 
422 
525 
462 

ON'.I 

327 
254 
210 
244 

,641 
692 
,132 
,05' 
940 
968 
,147 
,332 
,163 
,309 
,023 
,289 
876 
702 


3,981 

3,  326 

4,  544 
4,304 
3,770 

3,  59; 

3,  456 
3,  303 
3.  562 
3.  250 

2,  858 
2,609 
2,  203 


121 
178 
320 
249 
208 
230 
256 
306 
403 
401 
568 
435 
416 


180 

3.  095 
,167 
,478 
,676 

4,  332 
673 

4,  895 
5,011 

5,  565 
4,  463 

287 
3,373 


Total  shipments 


693 

362 

542 

584 

505 

568 

501 

41 

464 

449 

359 

424 

362 

334 

141 

130 

127 

163 

136 

139 

15 

11,', 

144 

146 

142 

138 

130 

126 

,101 
919 
,025 
,496 
,477 
995 
989 
,110 
,193 
,202 
,139 
,039 
715 
736 

,033 
772 
717 
710 
712 
763 
828 
760 
828 
883 
940 
,191 
,049 
,103 


4,127 
3,241 
3,755 
3,612 
3,573 
3,460 
3,271 
3,248 
3,234 
2,939 
2,  925 
2.  8S3 
2,410 
2,  294 

746 
728 
848 
934 
8' 

955 

1,095 

1,073 

1,025 

977 

1,004 

1,012 

912 

913 


8,376 
6,997 
8,732 
8,189 
7,896 
7,534 
7,291 
7,108 
7,047 
6,492 
6,176 
6,170 
5,114 


1,455 
1,604 
1,933 
1,869 
1,  795 
1,  904 
2,113 
2,064 
1,964 
1,909 
2,142 
1,956 
1,733 


15,  29S 

14,  709 

15,  332 
19, 142 
20,  203 

16,  266 
15, 173 
15,043 
17, 191 
16, 154 

5,882 
14,  973 
11,  303 


12,  563 
11,333 
11,677 
11,730 
11,794 
11,710 
12,  450 

12,  482 

13,  324 

13,  995 

14,  606 
16, 996 
14,  214 


Receipts  of  Horses  and  Mules  at  Public  Stockyards,  July 


Market 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.J.. 

Joplin,  Mo_ 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

New  York,  N.Y 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


Accumulated  receipts, 
7  months: 
Horses  and  mules. . 

Horses  2 

Mules  2 


214 

812 

808 

237 

1,260 

42 

2,463 

105 

706 

31 

48 

72 

2,430 


34 
153 
191 

90 


200,  612 
109, 191 
91,421 


1932 


115 

728 

674 

133 

494 

156 

1,179 

64 

148 

159 

2 

(') 

782 

29 

33 

175 

4 

43 

15 


162,  524 
97,  029 

65,  495 


Market 


Ogden,  Utah. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Pueblo,  Colo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Spokane,  Wash _ 

Springfield,  Mo 

Wichita,  Kans 

All  others 


Total  horses  and 

mules 

Total  horses  2 

Total  mules  2 


709 

63 

1,476 


15,718 
12,  205 
3,513 


July  average,  5  years,  1928-32: 

Horses  and  mules 

Horses  2 

Mules  2 


38 
58 
429 
101 
359 
68 
249 
334 
886 
604 


21 

155 
326 


8,461 
7,329 
1,132 


12, 883 
9,411 
3,472 


Monthly  Meat  Supplies  at  Three  Eastern  Markets 
Julyi 


i  Not  included  in  report  prior  to  1933. 

2  Totals  for  horses  and  mules  separately  are  partly  estimated,  as  a  few  stockyard 
companies  do  not  separate  horses  and  mules  on  their  reports. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

RECEIPTS 

Western  dressed  meats: 

Steers carcasses. . 

Cows do 

Bulls do. 

Veal  and  calf.. .do 

Hogs  .... do 

10,729 

5,656 

75 

3,428 

9,362 

6,388 
97 
2,997 
166 
78,  371 
2,488 

35, 708 
2,667 
1,089 

41,443 

25,  521 

2,062 

1,033 

39, 172 

2 

112,608 

4,385 

10,  599 
3,307 
1,450 
5,955 

9,472 
3,289 
1,412 
4,988 

Lambs do 

Mutton do 

76,  402 
1,242 

9 

115,  903 
6,080 

52,  531 
1,812 

47,  010 
1,334 

Beef  cuts pounds.. 

Veal  and  calf  cuts 

9,405 

2,575 

3,  304, 135 

57",  989 

6,  587,  964 

13,  922 

32,  040 

65,  289 
141,  053 

277,  699 
138 

1,502,207 

43,  654 

5,  008,  206 

13,  515 

31, 170 

54,322 
125,  670 

281,  032 
71 





Pork  cuts do 

Lamb  cuts.  ...do. 

1,364,375 

1,  397, 183 

1,  922, 102 

1,  288,  495 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER 

Federal  and  city  inspec- 
tion:2 

Cattle carcasses.. 

Veal  and  calf._.do 

Hogs.  .-            do  .  . 

6,463 

13,  573 
65, 189 

28,181 

5,912 
10,  714 
54, 150 

Sheep  and  lambs 

29, 467 

Goats do 

i  July  3-29,  1933;  July  4-30,  1932. 

2  Includes  city  inspection  and  receipts  of  country-dressed  meats.   Boston  reports  on 
local  slaughter  not  available  for  publication. 


Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


Market 

July  1933 

June  1933 

July  1932 

Calendar  year 
1932 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Lb. 
257 
231 
219 
227 
263 
270 
280 

Per 
100  lb. 
$4.  41 
4.23 
4.46 
4.24 
4.05 
4.02 
3.88 

Lb. 
253 
227 
214 
225 
266 
264 
274 

Per 
100  lb. 
$4.  49 
4.30 
4.48 
4.35 
4.19 
4.17 
4.02 

Lb. 
260 
222 
211 
231 
262 
273 
274 

Per 
100  lb. 
$4.58 
4.19 
4.74 
4.48 
4.21 
4.14 
4.07 

Lb. 
241 
221 
210 
229 
247 
245 
224 

Per 

100  I ). 

$3.  83 

3.42 

East  St.  Louis     ._  . 

3.87 

3. 53 

3.41 

3.39 

South  St.  Paul 

3.40 

Corn  and  Hog  Ratios,  1912-33 

Humber  of  Bushels  of  Corn  Required  to  Buy  100  Pounds  of  Live  Hogs  Based  on 
Averages  of  Farm  Prices  of  Corn  and  of  Hogs  for  the  Month 
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Lard:  Estimated  Production  and  Consumption  from  Federally 
Inspected  Slaughter 


Production 1,009  pounds 

Storage  beginning  of  month do— 

Storage  end  of  month do.. 

Exports  (refined  and  neutral) do.. 

Apparent  consumption do.. 

Per  capita  consumption pounds 


June  1933 


171,  519 
110,889 
186,  250 
38,  213 
57, 945 
.46 


May  1933 


156,  410 
71,895 

110,  8S9 

46,  277 

71, 139 

.57 


June  1932 


124,  753 
128, 103 
130,  363 
45,  807 
76,  686 
.61 


August  1933 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock  July  1933  with  Comparisons 

Based  on  Mean  of  Daily  Price  Range 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Classification 


Cattle 
Slaughter  cattle,  calves,  and  vealers: 
Steers: 

550-900  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

900-1,100  lb.: 

Choice _ 

Good__ 

Medium 

Common 

1,100-1,300  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

1,300-1,500  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Heifers: 

550-750  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Common  and  Medium. 
750-900  lb.: 

Good  and  Choice. 

Common  and  Medium. 
Cows: 

Good 

Common  and  Medium 

Low  Cutler  and  Cutter 

Bulls  (yearlings  excluded): 

Good  (beef) 

Cutter,  Common,  and  Me- 
dium  

Vealers: 

Good  and  Choice 

Medium 

Cull  and  Common 

Calves: 

250-500  lb.: 

Good  and  Choice 

Common  and  Medium. 
Feeder    and    stocker    cattle    and 
calves: 
Steers: 

500-S001b.: 

Good  and  Choice. 

Common  and  Medium. 
800-1,050  lb.: 

Good  and  Choice 

Common  and  Medium- 
Heifers: 

Good  and  Choice 

Common  and  Medium 

Cows: 

Good 

Common  and  Medium 

Calves  (steers): 

Good  and  Choice 

Medium 

Hogs 
Light  light,  140-160  lb.,  Good  and 

Choice 

Light  weight: 

160-180 lb.,  Good  and  Choice 

180-200  lb.,  Good  and  Choice- 
Medium  weight: 

200-220  ib.,  Good  and  Choice— 
220-250  lb.,  Good  and  Choice- 
Heavy  weight: 

250-290  lb.,  Good  and  Choice... 
290-350  lb.,  Good  and  Choice... . 
Packing  sows: 

275-350  lb.,  Good 

350-425  lb.,  Good_ 

425-550  lb.,  Good 

275-550  lb.,  Medium 

Slaughter  pigs,  100-130  lb.,   Good 

and  Choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs,  70-130  lb., 

Good  and  Choice 

Packer  and  shipper  purchases: 

Average  weight,  lb 

Average  cost 

Sheep  and  Iambs 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  90  ib.  down: 

Good  and  Choice  ' 

Common  and  Medium 

Yearling  wethers,  90-110  lb.: 

Good  and  Choice 

Medium 

Ewes: 

90-120 lb.,  Good  and  Choice. 
120-150  lb.,  Good  and  Choice. 
All  weights,  Common  and 

Medium 

Feeding  lambs  (range),  50-75  lb., 
Good  and  Choice 


Chicago 


Weekly 


July 
3-8, 
1933 


$6.  62 
5.72 
4.81 
3.81 


5.72 
4.91 
3.94 

6.66 
5.78 
4.91 

6.59 
5.  S3 


5.59 
5.03 
3.81 

5.31 
3.75 

3.62 

2.81 
2.00 


3.14 

5.66 
4.56 
3.44 


4.38 
3.31 


5.17 
3.75 


5.00 
3.75 


3.75 
3.00 


2.88 
2  62 


4.35 
4.48 

4.60 
4.60 

4.60 
4.50 

4.17 
3.95 
3.75 
3.62 

3.29 


255 
$4.39 


7.69 
6.14 


2.25 

1.75 


July 
10-15, 
1933 


$6.  82 
6.15 
5.18 
4.28 

7.02 
6.15 
5.50 
4.40 

7.04 
6.15 
5.38 

7.04 
6.15 


0.00 
5.45 
4.28 

5.78 
4.18 

3.95 
3.02 
2.20 

3.88 


5.92 
4.78 
3.65 


4.35 
3.32 


5.25 
3.75 


5.00 
3.75 


3.75 
3.00 


2.88 
2.62 


4.16 

4.43 
4.54 

4.65 
4.66 

4.65 
4.56 

4.19 
4.02 
3.84 
3.73 

3.50 


253 
$4.44 


7.64 
5.68 


5.16 
4.12 


2.25 
1.75 


1.38 


July 
17-22, 
1933 


f6.  94 
6.35 
5.42 
4.38 

7.24 
6.38 
5.55 
4.42 

7.30 

6.40 
5.50 

7.32 

6.40 


6.01 
5.50 
4.20 

5.79 
4.  15 

3.94 
2.96 
2.17 

3.75 

3.20 

6.02 
5.08 
4.02 


4.35 
3.32 


5.25 
3.75 


5.00 
3.75 


3.75 
3.00 


2.88 
2.62 


4.29 

4.53 
4.70 

4.76 
4.75 

4.73 

4.64 

4.25 
4.10 
3.96 
3.86 


258 
4.50 


7.68 
5.65 


5.19 
3.90 


2.35 
1.85 


1.38 


July 
24-29, 
1933 


$6.  92 
6.15 
5.35 
4.15 

7.02 
6.14 
5.40 
4.15 


7.08 
0.25 


6.02 
5.50 
4.20 

5.72 
4.12 

4.18 
3.20 

2.  22 

3.  02 

3.25 

6.18 
5.  35 
4.38 


4.50 
3.38 


5.20 
3.75 


5.05 
3.75 


3.75 
3.00 


2.88 
2.62 


Monthly 


June      July 
1933       1933 


4.09 

4.41 
4.55 

4.61 
4.61 

4.58 
4.48 

4.05 
3.90 
3.74 
3.67 

3.45 


$<;.  so 

6.02 
5.10 
4.29 

6.90 
6.04 
5.15 
4.32 

6.88 
6.03 
5.23 


5.71 
5.21 
4.19 

5.44 
4.23 

3.81 
3.18 
2.48 

3.33 

3.02 

5.24 
4.41 
3.40 


4.48 
3.36 


5.59 
4.31 


5.48 
4.30 


4.  51 
3.05 


3.16 
2.81 


259 
4.32 


7.67 
5.58 


5.10 
3.88 


2.28 
1.88 


1.38 


4.30 
4.53 

4.59 
4.60 

4.59 

4.48 

4.12 
3.95 
3.80 
3.69 

3.36 


253 
$4.  49 


7.04 
6.20 


5.82 
4.52 


2.66 
2.28 


1.78 


$6.  82 
6.09 
5.19 
4.16 

6.98 
6.10 
5.34 
4.23 

7.02 
6.15 
5.30 

7.01 
6.16 


5.90 
5.37 
4.12 

5.65 
4.05 

3.92 
3.00 
2.15 

3.70 

3.26 

5.94 
4.94 
3.87 


4.40 
3.33 


5.22 
3.75 


5.01 
3.75 


3.75 
3.00 


2.88 
2.62 


4.43 

4.57 

4.66 
4.66 

4.64 
4.54 

4.16 
3.99 
3.82 
3.72 

3.48 


257 
$4.41 


7.67 
5.76 


5.26 
4.10 


2.28 
1.81 


1.38 


Kansas  Oily 


Weekly 


July 
3-8, 
1933 


$5.  OS 
5.28 
4.39 
3.47 

5.98 
5.28 
4.39 
3.47 

5.96 
5.28 
4.39 

5.78 
5.24 


5.22 
4.78 
3.64 

4.98 
3.64 

3.25 

2.68 
1.92 

3.07 

2.44 

5.00 
4.00 
2.75 


4.02 
3.12 


4.74 
3.09 


4.68 
3.22 


3.69 
3.00 


2.75 
2.25 


4.94 
3.81 


3.33 

3.94 
4.23 

4.34 
4.36 

4.35 
4.32 

3.78 
3.62 
3.46 
3.42 

2.50 

2.50 

221 
$4.24 


7.31 
5.53 


5.40 
4.75 


1.88 
1.62 


1.12 


July 
10-15, 
1933 


CO.  40 
5.73 
4.78 
3.72 

6.40 
5.73 
.4.78 
3.72 

6.40 
5.73 
4.78 

6.26 

5.70 


5.62 
5.09 
3.76 

5.24 
3.76 

3.41 
2.74 
2.00 

3.28 

2.58 

5.00 
3.85 
2.60 


4.62 
3.12 


4.88 
3.12 


4.88 
3.25 


3.62 
3.00 


2.75 
2.25 


5.00 
3.88 


4.08 
4.31 

4.39 
4.39 

4.38 
4.31 

3.78 
3.63 
3.46 
3.45 

2.83 

2.83 

227 
$4.26 


7.29 
5.60 


5.22 
4.60 


1.12 


July 

17-22, 
1933 


$6.  60 
5.90 
4.88 
3.82 

6.60 
5.92 
4.88 
3.82 

6.63 
5.92 
4.88 

6.58 
5.92 


5.84 
5.25 
3.80 

5.40 
3.80 

3.45 

2.75 
1.92 

3.34 

2.64 

5.00 
3.75 
2.50 


4.  62 
3.12 


4.88 
3.18 


4.98 
3.30 


3.40 

2.78 


2.75 
2.25 


5.00 
3.88 


4.18 
4.42 

4.51 
4.50 

4.48 
4.44 

3.90 
3.74 
3.59 
3.54 

2.75 

2.75 

227 
$4.36 


7.34 
5.55 


5.40 
4.00 


1.88 
1.62 


1.12 


July 
24-29, 
1933 


$6.  45 
5.79 
4.86 
3.90 

6.45 
5.82 
4.86 
3.90 

6.  49 
5.86 
4.86 

6.46 

5.86 


5.82 
5.22 
3.77 

5.45 
3.77 

3.45 
2.75 
1.92 

3.20 

2.51 

5.00 
3.75 
2.50 


5.08 
3.25 


5.12 
3.3S 


3.38 
2.75 


2.75 
2.25 


5.08 
3.88 


4.00 
4.24 

4.28 
4.28 

4.27 
4.17 

3.69 
3.54 
3.39 
3.35 

2.75 

2.75 

234 
$4.13 


7.26 
5.42 


5.16 
4.38 

1.88 
1.62 


Monthlv 


June      Julv 
1933       1933 


5.  57 
4.78 
3.87 

6.27 

5.57 
4.78 
3.88 

6.23 
5.54 
4.76 

6.09 

5.47 


5.32 
4.83 
3.80 

5.00 
3.77 

3.32 

2.78 
2.02 

2.92 


4.81 
3.76 
2.75 


4.63 
3.20 


5.28 
3.52 


5.12 
3.65 


4.11 
3.24 


2.97 
2.47 


5.37 
4.10 


4.18 
4.38 

4.41 
4.41 

4.40 
4.35 

3.84 
3.71 
3.55 
3.51 

3.30 

3.30 

225 
$4.35 


7.18 
5.84 


5.52 
4.79 


2.18 
1.91 


1.42 


$6.  36 
5.68 
4.73 
3.73 

6.30 
5.69 
4.73 
3.73 

6.37 
5.70 
4.73 

6.27 


5.62 
5.08 
3.74 

5.27 
3.74 

3.39 

2.73 
1.94 

3.22 

2.54 

5.00 
3.84 
2.59 


4.62 
3.12 


4.90 
3.16 


4.92 
3.29 


.52 


2.75 
2.25 


5.  CO 
3.86 


3.52 

4.05 
4.30 

4.38 
4.38 

4.37 
4.31 

3.79 
3.63 
3.48 
3.44 

2.71 

2.71 

227 
$4.24 


7.30 
5.52 


5.30 
4.58 


1.88 
1.62 


i  linaha 


Weekly 


July 
3-8, 
1933 


$6.27 
5.44 
4.58 
3.77 

6.27 
5.44 
4.58 
3.77 

6.25 
5.44 
4.58 

6.10 
5.49 


5.21 
4.71 
3.75 

4.88 
3.75 

3.62 
2.90 
2.19 

3.00 


5.00 
3.75 
2.75 


4.50 
3.50 


5.25 
3.88 


3.88 
3.12 


2.02 
2.12 


5.25 
4.12 


3.96 
4.19 

4.29 
4.30 

4.24 
4.20 

3.89 
3.82 
3.76 
3.60 


266 
$4.08 


7.23 
5.91 


5.31 
4.19 


1.75 
1.50 


1.12 
5.36 


July 
10-15, 
1933 


$6.  58 
5.86 
4.95 
4.02 

6.58 

5.89 
4.95 
4.02 


5.89 
4.95 


6.32 


5.52 
5.10 
4.14 

5.12 
4.02 

3.72 
3.00 
2.38 

3.22 

2.96 

5.00 
3.75 
2.75 


4.50 
3.50 


5.25 
3.88 


3.88 
3.12 


2.62 
2.12 


5.25 
4.12 


3.71 

4.02 
4.26 

4.32 
4.33 

4.30 
4.25 

3.88 
3.79 
3.70 
3.59 


2.92 
265 


7.45 
6.05 


5.50 
4.38 


1.75 
1.50 


1.12 
5.58 


July 
17-22, 
1933 


$6.64 
6.00 
5.12 
4.16 

6.64 
6.00 
5.12 
4.16 

6.64 
6.00 
5.11 

6.46 
5.88 


5.62 
5.13 
4.30 

5.38 
4.26 

4.05 
3.08 
2.36 


5.00 
3.75 
2.75 


4.50 
3.50 


5.25 
3.88 


4.83 
3.88 


4.00 
3.12 


2.62 
2.12 


5.25 
4.12 


4.13 
4.33 

4.38 
4.38 

4.34 
4.30 

3.98 
3.93 
3.85 
3.77 


267 

$4.18 


7.64 
6.12 


5.50 
4.45 


1.88 
1.62 


1.12 
5.82 


July 
24-29, 
1933 


$0.  60 
5.94 
5.11 
4.08 

6.60 

5.94 
5.11 
4.08 

6.60 
5.94 
5.11 

6.  5S 
5.94 


5.  55 
5.08 
4.18 

5.34 
4.18 

4.12 
3.10 
2.38 

3.46 


5.12 
3.88 
2.50 


4.50 
3.50 


5.42 
3.98 


3.12 


2.62 
2.12 


5.25 
4.12 


3.67 

3.95 
4.19 

4.22 
4.22 

4.18 
4.10 

3.62 
3.55 
3.44 
3.43 


2.79 


272 
$3.90 


7.52 
6.15 


5.79 
4.62 


2.18 
1.92 


1.32 
6.40 


Monthly 


June 
1933 


$6.  34 
5.59 
4.74 
3.99 

6.36 
5.59 
4.74 
3.99 

6.34 
5.59 
4.74 

6.06 
5.49 


5.08 
4.59 
3.81 

4.81 
3.81 

3.67 
3.02 
2.31 

2.91 

2.58 

5.24 
4.09 
3.11 


4.59 
3.50 


5.  56 
4.22 


5.19 
4.22 


4.00 
3.34 


2.84 
2.38 


5.56 
4.50 


3.68 

4.04 
4.24 

4.29 
4.30 

4.27 
4.20 

3.91 
3.81 
3.76 
3.64 


3.03 


200 

$4.  19 


7.17 
5.83 


5.40 
4.20 


1.94 
1.70 


1.  22 
5.86 


Quotations  based  on  ewes  and  wethers. 
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Average  Weekly  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats  and  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products,  July  1933 

Based  on  Mean  of  Daily  Price  Range 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Classification 


Beef  and  Veal 
Beef: 
Steer: 

300-500  lb.:' 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

500-600  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

600-700  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

700  lb.  up: 

Choice 

Good 

Cow: 

Good - 

Medium 

Common 

Veal  and  calf  carcasscs.skin  on: 
Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Calf: 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Xamb  and  Mutton 

Lamb: 

38  lb.  down: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

39-15  lb.: 

Choice 

Good. 

Medium 

Common,. 

46-55  lb.: 

Choice 

Good 

Yearling,  40-55  lb.: 

Chofce 

Good 

Medium 

Mutton  (ewe),  701b.  down: 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Fresh  Pork  Cuts 


Hams,  10-14  lb.  average 

Loins: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-15  lb.  average 

16-22  lb.  average 

Shoulders,   New   York  style, 
skinned,  8-12  lb.  average 

Butts,  Boston  style,  4-8  lb.  av- 
erage  

Spare  ribs,  half  sheet 


Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products 

Hams,  smoked,  regular,  no.  1: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-14  lb.  average 

14-16  lb.  average 

Hams,  smoked,  regular,  no.  2: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-14  lb.  average 

14-16  lb.  average 

Hams,  smoked,  skinned,  no.  1: 

16-18  lb.  average 

18-20  lb.  average 

Hams,  smoked,  skinned,  no.  2: 

16-18  lb.  average 

18-20  lb.  average 


Chicago 


$0.00 
8.25 
7.50 
6.75 

9.00 
8.25 
7.50 
6.75 

8.75 
8.25 
7.50 

8.75 
8.25 

7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


8.50 
7.50 
6.50 
5.56 


14.25 
12.88 
11.50 
9.50 

14.25 
12.88 
11.50 
9.50 


11.50 
10.00 
8.50 

5.75 
4.50 
3.50 


10.38 

7. 

7.50 
6.81 
6.25 

5.44 

6.94 
3. 


15.12 
14.88 
15.00 
15.25 

13.38 
13.00 
13.75 
14.25 

16.00 
16.00 

14.88 
14.88 


$9.  50 
8.55 
7.55 
6.75 


9.50 
8.55 
7.55 
6.70 

9.20 
8.45 
7.50 

9.20 
8.45 

7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


io.  .so 


7.75 
6.50 


15.50 
14.50 
12.90 
10.70 

15.50 
14.50 
13.00 
10.90 


11.50 
10.00 
8.50 

6.00 
4.95 
3.90 


10.31 

7.15 

7.15 
6.65 
5.95 

5.25 

6.60 
3.75 


15.00 
14.88 
14.75 
15.00 

13.38 
13.00 
13.75 
14.25 

15.50 
15.  5C 

14.62 
14.62 


$10.  30 
9.30 
8.15 
6.50 


10.30 
9.30 
8.25 
6.50 

10.00 
9.00 
7.50 

10.00 
9.00 

7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


10.50 
9.25 
7.75 
6.50 


15.  50 
14.50 
12.30 
9.30 

15.50 
14.50 
12.80 
10.30 


$9.90 
8.90 
7.90 
6.50 


8.90 
7.90 
6.50 

9.90 
8.90 
7.50 

9.90 
8.90 

7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


10.50 
9.50 
8.20 
6.90 


15.50 
14.50 
12.00 
9.00 

15.50 
14.50 
12.50 
10.00 


11.50 
10.00 
8.50 


6.  001  6.  00 
5.  00  5.  00 
4.  00     4.  00 


10.19 

7.50 
7.20 
6.70 
6.05 

5.25 

6.80 
3.75 


14.88 
14.75 
14.75 
14.62 

13.25 
13.00 
13.7: 
14.00 

15.25 
15.00 

14.38 
14.38 


10.02 

8.60 
8.10 
7.30 
6.25 

5.35 

7.00 
3.95 


14.75 
14.25 
14.38 
14.38 

13.25 
12.88 
13.62 
14.00 

15.50 
14.75 

14.25 
14.12 


New  York 


$10.  3l!$11.05 


0.06 
7.75 
6.81 

10.31 
9.06 
7.75 
6.81 

10.00 
9.00 
7.75 

9.62 


7.38 
6.56 
5.75 


11.44 
10.00 
8.62 
7.31 

8.62 
7.50 
6.50 


14.88 
13.  XX 
11.56 
8.81 

14.88 
13.88 
11.56 
8.75 

14.81 
13.  SX 


9.75 
8.00 

5.38 

4. 

3.50 


8.50 
8.50 
7.62 
7.25 

7.00 

8.31 
5.75 


14.25 
14.00 
13.75 
14.00 

13.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

14.75 
14.75 

13.25 
13.25 


9.80 
8.40 
7.35 

11.10 
9.85 
8.40 
7.35 

10.80 
9.80 
8.40 

10.35 
9.60 

8.15 
7.40 
6.45 


12.90 
11.40 
10.25 
8.55 

9.40 
8.40 
7.40 


16.00 
15.10 
13.  10 
10.80 

16.00 
15.10 
13.10 
10.80 

15.70 
14.80 


11.00 
8. 

6.40 
5.35 
4.35 


8.75 
8.70 
7.95 
7.4; 

7.30 

8.35 
5.50 


14.25 
14.00 
13.75 
14.00 

12.85 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

14.75 
14.75 

13.25 
13.25 


$10.  90 
9.85 
8.00 
7.75 

11.00 
10.20 
8.85 
7.75 

10.95 
10.20 
8.85 

10.65 
9.75 

8.75 

7.75 
6.50 


10. 
9.40 
8.00 

8.95 
7.95 
7.10 


15.70 
14.  90 
12.80 
10.50 

15.70 
14.90 
12.80 
10.50 

15.00 
14.50 


11.00 
9.00 

7.00 
5.50 
4.25 


9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
5.50 


14.25 
14.00 
13.75 
14.00 

12.75 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

14.75 
14.75 

13.25 
13.25 


$10.45 
9.40 
8.40 
7.60 

10.45 
9.60 
8.50 
7.60 

10.45 
9.60 
8.50 

10.45 
9.40 

8.45 
7.50 
6.40 


12.00 
10.30 
8.80 
8.30 

8.30 
7.30 
6.40 


16.10 
15.10 
13.20 
10.80 

16.10 
15.10 
13.20 
10.80 

15.55 
14.95 


11.00 
9.00 

7.00 
5.50 
4.25 


9.30 
9.30 
8.30 
6.75 

7.25 

8.30 

5.50 


14.25 
14.00 
13.75 
14.00 

12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

14.75 
14.75 

13.25 
13.25 


Classification 


Cured   Pork   and   Pork  Prod- 
ucts— Continued 

Bacon,    smoked,    no.    1,    dry 
cured: 

6-8  lb.  average 

8-10  lb.  average 

Bacon,   smoked,   no.   1,   S.P. 
cure: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lb.  aver- 
age  

Backs,  dry  salt,  12-14  lb.  aver- 

age__ 

Lard,  refined,  hardwood  tubs. 
Lard    substitutes,    hardwood 

tubs 

Lard,  refined,  1-lb.  carton 


Chicago 


15.62 
14.  88 


13.  00 

12.  XX 


9.38 


6.00 
7.19 


7. 

7.75 


15.38 
14.75 


13.  62 

13.  38 


8.62 


8.19 
8.25 


15.62 
14.75 


13.  62 

13.38 


8.75 


6.38 
7.19 


8.25 
7.69 


15.50 
14.75 


13.25 
14.25 


9.00 


6.38 
7.56 


8.25 
8.06 


New  York 


15.50 
15.00 


12.00 
11.75 


7.75 


7.25 
7.62 


7.75 
8.50 


15.10 
1185 


12.00 
11.75 


7.25 
8.00 

7.62 
8.50 


15.00 
14.75 


12.00 
11.75 


7.75 


7.50 
8.50 


8.25 
9.50 


15.  00 

14.75 


12.00 
11.75 


7.50 


7.25 
7.75 


8.25 
8.50 


1  Includes  heifers,  450  lb.  down,  at  Chicago. 


Iamb  Crop  Report,  July  1,  1933 


State 

Breeding  ewes  1 
year  old  and 
over  Jan.  1 

Lambs  saved 
per  100  ewes 
1  year  old  and 
over  Jan.  1 ' 

Indicated  lamb  crop 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1931  j  1932 

1933 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1,000 

head 
326 
309 

762 

1,000 

head 

309 

•320 

1,000 

head 

304 

337 

No. 

104 
98 

No. 

94 

97 

No. 
98 
103 

1,000 

head 

348 

297 

1,000 

head 

33$ 

301 

1,000 

head 

290 

310 

1,000 

head 

298 

Pennsylvania     

347 

All  North  Atlantic. 

749 

756 

97.1 

93.1 

98.1 

751 

74C 

697 

742 

Ohio 

1,360 
543 
456 
812 
320 

1,380 
538 
451 
804 
314 

1,421 
527 
441 
772 
302 

92 
113 
115 
107 
115 

92 
109 
106 
107 
115 

93 
109 
107 
100 
105 

1,163 
556 
466 
820 
377 

1,251 
614 
52J 
86S 
368 

1,270 
586 
479 
860 
361 

1,319 

575 

470 

775 

316 

East  North  Cen- 
tral  

3,491 

3,487 

3,463 

103.9 

102.  C 

99.8 

3,382 

3,627 

3,556 

3,455 

655 
756 
860 
680 
189 
293 

719 
775 
869 
795 
171 
309 

714 
775 
890 
787 
188 
313 

113 
113 
95 
106 
106 
108 

108 
112 
108 
105 
98 
97 

107 
109 
104 
98 
109 
109 

672 
805 
850 
565 
210 
293 

738 
854 
817 
721 
20C 
316 

774 
868 
939 
836 
168 
300 

765 

842 

Missouri 

923 

North  Dakota 

774 
205 

341 

West  North  Cen- 
tral 2 

3,433 

3,638 

3,667 

106.2 

106.8 

105.0 

3,395 

3,646 

3,885 

3,850 

North  Central 2... 

6,924 

7,125 

7,130 

105.1 

104.4 

102.5 

6,777 

7,273 

7,441 

7,305 

408 
477 

410 

479 

410 
485 

118 
110 

122 
113 

123 

115 

450 

504 

481 
525 

500 
540 

506 

West  Virginia 

558 

All  South  Atlantic- 

1,105 

1,113 

1,116 

110.1 

112.1 

114.8 

1,168 

1,217 

1,248 

1,281 

786 
295 

787 
310 

803 
320 

127.0 
112.0 

125.0 
110.0 

122.0 
110.0 

924 
314 

996 
330 

984 
341 

981 

353 

All  South  Central ' 

1,410 

1,434 

1,472 

111.5 

110.3 

110.0 

1,483 

1.572 

1,  582 

1,  619 

Native  States 

10,201 

3,280 
1,830 
2,950 
1,500 
2,070 

810 
2,205 

880 

569 
2,040 
2,673 

841 
4,364 

10,  421 

10,  474 

105.  9 

105.  2 

104.5 

10, 179 

10,802 

10, 968 

10,947 

3,060 
1,787 
3,110 
1,  542 
2,158 

800 
2,214 

910 

545 
2,034 
2,600 

961 
4,593 

2,  930 

1,654 

3,058 

1,425 

2,172 

750 

1,900 

732 

536 

1,970 

2,490 

1,005 

5,100 

83.0 
101.0 
82.0 
82.0 
65.0 
72.0 
75.0 
81.0 
104.0 
92.0 
90.0 
91.0 
75.0 

77.0 
87.0 
67.0 
73.0 
52.0 
65.0 
52.0 
45.0 
104.0 
81.0 
81.0 
83.0 
72.0 

73.0 
90.0 
53.0 
77.0 
50.0 
07.0 
62.0 
56.0 
98.0 
79.0 
78.0 
83.0 
72.0 

2,475 
1,752 
2, 189 
1,245 
1,299 

553 
1,779 

664 

586 
1,758 
2,219 

679 
2,449 

2,722 
1,848 
2,419 
1,230 
1,346 

583 
1,  654 

713 

592 
1,877 
2,406 

765 
3,273 

2,356 
1,  555 
2,084 
1,126 
1,122 

521 
1,151 

410 

567 
1,648 
2,106 

798 
3,315 

2,139 

Idaho _    _    _ 

1,489 

1,621 

1,097 

New  Mexico 

1,086 
502 

Utah 

1,178 

410 

Washington      _  -. 

525 

1,556 

1,  942 

South  Dakota 

Texas        --  - 

834 
3,672 

Western  sheep 
States 

26,012 

26,  314 

25,  722 

82.4 

71.3 

70.2 

19,  647 

21,428 

18,  759 

18,  051 

United  States. 

36,  213 

if>,  735 

56,  196 

89.0 

80.9 

80.1 

29,  826 

32,  2.30 

29,727 

28,  998 

1  Lambs  saved  defined  as  lambs  living  June  1  or  sold  before  June  1  in  native  States 
and  lambs  docked  or  branded  in  western  sheep  States. 

2  Excluding  South  Dakota. 

3  Excluding  Texas. 
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Stocks,   Imports,   and  Exports   of  Evaporated  and   Condensed 

Milk  > 

Stocks  July  1,  with  Comparisons;  Imports  and  Exports  During  June  with  Comparisons 


Stocks 

July  1, 
1933 

June  1, 
1933' 

July  1, 
1932' 

Evaporated  (case  goods) :  Total  stocks 

Condensed  (case  goods):  Total  stocks 

Condensed  (bulk  goods):  Total  stocks 

1,000  lb. 
104,  088 
14,  996 
12,  899 

1,000  lb. 
48, 127 
9,800 
8,585 

1,000  lb. 
212,  431 
19,  986 
13,  856 

June  1933 

May  1933 

June  1932 

IMPORTS 

1,000  lb. 
33 

218 

1,000  lb. 
9 
135 

1,000  lb. 

22 

125 

June  1933 

May  1933 

June  1932 

EXPORTS 

1,000  lb. 
17,210 
2,882 

1,000  lb. 
2  122 
'482 

1,000  lb. 
3,037 

614 

1  Revised  figures  include  late  reports. 


Production   of  Evaporated   and   Condensed   Milk 
Manufacturers,  June  1933 


Reported   by 


Comparison  of  production  for  same  firms 

Commodity 

Previous  year 

Previous  month 

Firms 

June  1933 

June  1932 

Firms 

June  1933 

May  1933 

Evap.  case  goods,. 
Cond.  case  goods, . 
Cond.  bulk  goods.. 

33 

7 
21 

202,  825,  742 
5. 172,  525 
8,  231,  508 

176,  200,  357 
5.091,990 
11,  564,  601 

33 
7 
24 

202.  825,  742 
5, 172,  525 
8,  986, 165 

199,461,344 
6,  543,  889 
8,  755,  563 

The  current  month's  figures  include  reports  from  evaporated  and  condensed  milk 
firms  operating  approximately  98  percent  of  the  total  factories  in  the  United  States. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Evaporated  and  Condensed  Milk 

June  and  May  19S3 


Geographic  section 

Unsweetened 

evaporated 

milk  (per  case  of 

forty-eight  14J4- 

ounce  cans) 

Sweetened  con- 
densed (per  case 
of  forty-«ight 
14-ounce  cans) 

Sweetened  con- 
densed, un- 
skimmed (bulk 
per  cwt.) 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

New  England 

$2.52 
2.51 
2.51 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.51 
2.52 

$2.47 
2.47 
2.46 
2.43 
2.48 
2.49 
2.45 
2.48 

$4.87 
4.87 
4.83 
5.25 

$4.87 
4.87 
4.83 
5.25 

$6.25 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.53 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 

$6.44 
6.96 

6.91 

6.40 

West  Ncrth  Central    

6.48 

South  Central 

5.00 

5.00 

6.92 

6.92 

Western  (South) 

6.94 

United  States: 

1933 

2.51 
2.30 

2.47 
2.34 

4.93 
4.76 

4.98 
4.89 

6.78 
7.13 

6  71 

1932 

7.21 

Wholesale  Selling  Prices  (Case  Goods)  f.o.b.  Distributing  Points 

June  and  May  1933 


Distributing  point 

Evaporated    milk 
(per  case  of  forty- 
eight  14^-ounce 
cans) 

Condensed    milk 
(per  case  of  forty- 
eight      14-ounce 
cans) 

June 

May 

June 

May 

$2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.53 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.57 
2.56 
2.57 
2.54 
2.54 

$2.53 
2.53 
2.53 
2.52 
2.48 
2.55 
2.56 
2.54 
2.56 
2.54 
2.53 
2.51 
2.51 
2.50 

$4.82 
4.82 
4.82 
5.25 
4.75 

$4  82 

New  York .... 

4  82 

Philadelphia  

4  82 

Chicago.     . 

5.25 

Cleveland.  

4.75 

St.  Louis ■__ 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

4.59 

4.83 

New  Orleans 

Denver    _    

Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles.        

The  firm  tone  which  has  featured  evaporated  milk  markets 
throughout  1933  continued  into  July,  with  the  same  general 
conditions  lending  support.  Production  of  this  class  of  goods  is 
still  exceeding  that  of  1932,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  far  less 
than  the  increased  rate  of  movement  into  distributing  channels 
and  consumption.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  reflected  in 
the  relatively  light  stocks  that  manufacturers  have  had  on  hand 
for  many  months. 


Prices  to  Producers  at  Condenseries  for  3.5  Percent  Milk  ' 

July  and  June  1933 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Geographic  section 

By  manufacturers  ol 

case  goods 

July  1933 

June  1933 

July  1932 

Middle  Atlantic  ...  . 

$1.11 
1.12 
1.10 
1.03 
1.01 
0.99 
0.92 

$1.16 
1.03 
1.03 
0.95 
0.95 
0.92 
0.89 

$1.00 

0.82 

East  North  Central 

0.78 

West  North  Central ... ... 

0.76 

South  Central 

0.78 

0.70 

0.69 

United  States . 

1.07 

1.00 

0.77 

1  These  prices  do  not  include  those  paid  by  factories  which  base  prices  in  part  on 
current  wholesale  butter  market  quotations  or  which  for  other  reasons  could  not 
report  prices  at  the  time  reports  were  mailed. 


Retail  Prices  of  Special  Milk,  Cream  and  Buttermilk 

August  1933 


City 

Special 

milk,  per 

quart 

Certified 

milk,  per 

quart 

Light 

cream 

(18-25% 

B.F.),per 

half  pint 

Cultured 
butter- 
milk, per 
quart 

Cents 

12-1 4  y> 
15 
13 
12 

Cents 

22 
20-23 
20 
17 
14 
15 
20 
30 
20 
20 
15 

Cents 

12-13 
13 
16 
13 

15-16 

9-10 

13 

16-18 
15 

15-16 
13 

10-12 
20 

Cents 
9 

New  York.     ._  

Philadelphia  __  

10 

Cleveland.  . 

-9 

Chicago  ' . 

13 

11 

13-15 

15-22 

20 

10 

10-18 

10 

St.  Louis 

8-15 

Washinston. . 

12-13 

10 

12 

Memphis . 

6 

10 

12-30 

9 

San  Francisco ._.___    . 

17 

9 

Average  of  above  cities: 

August  1933 

14.  73 
14.68 

19.73 
23.54 

14.56 
14.23 

10.17 

August  1932. 

9.50 

1  Not  including  State  tax  of  3  percent. 


Dealers'  Prices  for  Standard  Grade  Milk  Testing  3.5  Percent 
Butterfat 

Used  for  City  Distribution  as  Milk  and  Cream 
[Delivered  f.o.b.  local  shipping  point  or  at  country  plant '] 


Num- 
ber of 
local 
mar- 
kets 

Range  of 
prices  per 
100  pounds 

Aver- 
age 
price 

Comparison  of  prices  for 
same  markets 

Num- 
ber of 
local 
mar- 
kets 

Average  for— 

Aug. 
1933 

July 
1933 

Aug. 
1932 

11 
15 
24 
19 
11 
6 
7 
5 
8 

$1. 97-$3. 18 
1. 40-  2.  30H 
.  90-  1. 80 
.  80-  2. 07 
1.  39-  2.  80 
1.  27-  1.  85 
1.  01-  1.  80 
1.  03-  1.  65 
1. 17-  1.  87 

$2.50 
1.84 
1.39 
1.32 
2.10 
1.53 
1.34 
1.44 
1.60 

10 
14 
21 
18 
11 
6 
6 
5 
8 

$2.51 
1.87 
1.39 
1.33 
2.10 
1.53 
1.36 
1.44 
1.60 

$2.29 
1.64 
1.27 
1.32 
2.13 
1.36 
1.27 
1.44 
1.49 

$2.36 

1.64 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

1.43 
1.39 
2.11 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central  -.  . 

1.56 
1.38 
1.55 

Pacific .  . 

1.59 

United  States 

106 

.  80-  3. 18 

1.67 

99 

1.67 

1.57 

1.64 

1  The  prices  at  country  points  apply  to  milk  delivered  direct,  by  farmers  in  their 
own  cans  to  local  milk  shipping  stations  and  near-by  city  milk  plants.  "Basic" 
prices  are  used  for  cities  where  a  surplus  plan  or  pooling  plan  is  in  effect,  and  where 
net  prices  are  not  yet  determined.  The  price  per  100  pounds  may  be  reduced  to 
cents  per  quart  by  dividing  by  46.53. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Milk  Prices  at  Cities 


Dealers' 

City 

buying 
price  at 
city  for 
3.S  per- 
cent B.F. 

Selling  price 

At 
retail 
stores 

Pre- 

State 

On  routes 

vailing 
B.F. 

Wholesale  trade 

Family 
trade 

test  of 
milk 
sold 

Bulk 

Bulk 

Bottles 

Bottles 

Bottles 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

Percent 

Ala 

Birmingham. 
Mobile 

10.2 
6.25 

7.5 

13 
10 

11 

12 
10 
9 

3.75 

6.  87-7.  5 

4. 0-5. 0 

Calif 

Los  Angeles— 

2  3.91 

3.6-4.0 

lst-4th 

2  4.15 

7.5-8 

8.5 

12 

10 

3.6-4.0 

5th-31st 

San  Diego 

2  4.51 

6.  87-7.  5 

8.5 

3  11 

9-10   4.0-4.5 

San  Francisco 

2  3.85 

6.9 

7 

11 

9 

3.  75-4.  0 

Colo 

Denver 

2  4.06 

7 

7 

10 

8-9 

3.  2-3.  5 

Pueblo 

2  2.71 

6.25 

7 

10 

9 

3.8 

Conn..  _  . 

Hartford 

2  5.57 
lst-9th 

9 

9.5 

12 

11 

3.  8-4. 0 

2  7.31 

11 

11.5 

14 

13 

3.  8-1. 0 

10th-31st 

New  Haven- 

2  5.57 
lst-9th 

8-9 

9.5 

12 

11 

3.8 

2  7.31 
10th-31st 

14 

13 

3.8 

D.C 

Washington.. 

2  5.74 

9.5-11 

10-12.  5 

12-13 

11-13 

3. 8-4.  2 

Fla 

Miami . 

2  5.42 

10 

10.5 

13 

13 

4.0-4.  2 

Tampa 

10 

10 

13 

12 

2.5-4.4 

Ga 

Savannah 

Chicago 

Peoria     .  .  - 

2  6.49 
2  4.51 
2  3.55 

9.25 
6.5-8 

8 

10.5 

7.  5-8.  5 
8 

12.  5-13 

10 

9-10 

12.  5-13 
10 
10 

4.3 

111 

3.55 

3.7 

Springfield— _ 

2  3.33 

0.5 

9 

10 

10-11 

3.8 

Ind 

Fort  Wayne . 

3.01 

7 

8.5 

10 

10 

3.  8-4. 0 

Indianapolis. 

3.01 

6-6.5 

7 

9 

8-9 

3.9-4.0 

South  Bend.. 

3.93 

7.5 

8 

10 

10 

3.8 

Iowa  ..    .. 

Davenport... 

2  2.04 

5 

5 

6 

6 

3.7 

Des  Moines— 

2  3.33 

6.5 

7 

9 

7-9 

3.  8-4. 0 

Sioux  City.. _ 
Kansas  City. 

2  3.44 

9 
8-9 

6 

6-7 

8-9 

Topeka - 

2  3.61 

6.25 

7 

9 

5-9 

3.8 

Wichita 

2  3.01 

5.75 

6 

8 

6-7 

3.8 

Ky 

Lexington 

2  2.99 

6.25 

7 

10 

5-10 

Louisville 

Alexandria... 
New  Orleans. 

2  4.43 
2  3.87 
2  3.98 

11 
10 
12 

11 
8 
11 

4.0 

7.5 
7.5 

9 

4.0 

4.0 

Md 

Baltimore 

Cumberland. 

24.IO 
2  5.16 

10 
10 

10 
10 

7.5 

8 

Boston 

2  *  5.  89 
lst-9th 

11 

9 

2  6.15 
10th-31st 

12 

10 

Mich  ..  _ 

Detroit 

2  3.98 

9 

8 

Grand  Rapids 

2  2.  69-2.  79 

5-6 

6-6.5 

7-8 

7-8 

3.0-4.0 

Kalamazoo.— 

2  3.33 

6.75 

7.25 

S 

9 

4.0 

Minn  ... 

Minneapolis . 

2  3.01 

6 

6-6.5 

£ 

7-8 

3.  5-3.  6 

St.  Paul 

2  3.01 

6 

6.5 

I 

3.  5-3.  7 

Winona 

2  4.45 

6.25 

7 

I 

8 

3.7 

Mo 

Kansas  City. 

2  3.55 

6.  25-7.  5 

8-9 

10 

10 

3.6-1.0 

St.  Louis 

2.90 

6.5-7 

8 

10 

9-10 

4.0 

Mont  ... 

Butte 

2  3.76 

6.25 

8 

1C 

10 

3.  4-3. 8 

5-6.25 
6.25 

7 

7 

9 
9 

9 
9 

3.8 

Nebr 

Lincoln     ..  - 

2  3.27 

3.8 

Omaha    ..  — 

2  3.33 

6.25 

7 

9 

8-9 

3.8 

N.H 

Portsmouth- 

2  4.41 

8.5 

8.5 

11 

10-11 

3.8 

N.J       

New  Bruns- 
wick. 

8.5-9 

10 

12 

11-12 

3.6 

N.Mex 

Albuquerque 

7.5 

8 

10 

7-10 

4.0-4.1 

N.Y 

Albany 

2  4.79 

8 

9-10 

11 

11 

3.9 

Buffalo 

2  4.79 

6-7 

9 

11 

11 

3. 6-3.  7 

New  York 

2  6.  53-6.  79 

8.5 

10 

12 

1*1-12 

3.65 

N.C 

Raleigh-     . 

2  6.00 

8.75 

10 

13 

12 

4.2 

W  i  n  s  t  o  n  - 

2  5.05 

8.75 

10 

13 

13 

4.3 

Salem. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

2  2.94 

6-7 

7 

9 

8-9 

3.9 

Cleveland 

2  s  4. 02 

7.5 

8 

10 

9 

3.6 

Dayton . 

2  2.69 

5.5 

5.5-6 

7-8 

7-8 

3.9-4.0 

Okla__ 

Oklahoma 
City. 

2  2.71 

6.25 

7 

9 

8 

Tulsa 

2  3.  01-3.  4C 

6.25 

7-10 

9-12 

8-12 

3.5-4.0 

Ore 

Portland  ... 

3.  01-  2  3.  2C 

6.25 

7 

8-9 

6-9 

4.0 

Pa    _ 

Philadelphia 

2  4.  79-1.  Si 

9 

10 

9-10 

Pittsburgh... 
Scranton 

2  4.  08 
2  4.19 

10 

11 

12 

9 

8-11 

12 

9 
10 

3.5-3.7 

R.I 

4.0 

S.Dak 

Sioux  Falls- 

2  3.76 

7.5 

8 

10 

10 

3.7 

Tenn 

Memphis 

2  3.98 

6.25 

7 

9 

9 

3.  8-4.  0 

Nashville 

2  3. 16 

6.25 

10 

10 

9-10 

Tex 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

2  3.65 
2  3.12 

7 

7 

9 
9 

8 

4.5-4.8 

Utah 

Salt       Lake 
City. 

2.64 

4.  75-6.  25 

6-7 

8-9 

8-9 

3.7^4.6 

Va 

Richmond 

2  4.  88-5.  97 

8.75 
7.5 
7.6 

8 
5-8 

11-12 

10 

6-10 

10 
6-10 

3.8-4.0 

3.  8-4.  0 

Wash 

Bremerton.-. 

«3.93 

3.5-4.2 

Seattle    -  — 

2  3.55 

7 

7.  5-8.  6 

10-11 

9-10 

4.0 

W.Va 

Clarksburg— 

2  3.87 

6.25 

8 

10 

11 

3.8-4.0 

Wheeling 

2  3.76 

i 

8 

10 

10 

3.5-1.0 

Wise 

Madison 

»4.1£ 

7.5 

8 

9 

9 

3.7 

Milwaukee- 

2  4.3C 

7 

7.5 

9 

9 

3.  5-3.  65 

Superior  _    . 

6.25 

7 

9 

9 

4.5 

1  These  prices  represent  grade  B  milk  or  the  grade  which  is  most  commonly  sold 
butterfat  content  varying  from  3  to  5  percent  in  different  cities. 

2  Basic  prices,  i.e.,  prices  paid  for  milk  used  in  fluid  form  for  city  distribution. 

3  54  cent  less  when  tokens  are  used. 
'  Subject  to  adjustment. 

1  Applies  to  part  of  supply  only. 


Stocks,  Imports  and  Exports  of  Dry  Milk 

Stocks  on  July  1,  19SS,  with  Comparisons;  Imports  and  Exports  during  June, 
with  Comparisons 


Total  stocks ' 

July  1,  1933 

June  1,  1933  2 

July  1,  1932  2 

Whole  milk       

Pounds 
2, 408,  737 

10,  343,  028 
1,  SS3,  652 

Pounds 
1, 802, 973 

11, 797,  006 
1,  438,  613 

Pounds 
3, 865, 930 

Skim  milk . 

23,  010,  075 

Buttermilk __________ 

3,  365,  744 

Dry  milk 

June  1933 

May  1933 

June  1932 

Imports 

Pounds 
33, 564 
224,  518 

Pounds 
70,  596 
192, 411 

Pounds 
49,249 

Exports 

221,007 

1  Total  stocks  include  all  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  reporting. 

2  Revised  figures  include  late  reports. 


Production  of  Dry  Milk  Reported  by  Manufacturers,  June  1933 

llncludes  reports  from  principal  firms  operating  dry-milk  factories  in  the  United 

States] 


Comparison  of  production  (pounds)  for  same  firms 

Classes  of  dry 
milk 

Previous  year 

Previous  month 

Firms' 

June  1933 

June  1932 

Firms' 

June  1933 

May  1933 

Whole  milk 

Skim  milk.  

Part  skim 

13 

102 

2 

2 

52 

1,  200, 991 

24,  955,  850 

61,  735 

4,563 

4, 433,  364 

1,  725,  892 

25,  552,  558 

33,  211 

0 

3,  912,  711 

13 

108 

2 

2 

59 

1,  200,  991 

25,  649,  749 

61,  735 

4,563 

4,  602,  085 

1,  232,  222 

25,  799,  482 

11,010 

Cream  powder 

Buttermilk,      

178 
5, 491,  021 

1  Figures  showing  number  of  firms  do  not  represent  number  of  factories  since  some 
firms  operate  more  than  one  factory. 


Wholesale  Selling  Prices  of  Dry  Milk  During  June  1933 
[Cents  per  pound] 


Dry  skim  milk  (bulk 
goods) — reported  sales 

Dry  whole  milk  (bulk 
goods) — reported  sales 

Dry  buttermilk  (bulk 
goods) — reported  sales 

Price 

Pounds 

Price 

Pounds 

Price 

Pounds 

2-2J4    

7,482 
112,  270 

1,  245,  955 
6,561,333 
2, 052,  563 

2,  771,  529 
10,  507,  333 

2,  467,  923 
687,  461 
723,  709 

12-1234 

1234-1334 

1334-1434 
14J.-1534 
1554-1634 

571 
33,  400 
38,  276 
261,  683 

3-334 

724, 530 

2J4-3.  - 

3J4-434 

434-534 

534-654 

634-734 

571,  668 

3-334—. 

2,271, 129 

334-4 

729,  975 

4-434 

434-5 

1634-1734 
1734-18J4 

25, 922 
4,476 

734-8 

6,700 

5-53^-    

634-6 

6-6J4 

634-7    _. 

7-73,4- 

734-8 

6,750 

Month 

Aver- 
age 
price 

Total 
pounds 

Average 
price 

Total 
pounds 

Average 
price 

Total 
pounds 

June  1933 

4.71 
4.38 
3.56 

27, 144, 308 
25,  965, 177 
25,  276, 402 

14.66 
14.20 
14.88 

364,  328 
605, 198 
196,  481 

4.72 
4.58 
3.06 

4, 304. 002 

May  1933    .. 

5,  624,  540 

June  1932— 

4,601,990 

Wholesale  prices  reported  on  case  goods  were  as  follows:  Dry  whole  milk  (1-pound 
cans)  35.87  cents  per  pound. 


Wholesale  Selling  Prices  f.o.b.  Distributing  Points,  June  1933 

Dry  Skim  Milk 


Cents  per  lb. 

Boston 4.75  -7 

New  York 3.919-7 

Philadelphia 5       -7 

Chicago 3       -7 

Cleveland 5       -7 

St.  Louis 2.75  -7 


Cents  per  lb. 

Kansas  City 4.88-7 

Seattle 4.8-7' 

Portland 4.  75-5.  5 

Los  Angeles 4.  75-5.  5 

San  Francisco 4.  75-5.  5 
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Creamery  Butter  Production  June  1933 


State 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota-. 

Montana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

New  York 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania- 
Colorado 

Utah „_ 

California 

Washington 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Other  States- 
Indiana 


Total  . 


Estimated 

production, 

June  1933 


Pounds 

33,  731,  700 

25,  755,  800 

19,  250,  600 

10,  831, 900 

7, 934, 000 

9,  803,  700 

7,  392,  200 

5,  745,  000 
2,  019,  300 
9,  940,  900 
7,  492, 900 

10,  572,  300 
2,  452,  600 

666,  700 
2, 179,  400 

816, 500 
3,950,100 
3, 893,  900 

1,  762, 100 
252, 100 

1,643,600 

2,  693,  300 

1,  230,  000 

6,  759,  500 

3,  301,  600 
3,  G10,  300 

2,  995,  900 
2,  352,  700 
9,014,000 


200,  044,  600 


Estimated 

production, 

May  1933 


Pounds 

30,  338,  200 

25,  648,  700 

16,  926,  200 

10, 181,  100 

8,138,800 

9,  269,  400 

5,017,300 

4, 909,  900 

1,  727,  200 
8,  876,  700 
7,541,900 
9, 152,  800 

2,  217,  700 
535,  400 

2, 126,  000 
967,  900 
4,  034,  000 
4, 157,  700 
1,313,900 
221,  500 

1,  212,  900 

2,  319, 900 
1,141,200 

7,  467,  300 

3,  234,  700 
3,  402,  800 
2, 945, 100 
2,  402,  200 

8,  565, 900 


185,994,300 


Estimated 
production, 
June  1932 


Pounds 

31,295,000 

24, 195, 000 

19,  461,  000 

9,  929,  000 

7,  778,  000 

9,  048,  000 

7, 125,  000 

5,  812,  000 

1,  852,  000 

9,  387,  000 

7,  473,  000 

9, 957,  000 

2,217,000 

727,  000 

1,  523,  000 

841,  000 

3, 104,  000 

3,  287,  000 
1,  397,  000 

386,  COO 

1,  504, 000 

2,  553, 000 
1,2S7,000 

7,  085. 000 

4,  039,  000 

3,  338,  000 
2,  853,  000 
2,  490,  000 

8,  205,  000 


190, 148,  000 


June  1933  estimate 
compared  with — 


May  1933    June  1932 


Percent 

+11. 18 

+.41 

+13.  73 

+6.39 

-2.52 

+5.76 

+47.  33 

+17.00 

+  16.91 

+  11.98 

-.65 

+15.  50 

+  10.  59 

+24.  52 

+2.51 

-15. 65 

-2.08 

-6.35 

+34. 11 

+13.81 

+35.  50 

+  16.  09 

+7.78 

-9.48 

+2.06 

+6.09 

+  1.72 

-2.07 

+5.23 


+7.  55 


Percent 

+7.78 

+6.45 

-1.09 

+9.09 

+2.00 

+8.35 

+3.75 

-1.16 

+9.  03 

+5.90 

+.25 

+6.17 

+10.  62 

-8.30 

+43.  09 

-2.92 

+27.  25 

+  18.46 

+26. 13 

-34.  69 

+  9.28 

+5.49 

-4.  43 

-4.60 

-18.  26 

+8.15 

+5.00 

-5.52 

+9.85 


+5.  20 


Receipts  and  Storage  Holdings  of  Butter  at  5  Markets 

[In  thousand  pounds;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 

Receipts 


Period  and  market. 


Week  ended  July  1 

Week  ended  July  8 

Week  ended  July  15 

Week  ended  July  22 

Week  ended  July  29 

July  1933 

July  1932 

July  5-year  average  (1928-32). 
January-July,  inclusive,  1933. 
January-July,  inclusive,  1932. 


New 
York 


6,559 
6, 942 
6,123 
5,  912 
5,937 


26,  896 

25,  276 

26,  953 
174,  698 
182, 150 


Chi- 
cago 


6,936 
5,810 
6,  355 
6,357 
6,173 


27,  308 
22,  981 
24,  941 
148,  555 
143,663 


Boston 


2,459 
2, 206 
2,162 
2,208 
1,908 


9,293 
8,543 
10,  080 
55, 128 
52,  249 


Phila- 
delphia 


1, 800 
1,713 
1,554 
1,623 
1,667 


7,129 
7,085 
8,056 
59,  159 
58,  335 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


534 
569 
631 
833 
596 


2,871 
2,628 
2,539 
17,403 
18,  802 


Total 


18,  288 
17,  240 
16,  825 
16,  963 
16,  2S1 


73,  497 

66,  513 

72,  569 

454,  943 

455, 199 


Storage  Holdings 


Week  ended  July  1_. 
Week  ended  July  8__ 
Week  ended  July  15_ 
Week  ended  July  22_ 
Week  ended  July  29_ 

July  1,  1933 

July  1,  1932 

5-year  average  July  1 


10,  721 
12, 298 

13,  542 

14,  479 

15,  363 


10,  572 
13,  028 
10,  886 


26,  001 
28,  403 
31,043 
33,  766 
36,  417 


25,  531 
16,  555 
18,022 


4,444 
5,227 
5,704 
6,  345 
6,839 


4,165 
4,430 
5,336 


5,  053 
5,121 
4,  953 
5,031 
5,265 


5,003 
4,435 
4,  036 


2,  226 
2,460 
2,761 
3,144 
3,402 


2,166 
2,  525 
1,998 


48,  445 
53,  509 
58,  003 
02,  765 
67,  286 


47,  436 
40,  973 
40,  278 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Fresh  Creamery  Butter  (82  Score),  July  1933 
[Cents  per  pound] 


Day 


1 

3 

4 

5 . 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

31 

Average: 

July  1933. 

June  1933 

July  1932. 

1  Holiday. 


New 
York 


25W 
25 
') 
25U 
25 1.2 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 

243.; 

24V£ 

24  '2 

24i  2 

26 

25^ 

25 

24 

24 

23', 

23' 2 

23  M 

23 

23 

22M 

21>2 


24.53 
22.84 
18.18 


Chicago 


0) 


24M 

25 

) 

2514 
25 
25H 
25 1 2 
25'  •» 
251 2 
25 
241.  _ 
2  H4 
21'i 
21»4 
25'  2 
2134 
21 1, 
2314 
23 
22 
Z2H 
22} 
21 H 
21'4 
204 
20i 


23.87 
22.36 
17.71 


Boston 


(') 


26 
26 

!) 
2G}/*, 
261 2 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
26M 
26 
25 
25 
24  V£ 
24  io 
24 
24 
24 
23 
22 


25.54 
23.78 
19.02 


Phila- 
delphia 


(0 


26 
26 
) 

26'/ 
20H 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
253.4 

251-2 

251  2 

25} 

27 

26}2 

26 

25 

25 

24V 

241-2 

24V| 

24 

24 

23}i 

223-2 


25.51 
23.59 
19.18 


San  Fran- 
cisco 


(') 


24.00 
23.00 
18.88 


Receipts  of  Butter  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin,  June  1933 


State  of  origin 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total,  4 
markets 

Alabama-.      _. 

Pounds 

374 

21,896 

527 

400 

365 

40 

42 

1, 465,  592 

541,  801 

8,151,880 

1,565,316 

78,  672 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
374 

273, 893 

295,  789 

527 

Delaware 

2,920 

3,320 

365 

Florida  

40 

Georgia 

42 

Illinois 

2,  607,  976 

737,  018 

6,  247,  034 

2,  410,  324 

250,  187 

104,  894 

293,  150 

1,  206,  975 

1,  733,  529 
19.5,  750 
739,  942 
21,  560 

5,911,991 

Indiana 

1,  767,  719 

Iowa   

16,345,831 

Kansas     . 

3,  997,  200 

Kentucky   

54,284 

383, 143 

Maine ._  _  _ 

1,763 

1,  763 

Maryland..  ...  . 

7, 154 

7,154 

Massachusetts  .. 

1,  459 

87,  440 

3,  714,  680 

1,459 

Michigan 

1,  032,  348 
8,  405,  035 

575,  866 
2,941,604 

102,343 

1,  609,  399 

3,477 

1,525,923 

1,  695,  654 

Minnesota 

5,  762,  563 
41,  724 
245,  720 

20,  823, 882 

Mississippi 

144, 067 

Missouri-- 

590,  621 

406, 104 

2, 851, 844 

Montana  

3,477 

Nebraska 

3,  762,  652 

543,  072 

386,  044 

45 

193,  898 

6,217,691 
45 

New  York  _. 

351,  632 
2,633 
489,  641 
572,  793 
159,466 
100,  784 

10,913 
1,  605 
87,  096 
50,  920 
25,  402 
54, 716 
700 
62,  156 
202,513 
41,  586 

556,  443 

North  Carolina    . 

4,238 

North  Dakota.  .  . 
Ohio 

457,  675 

1,  056,  210 
349,  151 
125,  216 

2,  090,  622 
972,  864 

Oklahoma 

1,481,780 

155,  500 

South  Carolina- 

700 

South  Dakota.. 

205,  665 
66,  090 
229,  547 

2,  004,  979 
98,  950 
641,  936 

614,211 

2,887,011 
367,  553 

Texas 

913,  069 

19,368 

19,  368 

23, 147 

621 

12,  784 

1,351,117 

4,900 

324, 824 

347,  971 

621 

14,  625 
444,  315 

27,  409 

Wisconsin 

7,  966,  485 

741,  781 

10,  503,  698 

4,900 

Total: 

June  1933 

June  1932.--. 

29, 188, 381 
32,  236,  963 

31,  626,  765 
27,  561,  302 

9,  583, 827 
10,  322,  303 

10,  388, 151 
9,  951,  766 

80,787,124 
80,  072,  334 

Receipts  of  Butter  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin,  July  1933 

State  of  origin 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total  4 
markets 

Pounds 

178 
50,  455 
22,  742 

210 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
178 

194, 460 
88,820 

214,915 

111,562 

210 

1,022 

50 

55 

1,051,980 

492,  370 

7,441,685 

1,  447, 102 

58,  306 

50 

55 

1,  548,  740 

442,  025 

5, 193,  612 

2, 174,  235 

279,  764 

166,513 
177,  349 
885,  516 
20,031 
54,  960 

1,  324,  966 
241,  246 
689,  764 
84,  469 

4, 092, 199 

1,352,990 

14,210,577 

3,  725,  837 

393, 030 

423 

423 

20,  000 

20, 000 

437 

92,  571 

3, 483,  345 

437 

799,  226 
7,  666,  669 

442,  786 
2,641,294 

46,  892 
1, 928,  648 

45.  634 
1,  797,  369 

1,334,583 

4,  360,  748 

1,314 

280,  714 

18, 152,  056 

48,  200 

318,  009 

280, 691 

2,  808,  062 

45,  634 

3,  524,  965 
67 

329,915 

435,  420 

6, 038,  669 

67 

56,  012 

56,012 

362, 199 
111 
506,  957 
700,  828 
247,  061 
273, 178 
290, 249 
138,468 
293,  568 

77,  996 

440, 195 

1,656 
116,443 
124, 478 
61,473 
21,024 
62,  269 
64,  675 

1,767 

North  Dakota 

391,  551 

9,  769 

934,  509 

976,  772 
245, 274 
163, 130 

1,991,723 
1,080,349 

1,406,173 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

294,  202 

2,  216,  508 

6,  497 

705,  038 

456,  091 

3,025,117 
209, 640 

998, 606 

1,406 

1,406 

20,  826 

41,  730 

1, 145,  572 

1,168 

172,815 

2,  468 

203,  319 

193,  041 

West  Virginia — 

44,  198 

6, 162,  435 
1,320 

737,  678 

8,  249, 004 

2,488 

Total: 

July  1933 

July  1932 

26,  895,  984 
25,  276,  425 

27,  307,  918 
22,  980,  846 

7, 128,  702 
7,  084,  694 

9,  292,  679 
8,  542,  911 

70,  625,  283 
63,  884,  876 

The  casein  market  ruled  firm  with  an  upward  price  trend. 
Trading  in  larger  volume  was  reported  for  many  of  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  New  England  States.  Supplies  appear  to  be 
ample,  but  general  opinion  is  that  stocks  have  been  decreased 
considerably  during  the  past  three  months.  Quotations,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  seaboard,  are  given  as  follows:  20  to  30  mesh,  11J4  to  12 
cents;  70  mesh,  12  to  12}4  cents,  and  100  mesh,  12}'2  to  13  cents. 
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American  Cheese  Production,  June  1933 


Geographic 

Estimated 
production, 
June  1933 

Estimated 
production, 
May  1933 

Estimated 
production, 

June  1933  estimate 
compared  with — 

section 

June  1932 

May  1933 

June  1932 

New  York  State 

New  England,   includ- 
ing Pennsylvania  and 

Pounds 
3, 824,  000 

323, 000 
71, 900 

2,  593,  300 
32,  876,  100 

3,  309,  200 

2,  466,  500 
1, 829,  600 

3,  770,  000 

Pounds 
3,  538,  800 

296,  400 

25,  300 

2,  485, 100 

26,  222,  300 

2,  983,  500 
2,  237,  700 
1,  452,  700 
3, 409,  300 

Pounds 
5,  213,  000 

243, 000 
85, 000 

2,  493,  000 
29,  323,  000 

3,  470,  000 
2,  226,  000 
1,  563,  000 
3, 839, 000 

Percent 
+8.05 

+8.97 

+184. 18 

+4.35 

+25.  37 

+10.91 

+10.  22 
+25.  94 
+10.  75 

Percent 
—26. 65 

+32. 92 

-15.  42 

+4.02 

+12. 11 

East  North  Central,  not 
including  Wisconsin.  _ 
West  North  Central 

-4.  SO 
+10.  80 
+17.  05 

-1.65 

U.S.  total 

51,  069,  600 

42,  651, 100 

48,461,000 

+  19.73 

+5.38 

1  Estimate  based  on  receipts  of  American  cheese  at  Wisconsin  w-arehouses. 


Receipts  and  Storage  Holdings  of  Cheese  at  Five  Markets 

[In  thousand  pounds;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 

Receipts 


Period  and  market 


Week  ended  July  1 

Week  ended  July  8 

Week  ended  July  15 

Week  ended  July  22 

Week  ended  July  29 

July  1933 

July  1932 

July  5-year  average  (1928-32). 
January-July,  inclusive,  1933 
January-July,  inclusive,  1932 


New 
York 


1,  415 
1,235 
1,291 
1,810 
1,743 


6,  589 
6.590 
5,343 
30,  695 

30,  130 


Chi- 
cago 


1,149 
760 
679 
899 
730 


3,483 
3.942 
6,829 
22, 983 

24,  506 


Boston 


619 
532 
455 
513 
489 


2,354 
2,013 
1,954 
9,  903 
9,701 


Phila- 
delphia 


406 
433 
381 
628 
517 


2,208 
1,973 
2,209 
14,  058 
12.  895 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


389 
431 
531 
482 
576 


2,289 
1,974 
1,747 
8,912 
8,858 


Total 


3,978 
3,391 
3,337 
4,332 
4.055 


16, 923 
16,  492 
18,  082 
93,151 
92, 150 


Storage  Holdings 


Week  ended  July  1.. 
Week  ended  July  8-. 
Week  ended  July  15. 
Week  ended  July  22. 
Week  ended  July  29. 

July  1,  1933 

July  1,  1932 

5-year  average  July  1 


7,899 

3,618 

1,341 

957 

723 

7,891 

3,883 

1,609 

963 

771 

7,826 

4,333 

1,730 

898 

925 

8,000 

4,487 

1,930 

857 

1,  052 

8,313 

4,644 

2,031 

1,029 

1,111 

7,910 

3,508 

1,322 

945 

676 

6,340 

1,092 

1,012 

978 

538 

4,820 

4,159 

1,208 

927 

455 

14,  538 
15,117 
15,712 
16,326 
17,128 


14,  361 
9,960 
11,569 


Receipts  of  Cheese  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin, 
June  1933 


State  of  origin 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total 
4  markets 

Pounds 

Pounds 

120 

1,446 

349,  001 

620 

660 

15 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
120 

1,446 

575, 579 
55, 893 

298, 121 

42,  764 

1,  265,  465 

56, 513 

3,858 

4,518 

15 

Maryland.   .     

32 
740 

170,  851 

88,122 

102 

49,  774 

28 

1,  029,  978 

43,  701 

27, 106 

32 

3,599 
35,  924 
330,  864 

4,339 

97,  802 
143,  047 

25,  257 
21,  213 

335,  834 

583,  246 

102 

510 

57, 184 

202,  800 

2,625 

135 

2,930 

370 

460 

50,  284 

57,  212 

40,  249 
3,830 
1,988 

314,678 
450 

1,  593,  771 

Ohio 

50,  666 
29,  229 

2,930 

370 

460 

Utah  

13 

90 

2,  705,  746 

455,  027 

13 

29,  075 
1, 199,  293 

29, 165 

Wisconsin 

2,  829,  066 

1,  414,  236 

8, 148,  341 
455,  027 

Total: 

June  1933 

June  1932 

5,  208,  842 
5,  702,  468 

3,  818,  395 

4,  061, 186 

2,  009, 131 
2,  498,  217 

1,  632,  730 
1, 880,  814 

12,  669,  098 
14, 142,  685 

Receipts   of  Cheese  at  Four  Markets  by  State   of  Origin, 
July  1833 


State  of  origin 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total  4 
markets 

Alabama    ._ 

Pounds 

Pounds 
115 
ISO 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
115 

Colorado       

23 

165 

1, 017, 936 

55,  822 

60 

25, 149 

173 

Connecticut 

165 

469, 215 

1,  052 

215 

347, 152 

151, 032 
39,  241 

1, 985,  335 
96, 115 

Indiana.. .    .. 

Iowa — . 

Kansas 

1,392 

1,667 
25, 149 

Kentucky 

84 
1,588 

84 

1,588 

Maryland  .  ._ . 

258 

604 

202,  311 

28, 921 

27, 109 

258 

Massachusetts .. 

410 

8,237 

163,  677 

1,093 

571 

1,014 

Michigan .  . 

26,  763 
21,  221 

24,  768 
10, 191 

262,  079 

224.  010 

28,  262 

571 

45 

687,  001 
15,  036 
2,093 
54,737 

45 

New  York 

96,  609 
1,680 

335,  237 
360 

1, 118,847 

Ohio- 

2,225 
555 

19,  301 

2,648 

South  Dakota     

786 
605 
465 

55,523 

605 

Texas 

40 

505 

18,  273 
1,  775,  099 

18,  273 

4, 470,  200 
1,345 

2,  736,  077 

1, 808,  970 

10,  790,  346 

1,345 

Total: 

Julv  1933 

6,  588,  915 
6,  590,  309 

3,  482,  629 
3,  941,  643 

2,  208,  278 
1,  973, 112 

2,  354,  201 
2,  013, 162 

14.  634,  023 

July  1932 

14,  518,  226 

Receipts  of  American  Cheese  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses 


1933 

Correspond- 
ing week 
in  1932 

Correspond- 
ing 5-year 
average 
weekly 
receipts ' 

Week  ended  Julv  1     .... 

Pounds 
7,277,612 
6,  528,  496 
6,  452,  950 
6, 330, 820 
6,  422,  800 

Pounds 
6, 946, 9S8 
5,  537,  519 
4, 976, 922 
4,931,027 
4,  482,  467 

Pounds 
7,  269,  262 

Week  ended  Julv  8      ..  . . 

6, 859,  005 

Week  ended  July  15.        _ 

6,630,211 

Week  ended  July  22    .     

6, 465,  926 

5,  965,  851 

140, 668,  726 

128,017,433 

147, 683, 379 

i  1928-32  inclusive. 


Wholesale    Prices    of   No.   1    Fresh    American    Cheese    (Single 
Naisies),  July  1933 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Day 

New 
York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadel- 
phia 

San  Fran- 
cisco 1 

1                  

15    -1534 
1534-1534 

(2) 

1534-1534 
1534-1533 
1534-1534 
1534-15H 

1534-1 51  '2 
1534-151" 
1534-1533 
1534-1534 
15M-1534 
1534-1534 
1534-15M 

1534-15?i 
1534-15M 
1534-15M 

1534-15M 
1534-1554 

15'4-15?4 

1534-1554 
1534-1554 
15    -1554 
15    -1554 
15    -1554 
15    -1534 

13J-2-1354 
1333-1354 

(2) 
1333-1354 
1334-1354 

13i2-135i 

13>2-135i 

133t'-14 

1334-14 

14    -143i 

14    -1434 

1434-1414 

1434-14J4 

1434-1434 

1434-143-3 

1414-1433 

1434-1433 

1434-1434 

1434-1434 

1434-1433 

14    -1434 
14     -1434 
14    -1434 
14    -1434 
14    -14)4 
1354-14 

1534-16 

1534-16 

(2) 
16    -16J4 
16    -16J4 
16    -16'--2 
16    -16J4. 
16    -16ii. 
16    -16H 
16    -163-2 
16    -163-£ 
16    -1634 
16    -163-4 
16    -1634 
16    -I6J--2 
16    -1634 
16    -1634 
16    -16^ 
16    -163-2 
16    -1634 
16    -1634 
16    -1634 
16    -1634 
16    -16)4 
16    -1634 
16    -IO33 

15 
15    -1534 

«    , 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -1534 
15    -153-2' 
15    -1534 

1534-153/2 
1534-1534 
1534-15^ 
1534-1534 
1534-1533 
1534-15^ 
1534-1533 

15    -1534 
15    -154 
15    -1533 
15    -1534 

12 

3                   ... 

12 

4  ..           

(2) 

5 

12 

6                                 

1234 

7                      

1234 

8  „     

1234 

10....        

1234 

11                           

1234 

12                           

13 

13                

13 

14                             . 

13 

15                         

13 

17                

13 

18  ...  

13 

19 

13 

20    .            

13 

21    .            

13 

22 

13 

24                         

13 

25           .  .     

13 

26    ..    

124 

27 

123-2 

28           - 

1234 

29            

123-2 

31    

1234 

Average- 
July  1933     . 

15.41 
14.76 
11.79 

14.06 
13.63 
11.08 

16.21 
15.75 
12.28 

15.  21 
14.75 
11.79 

12.68 

12.73 

July  1932 

10.36 

1  Flats. 


2  Holiday. 


August  1933 
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Receipts  of  Eggs  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin,  June  1933 


State  of  origin 

New 
York 

Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total  4 
markets 

Cases 

7 

1,311 

17,841 

2,608 

'    5,814 

4 

2 

7,408 

44, 137 

36,  487 

154,  246 

17,  569 

1,309 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 
7 

161 

1,472 

600 
502 

18,441 
3,110 

1,700 

7,514 

4 

2 

4,000 
55,  437 
4,008 
107,  392 
20,  267 
235 

11,408 

9,719 
840 
20, 622 
4,000 
1,467 

7,939 
9, 431 
42,  392 
11,  549 
221 
800 
3,405 

117,232 
50,  766 

324,  652 

53,  385 

3,232 

800 

6 

6,136 

22 

6,802 

78, 954 

42,  270 

14, 832 

3,411 

2,689 

8,825 

1,003 

3,  644 
19,  794 

2,089 
11,716 

3,201 

1,085 

9,316 
48,  321 
122,  053 
21,  550 

5,584 
29,  861 
18,  297 

1,805 

25,  346 

176,  930 

184,  709 

49,  903 

3,201 

24, 046 

70,  425 

64 

11,  902 
45, 985 

129 

2,200 

28,  401 

1 

8 

12,  663 

86 

2,553 

26,  848 

51 

6,849 

25,  748 

1,081 

11,  530 

1,871 

249 
251 
587 
472 
5,856 
920 

24,  295 

332 

71,  008 

651 

6,190 

2,032 

6,  966 

186 

20,  596 

Ohio                      

58, 807 

1,071 

2,306 

2,200 

18, 851 

47,  252 

228 

229 

8 

42,  507 

1,980 
1,196 

9,247 

C6,  397 

1,282 

1,676 
5,707 

4,229 

Utah        

32,  555 

1,978 

2,029 

4,217 

600 

86 

3,867 

1,639 

11,066 

23,  400 

600 

50,  348 

1, 167 

49,  671 
1,711 

440 
241 

65,  508 

5,462 

Total: 

June  1933 

710,  206 
689, 488 

524,  673 
437, 199 

137,  355 
152,  785 

140,596 
154,876 

1,512,830 
1, 434, 348 

June  1932 

Receipts  of  Eggs  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin,  July  1933 


State  of  origin 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coiumbia. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Parcel  post 


Total: 

Julv  1933. 
July  1932. 


New 
York 


Cases 

2 

265 

29, 193 

662 

3,929 


12,  560 
31,  324 
22,  413 
133,  073 
21,031 
28 


6 

4,080 

3 

6,935 

53,  348 

400 

27,  355 

15, 195 


15,712 

52,  510 

45 

4,576 

18,  995 

393 

7,689 

18, 989 

1 

7,956 

1,573 

400 

32, 109 

12 

5,658 

52,  433 

1,123 

4,  683 

1,484 


588, 153 
534, 197 


Chicago 


Cases 


228 


24, 1S6 
2,171 
54,  429 
13,  096 
158 


5,717 
33,  029 


48,  848 
11, 080 


5,818 

36 

126 

1,200 


26,  625 


1,200 


31, 199 
1,080 


260,  226 
258, 467 


Philadel- 
phia 


Coses 


2,900 
"l,"669" 


600 
10, 177 

800 
20,  278 
4,657 

649 


Boston 


Coses 


1 
000 
423 


812 
24,  215 


14,405 
7,057 


204 

424 

24 

873 

2,829 


11,  787 


800 
18 


1,999 
1,607 
43 
2,363 
1,006 


112,729 
114,  420 


7,629 
9,122 
33,  681 
11,795 


2,400 
2,747 


284 
5,183 
21,  421 


1,398 
9,307 
1,711 


1,291 


1,172 

4,281 

73 


3 

100 
9,398 


1,  6S0 

5 

5,400 


877 
196 


132, 178 
117, 168 


Total  4 
markets 


Cases 

2 

494 

32,  693 

1,085 

4,938 

8 

2 

13, 160 

73,316 

34,  506 

241,  461 

50,  579 

835 

2,400 

2,753 

5,273 

287 

18,647 

132,  013 

400 

92,  006 

42,  639 

1,711 

15,916 

54,  225 

69 

12,  439 

26, 141 

592 

8,889 

30,  779 

101 

44,  779 

1,591 

400 

32, 109 

1,  692 

7,062 

60,  640 

1,166 

39, 122 

3,766 


1,  093,  286 
1,  024,  252 


Receipts  and  Storage  Holdings  of  Eggs  at  Five  Markets 

Receipts 
[In  thousand  cases;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Period  and  market 

New 
York 

Chi- 
cago 

Boston 

Phila- 
delphia 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Total 

Week  ended  July  1    _  _    

137 
131 
135 
132 
140 

67 
68 
58 
63 
52 

33 
33 

32 
28 
28 

27 
27 
24 
28 
26 

14 
12 
17 
13 
12 

278 

Week  ended  July  8           

271 

Week  ended  July  15 

266 

Weak  ended  July  22 

264 

Week  ended  July  29 

258 

July  1933 

588 

534 

601 

5,106 

4,615 

260 
259 
325 

3,624 
2,795 

132 
117 
143 
990 
1,055 

113 
114 
145 
1,014 
986 

59 

58 

62 

455 

474 

1  152 

July  1932 

1  082 

July  5-year  average  (1928-32) 

January-July,  inclusive,  1933 

January-July,  inclusive,  1932___ 

1,276 
11, 189 
9,925 

Storage  Holdings 


Week  ended  July  1___ 
Week  ended  July  8___ 
Week  ended  July  15__ 
AVeek  ended  July  22_. 
Week  ended  July  29__ 

July  1,  1933 

July  1,  1932 

5-year,  average,  July  1 


1,494 

2,049 

214 

227 

42 

1,512 

2,  044 

215 

225 

42 

1,522 

2,039 

216 

223 

42 

1,541 

2,040 

218 

224 

43 

1,560 

2,044 

220 

226 

42 

1,494 

2,048 

213 

227 

42 

869 

1,024 

175 

173 

50 

1,490 

1,527 

249 

259 

61 

4,026 
4,038 
4,041 
4,066 
4,092 


4,024 
2,  291 
3,586 


Receipts  and  Storage  Holdings  of  Dressed  Poultry  at  5  Markets 

[In  thousand  pounds;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 

Receipts 


Period  and  market 


Week  ended  July  1 

Week  ended  July  8 

Week  ended  July  15 

Week  ended  July  22 

Week  ended  July  29 

July  1933 

July  1932 

July  5-year  average  (1928-33) . 
January- July,  inclusive,  1933. 
January-July,  inclusive,  1932 


New 
York 


4,048 
2,781 
3,  045 
3,359 
3,074 


14, 144 

12,  70S 

13,  217 
95  458 
79,479 


Chicago 


699 
384 
3S1 
283 
373 


1,668 
853 

2,516 
13,  775 
15,  679 


Boston 


1,090 
975 
845 
754 
902 


3,800 

2,838 

3,  354 

27,  861 

23,  953 


Phila- 
delphia 


650 
382 
485 
513 
054 


2,115 
1,912 
2,100 
16,807 
14,  651 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


133 
137 
57 
84 
54 


394 

165 

412 

4,  055 

4,332 


Total 


6,  626 
4,659 
4,813 
4,993 
5,057 


22, 121 
IS*  476 

21,  599 
157,  956 
38,  094 


Storage  Holdings 


Week  ended  July  l._. 
Week  ended  July  8__. 
Week  ended  Julv  15.. 
Week  ended  July  22_. 
Week  ended  July  29 _. 

July  1,  1933 

July  1,  1932 

5-year  average,  July  1 


10.  428 

7,381 

4,109 

1,664 

1,168 

10,  404 

7,  282 

4,207 

1,  691 

1,169 

10,332 

6,  991 

4,  234 

1,753 

1,107 

10,  536 

6,  6S0 

4,209 

1,723 

1,029 

10,  711 

6,690 

4,398 

1,789 

997 

10,  481 

7,216 

4,022 

1,  651 

1,169 

10,  972 

4,799 

3,074 

2,019 

1,815 

11,426 

8,055 

3,408 

1,642 

1,543 

Cold-Storage   Holdings    of  Dairy   and   Poultry   Products   at   28 
Markets,  1  July  1933 


Date 


July  1_ 
July  8. 
July  15 
July  22 
July  29 


Butter 


Pounds 
71, 081, 856 
79,  447,  757 
85,  951,  794 
92,  278,  345 
97,  826,  014 


American 
cheese 


Pounds 
51, 098,  634 
52, 810,  213 
54,  305,  S72 
56, 498,  079 
57,  801,  60S 


Eggs 


Cases 
6,543,031 
6,  559,  404 
6,  559,  2S3 
6,  566,  290 
6,  588,  389 


Dressed 
poultry 


Pounds 
32,913,064 
33,  567,  583 
33.  299,  722 
33,  009,  355 
33,  550,  756 


i  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Providence,  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Cuba,  NY.,  Lowville,  NY.,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Milwaukee,  Plymouth,  Marshfield,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 


Eggs. — The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  eggs,  at  13.1 
cents  per  dozen  on  July  15,  was  39  percent  higher  than  that  of 
a  month  earlier  and  9  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Produc- 
tion has  slackened  during  recent  weeks,  and  prospects  for  in- 
creased consumer  demand  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
haye  advanced  prices  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount 
despite  a  rise  in  storage  holdings  to  slightly  greater  than  average 
proportions. 
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Receipts  of  Dressed  Poultry  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin, 
June  1933 


State  <if  origin 

New  York 

I 
Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total  4 
markets 

Pounds 
4-1  fi 
272,  002 
1,952 

Pounds 
387 

Pounds 

Pounds 
123,  71,0 

Pounds 
837 

396, 149 

1,952 

23,  605 

23,605 

884 

3.544 

8,290 

30,  057 

1, 386,  617 

752,  741 

1,  893,  998 

1,  887,  370 

109,029 

22,  193 

884 

Florida 

129 
1,014 

3,673 

9,304 

30,  057 

Illinois 

136,  290 
23, 173 
647,  951 
124,  609 
1,184 

199, 924 
41,881 
429,  778 
269, 177 
71,  697 

561,898 
520,  782 
608,  622 
342,  790 
29,  238 

2,  284,  729 
1,  338,  577 

3,  580, 349 

Kansas 

2,  623,  946 
211,148 

22. 193 

16,  948 

16.948 

45.  408 

2,  453 

22,  089 

1, 135,  580 

45,408 

699 

64,  499 
532,  856 

3,152 

126,  276 

132 

160,  56S 

35,  508 

261,  955 
83,  699 
131,453 
238, 177 

87,  623 

Minnesota 

2, 056,  667 
83,831 

1,  577,  979 
807, 936 

111 
12,  865 

2,  729,  824 

861 
45,  693 
227,  376 
850, 168 
114,532 
6,  735 
216,157 
301.630 
997,  387 
20,  000 

177,419 

182.  483 

2,  052 

2.225 

33.  805 

2,047,419 

1,  264, 104 

2,163 

15,  090 

38,  020 

380 

8,923 

2,  801,  649 

77 

495 

3,143 

117, 108 

1,318 

72,257 

127,  368 

Ohio 

230,  519 

183, 187 
427 

228,  588 

1,379,051 

114,959 

78 
71,  286 

6,  SI  3 

South  Dakota 

213, 142 
160,  728 
226,  778 

500.  585 

224,  392 
160,  669 

686,  750 

Texas  .. 

42,  592 

1,  427, 426 

Utah. 

20,  000 

335 

335 

30.  540 

123,453 

246 

2,413 

365 

30,  905 

123,  453 

'46 

40,  994 

26, 191 

69,  598 

Total: 

June  1933 

June  1932 

15,  640,  559 
13,  727,  973 

1 ,  558,  025 
1,  326,  128 

2,  344,  104 
1,934,028 

4, 128.  095 
3, 255, 195 

23,  670,  783 
20,  243,  324 

Receipts  of  Dressed  Poultry  at  Four  Markets  by  State  of  Origin, 
July  1933 


State  of  origin 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadel- 
phia 

Boston 

Total  4 
markets 

Pounds 
264 
162,  022 

Pounds 
310 
567 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
574 

69, 184 
100 

231,773 

California - 

100 

829 

1,632 

3,002 

6,986 

23,  441 

1,115,185 

40S,  705 

2, 179,  794 

1,  818,  897 

66,  749 

829 

District  of  Columbia.. . 

1,632 

Florida..      .        

134 
615 

3, 136 

Georgia _ 

7,601 

Idaho . 

23, 441 

135, 846 
52.  056 
251,957 
110,  801 
47,  759 

214, 1S2 
42,  066 
456,  756 
261,640 
50,534 

503,  909 
314,  293 
619,  406 
452,  410 

1,969,122 

817,120 

3  507,913 

2  643,  808 

165,042 

28,037 

28,  037 

3,285 

48,  654 

22,  373 

1,331,035 

3,285 

Massachusetts 

158 
43, 824 
637,  745 

48,812 

Michigan . 

4,571 

292,  919 

230 

176,  487 

49, 991 

70,  768 

179, 182 
21,902 
85, 190 

321, 980 

2,  440,  S81 

22, 132 

1,330,117 
664,  209 

309,  078 

322,  415 

574 

1,140 

20,  000 

1,  900,  872 

1,  358,  595 

New  Hampshire 

574 

New  Jersev 

11,496 

2,491,033 

130 

149,  756 

130,  241 

700,  524 

16,  408 

4,020 

417,775 

152,  347 

690,  951 

20,  000 

12,  636 

New  York 

85 

63 

20,  190 

207 

89,  759 

136 

54 

43,  777 

152 

351,  459 

2,511, 118 

North  Carolina    . 

193 

16,  279 

65,  349 
11,C37 

188,918 

251,574 

Ohio 

142,  085 

72,  059 

1,051,260 

Pennsylvania.       

16,  544 

South  Carolina.  

4,074 

South  Dakota 

158, 125 

619,  677 

Tennessee 

150, 188 
241, 124 

302,  687 

Texas.           _      _    

43,  482 

1,  327,  016 

Utah 

20,000 

Vermont    

10,  235 

10,  235 

Virginia       

52,  822 

2,692 

4,606 

112,218 



1,529 

54,  351 

Washington        

2,692 

West  Virginia 

4,666 

Wisconsin 

37,  959 

150, 177 

Total- 

July  1933 

July  1932 

14, 144,  258 
12,  70S,  443 

1,  668, 144 
872,  753 

2, 114,  611 
1,911,958 

3,800,019 
2,  838,  457 

21,  727,  032 
18,311,611 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Car-lot  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  States 

Shipments  During  July  and  for  Season  to  July  SI,  with  Comparisons 


July 

Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1933 

Season 

total  to 

Jury  31, 

1932 

Season  ' 

total  to 

July  31, 

1931 

Total 

last 

season 

1933 

1932 

1931 

APPLES    (WESTERN 
STATES) 

California: 

Northern  district.. 
Central  district 

419 
15 
78 
0 

1,302 
32 

171 
4 

1,358 

30 

47 

0 

431 
17 
78 
0 

1,325 
53 

171 
4 

1,381 

68 

47 

0 

1,833 
2,096 
30, 922 

9,835 

Total 

512 

1,509 

1,435 

526 

1,553 

1,496 

44,686 

APPLES    (EASTERN 
STATES) 

234 
345 
70 

35 
35 

16 
23 
18 
78 
33 
21 

409 

295 

67 

31 
43 
13 
66 
24 
68 
56 
29 

416 
679 
119 

42 
73 
27 
71 
26 
124 
92 
45 

234 

533 

70 

39 
35 
17 
23 
18 
78 
33 
68 

409 
511 
69 

33 
43 
14 
66 
24 
68 

39 

418 
932 

119 

44 
73 
27 
71 
26 

124 
93 

126 

819 

1,884 

112 

Maryland: 

Eastern  Shore — 
Other.        . 

215 
759 

212 

158 

2,912 

6,992 

3,773 

Others        

14,  979 

Total      

908 

1,101 

1,714 

1,148 

1,332 

2,053 

32,  815 

Summary  for  Western 
and  Eastern  States- 
Additional  movement 
by  truck  reduced  to 
car-lot  equivalents. 

1,420 

i  62 

33 

10 

11 
70 

20 
16 
10 

2,610 

'77 

4 
0 

3 
15 

28 
10 

55 

3,149 

191 

37 
37 

29 
61 

11 
21 
253 

1,674 

i  62 

33 
11 

138 
97 

238 

196 

9,170 

2,885 

177 

4 
0 

75 
31 

525 

230 

9,063 

3,549 

1  92 

37 
37 

131 
94 

661 

329 

7,303 

77,  501 

1  527 

BEAKS  (SNAP  AND  LIMA) 

10 

0 

Maryland  Eastern 

100 

58 

South     Carolina     (1st 

525 

Virginia  Norfolk  section 
Others 

603 
9,503 

Total     

176 

115 

449 

9,883 

9,928 

8,592 

10,  799 

CABBAGE 

California: 

Central  district  (In- 
termediate) . 
Southern  district... 

9 
40 
14 
85 
10 
15 
25 
88 
25 

0 

0 

23 

240 

1 

9 

27 

81 

121 

10 
0 
22 
151 
0 
38 
192 
130 
171 

12 

433 

14 

85 
51 
15 
100 
112 
11,  627 

21 
504 
23 

266 

14 

9 

120 

81 

12,634 

14 
104 

22 
151 

40 

38 

438 

131 

19, 071 

21 
504 
465 

425 

14 

9,773 

Ohio.                     

126 

Virginia  a 

288 

Others.      _    

17,  533 

Total 

311 

502 

714 

12, 449 

13,  672 

20,009 

29,149 

CANTALOUPES 

1,695 
117 

504 

1,627 
43 
50 
55 

38 
13 
25 
87 

170 
90 

183 
11 

1,867 
531 

1,201 

23S 
13 
11 

192 

2S 
13 
37 
210 
179 
120 
251 
82 

2,051 
368 

1,452 

140 
44 
34 
36 

85 
1 

52 
379 
108 

73 
511 

57 

1.S1S 
118 

504 

6,262 
43 
115 
55 

38 
13 
25 
87 
170 
317 
269 
11 

3,016 
531 

1,224 

7,563 
13 
81 
192 

28 
13 
37 
210 
180 
224 
259 
96 

4,461 
368 

1,  577 

12,  966 
44 
76 
36 

85 
1 

52 
379 
108 

89 
518 

59 

3,020 

California: 

Central  district 

Imp.    Vly.    (1st 

541 
1,461 
7,563 

190 

81 

233 

Maryland,  Eastern 

261 

14 

64 

560 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina.. 

180 
224 
571 

2,246 

Total 

4,  708 

4,973 

5,391 

9,945 

13,667 

20,  819 

17,  215 

Additional  movement 
by  truck  reduced  to 
car-lot  equivalents. 

Delaware 

Maryland,  Eastern 
Shore 

i  46 

'62 

"  10 

1  45 

'82 
l  3 

196 

i  152 
0 

46 

162 

■  10 

i  45 

182 
■3 

1  96 

1  152 
0 

1803 
1  1.  480 

Virginia, Eastern  Shore. 

■5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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July 

Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1933 

Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1932 

Season 

total  to 

Julv31, 

1931 

Total 

last 

season 

Shipping  district 

July 

Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1933 

Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1932 

Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1931 

Total 

last 

season 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1931 

CARROTS 

California: 

Northern  district- _ 

1 
142 

10 
14 

1 
124 
40 

25 

0 
136 

0 
130 

8 

4,183 

673 

2,651 

58 

4,329 

524 

2,891 

12 

4,559 

747 

3,541 

58 

4,695 

546 

4,655 

HONEY  DEW  MELONS 

California,  Imperial 

Valley  (first  crop) 

Others 

1,072 
0 

1,637 
18 

1,780 
374 

1,380 
0 

2,466 
18 

3,939 
374 

2,559 
2,387 

Southern  district- 

Total 

1,072 

1,655 

2,154 

1,380 

2,484 

4,313 

4,946 

LETTUCE  AND  ROMALNE 

California,  central  dis- 
trict  

Total  

167 

190 

266 

7,515 

7,802 

8,859 

9,  954 

2,470 
37 
607 
38 
374 
2 

2,394 

86 

1,008 

19 

527 

7 

1,750 
89 

1,467 

13 

721 

41 

14,419 

72 

762 

41 

1,007 

19,  882 

15,  009 

239 

1,149 

38 

1,355 

22,  611 

16,  548 

222 

1,623 

20 

1,450 

23,  285 

CAULIFLOWER 

57 
10 

92 
27 

113 
13 

119 
10 

153 
28 

147 
16 

182 
7,761 

19,  969 

Colorado    

598 

Others 

New  York.  

2,500 
39 

1,595 

Total           

67 

119 

126 

129 

181 

163 

7,943 

Washington 

22,  886 

69 
14 
141 
20 
34 
10 

171 

2 

252 

32 

20 

3 

55 
0 
268 
27 
27 
11 

3,780 

669 

145 

21 

34 

8,447 

4,529 
428 
290 
33 
21 
10,  782 

3,975 
748 
292 
27 
27 
11,888 

4,569 
429 
858 

4,660 

412 

11, 109 

Total 

CELERY 

3,528 

4,041 

4,081 

36, 183 

40,  401 

43, 148 

47,  587 

MIXED  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 

California: 

Northern  district.. 
Southern  district- 
Central  district 

California: 

Southern  district 

Central  district 

539 
2 
24 
46 
5 

711 
7 

54 
145 

13 

766 
17 
55 

173 
23 

851 

2 

'      61 

49 

'  5 

1,332 

8 

147 

150 

13 

1,387 
23 
152 
175 
24 

1,993 

42 

178 

1,166 

Others -  - 

Others 

288 

4S0 

388 

13,  096 

16,  083 

16,  957 

22,  037 

315 

Total 

616 

930 

1,034 

968 

1,650 

1,761 

3  694 

2 

1 

20 

159 

66 

157 

13 

490 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

114 

77 

208 

31 

287 

21 

21 

0 
0 
0 
17 
79 
33 
3 
54 
22 
7 

496 
3 

387 
191 

67 
225 

13 
588 

25 
4 

359 

3 

372 

205 

81 
344 

35 
599 

21 

21 

722 

1 

403 

190 

79 
128 

13 
270 

22 
8 

359 

3 

372 

205 

90 
344 

35 
599 

21 

39 

MIXED  MELONS 

California,  Imperial 
Valley,  (.first  crop) 

CHERRIES 

California: 

Northern  district- . 
Southern  district- _ 
Central  district 

475 
0 

293 
46 

274 
112 

1,096 
0 

1,436 
52 

1,751 
113 

1,438 
668 

Idaho    -    -  

475 

339 

386 

1,096 

1,488 

1,864 

2,104 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

California: 

Northern  district.. 

Southern  district 

Central  district 

Colorado — 

14 

43 

118 

269 

122 

45 

56 

15 

42 

297 

64 

18 

13 

1 

1 

16 

320 

26 

7 

36 

12 

318 

97 

169 

24 

14 

26 

49 

40 

8 

4 

0 
35 

9 
168 
66 

32 
37 
23 
384 
130 
94 
14 
24 
143 
26 
22 
26 
8 

6 
83 
38 
242 
75 

289 

924 

1,627 

373 

3,429 

93 
587 
547 

65 
457 
463 

33 
428 

2 

489 

22 

441 

5,932 

192 
918 

1,482 
450 

2,621 
305 
907 
648 
40 
238 
340 
28 
366 

0 

590 

11 

402 

7,547 

327 

1,070 

1,674 

580 

2,835 

206 

1,374 

716 

237 

357 

236 

42 

466 

6 

879 

38 

497 

8,437 

Utah             

242 
1,345 

Total 

936 

759 

215 

1,999 

2,040 

1,836 

2,067 

2,520 
2,  421 

22 

15 
13 
11 

15 
14 

16 

0 
93 

12 

31 

88 

132 

0 

119 
27 

13 
141 

297 

15 
68 
23 

24 
818 

472 

0 
139 
38 

31 
811 

583 

0 
126 
28 

13 
1,429 

472 

0 
139 

38 

49 
947 

3,  582 

CORN,   GREEN 

391 

1,153 

Alabama      -      

655 

157 

California,  central  dis- 

trict- 

841 
346 
86 
412 

"  0 

North  Carolina---    - 
Oklahoma.  . 

North  Carolina 

Virginia,  Norfolk  sec- 
tion                

Others 

South  Carolina-  

Virginia: 

Eastern  shore 

Norfolk  section 

Other 

Total 

90 

240 

432 

1,245 

1,491 

2,179 

1,645 

634 

61 

14 

3 

188 

14 

409 
32 
45 

48 
9 

762 

1 

0 

150 

28 

272 
39 
52 

63 

74 

0 

0 

225 

35 

660 
133 

49 

97 
96 

22 

9 

188 

66 

434 

32 

240 

69 
1,860 

8 

2 

150 

92 

274 
39 
527 

100 
2,645 

16 

15 

225 

143 

662 
133 
439 

147 
3,680 

8 

4 

155 

94 

279 

57 

527 

100 
3,498 

514 

CUCUMBERS 

Others 

Total 

8,773 

California: 

Southern  district- 
Central  district 

Delaware 

1,480 

1,082 

1,407 

16,  201 

17,  085 

19,  977 

24,  133 

ONIONS 

California: 

Northern    district 

333 

104 

51 

4 

37 
25 

275 
16 
72 

144 
28 
16 
19 
21 

408 

74 

47 

6 

47 
85 

400 
11 
29 

105 

160 
48 

134 
20 

118 

109 

35 

14 

41 

32 
337 

17 
229 
207 

97 
112 
334 

36 

955 

104 

464 

4 

205 
25 

275 
43 
72 

145 
4,913 
36 
19 
44 

566 

74 

434 

6 

527 
85 

400 
11 
29 

105 

8,337 

57 

134 
55 

830 
109 
307 

14 

528 
32 
337 
38 
229 
213 
5,696 
135 
343 
135 

Illinois  .  -  

Maryland,    Eastern 
Shore    

New  Jersey    

566 

Northern    district 
(late) 

375 

Virginia,  Norfolk  sec- 

Central  district- 
(early) 

434 

Others 

Central  district 
(late) 

36 

Total..    

679 

1,295 

2,920 

3,837 

5,460 

4,722 

Southern     district 

530 

40 
10 

54 
23 

106 
28 

42 
338 

56 
300 

109 
114 

57 
301 

147 

527 

13 

tion 

Massachusetts 

597 

New  Jersey 

105 

8,341 

Total 

50 

77 

134 

380 

356 

323 

358 

Virginia,  Eastern  Shore- 
Washington  (early) 

Others  ...  - 

59 

235 

GRAPES 

43 

89 

77 

223 

9 

54- 

133 
510 

90 

22 

48 

99 

1,327 

94 

13 

43 

111 
77 

223 
10 

54 

240 
510 
174 

22 

57 

262 

1,328 

219 

13 

54 

2,137 

27, 855 

174 

16,  049 

19,343 

Arizona 

Total 

1,145 

1,574 

1,718 

7,  304 

10,  820 

8,952 

31,308 

California: 

Southern  district- 
Central  district 

PEACHES 

14 
183 

99 

148 

6,419 

13 

1,125 

705 

204 

12 

0 
230 

507 

1,596 

1,062 

0 

248 

102 

6 

45 

140 
1,824 

2,182 

1,311 

8,955 

18 

841 

247 

17 

230 

15 
202 

144 

160 

7,  699 

15 

1,168 

723 

204 

32 

0 
233 

614 

1,621 

1,  256 

8 

261 

108 

6 

46 

175 
1,889 

-2,335 

1,350 

10,  644 

18 

868 

286 

18 

274 

0 

Imperial  Valley 

233 

Others 

California: 

Northern  district- 
Central  district 

5,970 
3,738 

Total 

441 

815 

1,581 

464 

1,000 

1,879 

46,  269 

900 
0 

1,241 
23 

1,754 
14 

1,042 
8 

1,591 
23 

2,611 
14 

1,646 
118 

2, 024 

HONEY  BALL  MELONS 

46 

California,  Imperial 
Valley 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

1,833 

523 

6 

Others  

Others  -  . 

Total 

6,380 

Total 

900 

1,264 

1,768 

1,050 

1,614 

2,625 

1,764 

8,922 

3,796 

15,  765 

10,  362 

4,153 

17,  857 

20,751 
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Shipping  district 


PEARS 

California: 

Northern  district,. 

Central  district 

Others 


Total. 


PEAS,  GREEN 

California: 

Northern  district 
(first  crop) 

Central    district 

(first  crop) 

Colorado 

New  York 

Oregon 

Washington 

Others 

Total 

PEPPERS 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Others 

Total- 

PLUMS  AND  FRESH 
PRUNES 

California: 

Northern  district.  . 
Southern  district- 
Central  district-.. 

Others --- 


Total  . 


POTATOES  (1933  SEASON) 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California: 

Northern    district 

(early) 

Central  district 

(early) 

Southern  district- . 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New   York,   Long  Is- 
land  

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore 

Norfolk  section 

Other 

Washington 

Others 


Total. 


POTATOES  (1932  SEASON) 


Maine. 
Others. 


Total. 


SWEETPOTATOES     (1933 
SEASON) 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Others 

Total 

SWEET  POTATOES  (1932 
SEASON) 


Tennessee 

Others 


Total. 


July 


1,125 
12 
0 


1,137 


190 
40 
72 
34 

930 


1,347 


834 

2 

316 


760 

141 
44 
54 

240 
1,483 

219 
1,008 
1,400 
1,503 

268 
104 
11 
30 
39 
132 

3,093 

534 

75 

393 

47 


11,  788 


46 


117 
25 
25 
16 
0 


183 


92 


2,782 
234 
110 


214 

0 

571 

66 


1,071 

0 

198 

17 


1,286 


44 

398 

116 

180 

10 

236 

1,471 

76 

1,  358 

1,760 

103 

46 
101 
329 

28 
2 

29 

6,829 

1,505 

206 

231 

250 


15,  384 


545 
3 


548 


123 
51 
82 
14 
14 


70 


3,281 
636 
169 


0 

113 

246 

4 

283 

70 


716 


148 
49 
72 


792 

0 

143 

12 


947 


26 

182 


111 

208 
278 
189 
10 
357 

1,743 
103 

1,463 
828 
261 

54 
221 
320 

38 
0 


11,228 

1,  521 

307 

502 

431 


20,  429 


191 
100 
111 
1 
12 


■10 


Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1933 


1,127 
12 
0 


418 

3,831 

41 

128 

60 

934 

1,257 


6,669 


322 

39 

2,429 


2,790 


1, 165 
2 

860 


2,035 


40 
653 


114 

2,961 

189 

44 

55 

240 

1,594 

220 

1,0S3 

1,560 

1,503 

268 

7,011 

1,  353 

30 

39 

292 

7,607 

1,939 

201 

480 

13,  001 


42,  477 


44,  013 
141,814 


185,  827 


117 
25 
25 
16 
0 


2,500 
9,362 


11,862 


Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1932 


2,818 
241 
110 


3,169 


257 

2,375 
79 
285 
32 
638 
1,408 


5,074 


56 
20 

2,040 


2,116 


1,977 

0 

864 

21 


2,862 


24 
482 


51 

1,933 

136 

180 

10 

236 

1,710 
76 

1,365 

2,120 
103 

46 

5,865 

1,891 

28 

2 

102 

9,674 

2,681 

298 

347 

11,827 


53,  224 
192,  599 


245,  823 


123 
53 
82 
14 
15 


2,410 
14,418 


16,  828 


Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1931 


4,108 
647 
169 


4,924 


56 

1,661 

123 

364 

37 

509 

2,116 


4,866 


278 

49 

2,198 


2,525 


2,194 

0 

1,036 

34 


3,264 


26 
816 


156 

1,726 

331 

189 

10 

357 

1,743 
103 

1.473 
829 
261 

54 

8,617 

2,166 

38 

0 

112 

14,643 

3,196 

392 

689 

27,  367 


'  65,294 


53,  381 
204,1% 


191 
100 
111 
1 
12 


1415 


2,903 
14,473 


Total 

last 

season 


5,357 
1,958 
10,  581 


258 

2,375 
590 
351 
42 
829 

3,405 


,850 


57 

24 

2,314 


2,395 


2,193 

10 

899 

3, 139 


6,241 


70 
483 


51 

1,933 

229 

7,266 

13 

22,  493 

3,121 

501 

1,610 

2,  365 

3,171 

2,538 
5,876 
1,893 
2,517 
194 
119 

9,824 

2,693 

307 

5,002 

111,558 


'  185,827 


53,  224 
192,  599 


245,  823 


158 

69 

135 

962 

10,  538 


'  11, 862 


2,410 
14,418 


16, 828 


Shipping  district 


TOMATOES 

Arkansas 

California: 

Northern  district 

Southern  district 

Central  district 

Illinois 

Maryland,    Eastern 

Shore 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  (1st  crop) 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore 

Norfolk  section 

Other 

Washington 

Others 

Total 

WATERMELONS 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California: 

Central  district 

Imperial  Valley 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Others 

Total 

Grand  total  a 


July 


1933 


15 
63 
84 
41 

236 
10 
13 
33 
60 

141 
42 
33 

931 


76 
53 

390 

1,321 

156 

5,526 

64 

19 

43 

842 

3,577 

944 

13 


13,  024 


58,  357 


1932 


134 

18 
70 
46 
124 

196 

9 
10 
94 

146 

293 

44 

29 

1,242 

277 

16 
12 
105 
22 
44 


564 
117 

845 

968 

404 

5,098 

26 

20 

178 

995 

3,246 

1,484 

21 


13,  966 


64,  893 


1931 


123 

53 
72 
53 
121 

268 
6 

186 
17 

151 

243 

95 

87 

1,855 

335 

31 

4 

124 

44 
110 


3,978 


411 
192 

1,301 
1,185 
1,649 
11,  286 

62 
104 

36 
1,448 
3,683 
2,331 

45 


23,733 


Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1933 


15 
73 
110 

41 

242 

10 

2,405 

33 

68 

200 

42 

165 

1,406 

6,149 


16 

22 

12 

6,  503 


17.  585 


272 
53 

390 

2,147 

4,165 

8,550 

66 

21 

43 

842 

3,745 

2,121 

15 


22,  430 


Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1932 


227 

19 
113 

75 
132 

197 

9 

2,867 

94 

149 

399 

44 

235 

2,  024  . 

3,996  I 

16 

12 

108 

22 

6,452 


Season 

total  to 

July  31, 

1931 


17, 190 


772 
117 

874 

3,110 

5,  363 

8,328 

28 

28 

178 

995 

3,  332 

3,047 

26 


26, 198 


97,071    429,240   471,897    542.851 


200 

70 
132 
144 
121 

268 

6 

2,683 

17 

152 

356 

95 

348 

2,036 

8,535 

31 
4 

128 

46 

5,689 


21,  061 


611 
192 

1,397 
4,686 
9,  521 
14,  683 

62 
105 

36 
1,448 
3,693 
3,651 

51 


40,  136 


Total 

last 

season 


228 

475 
1,123 
2,662 

139 

359 

35 

2,869 

107 

162 

959 

69 

235 

2,026 

3,996 

27 

12 

108 

78 

7,529 


23, 198 


874 
173 

1,215 
3, 115 
5,364 
9,001 
32 
35 
1,770 
1,628 
3,617 
3,159 
2,165 


32,  148 


718,  325 


i  Not  included  in  grand  total. 

8  Does  not  include  East  Shore  or  Norfolk  section. 

3  The  season  grand  total  shows  the  total  movement  of  the  products  given  in  this 
table  and  does  not  include  the  totals  of  fruits  and  vegetables  not  actively  moving 
during  the  month. 

Car-Lot  Shipments  of  Citrus  Fruit  for  July 


July 

June 

State  and  product 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1931 

GRAPEFRUIT 

California,  southern  district 

111 

430 

1 

134 
3 
2 

214 

44 

1 

82 
1,256 

48 

425 

94 
28 

119 
725 

7 

Total 

542 

139 

259 

1,386 

547 

851 

LEMONS 

California,  southern  district 

1,484 
0 

1,775 
0 

2,499 
3 

2,734 
0 

2,354 

12 

3,329 
1 

Total - 

1,484 

1,775 

2,502 

2,734 

2,  366 

3,330 

ORANGES  AND  SATSUMAS 

California: 

4,  855 

30 

338 

0 

5,907 
10 
1 
0 

6,784 
22 
18 
0 

4,735 

656 

2,381 

0 

4,887 

89 

267 

1 

5,133 

506 

943 

0 

Total  -    -—    

5,223 

5,918 

6,824 

7,772 

5,244 

6,  582 

MIXED  CITRUS  FEUTT 

California,  southern  district 

199 
39 
0 

243 
0 
2 

279 
5 
0 

156 

297 

0 

337 
53 
0 

162 
126 

0 

Total 

238 

245 

284 

453 

390 

288 

Citrus. — With  the  exception  of  California  oranges,  citrus 
condition  on  August  1  is  reported  higher  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 
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Report  of  August  1,  1933 

Holdings  of  cold-pack  fruits  increased  by  9,338,000  pounds 
during  July.  They  were  23,350,000  pounds  less  than  those  of 
a  year  ago  and  15,511,000  less  than  the  5-year  average. 

"Creamery  butter  stocks  were  increased  by  44,529,000  pounds. 
The  increase  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  was  25,978,000  and 
the  5-year  average  40,162,000.  Holdings  exceeded  those  of 
August  1  last  year  by  40,660,000  and  the  5-year  average  by 
22,410,000  pounds. 

The  American  cheese  into-storage  movement  was  15,319,000 
pounds,  which  compares  with  9,745,000  for  July  1932  and 
15,164,000  for  the  July  5-year  average.  Stocks  were  in  excess 
of  last  year  by  19,108,000  pounds  and  the  5-year  average  by 
4,593,000. 

Total  stocks  of  all  varieties  of  cheese  were  greater  than  those 
on  August  1  a  year  ago  by  17,973,000  pounds  but  less  than  the 
5-year  average  by  515,000. 

The  into-storage  movement  of  shell  eggs  was  139,000  cases. 
This  compares  with  92,000  cases  moved  into  storage   during 


Cold-Stcrage  Holdings  on  August  1,  1933,  with  Comparisons 

[Thousands;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 

July  1, 
5-year 
average 

July  1, 
1932 

Julyl, 
1933 

Aug.  1, 
5-year 
average 

Aug.  1, 
1932 

Aug.  1, 
1933 

Fruits 
Pears: 

13 
2 

68, 310 

4 
1 

90,323 

332 

3 

84,  269 

8 
60,  029 

191 

5 
106,378 

139 
3 

84, 878 
128,  497 

142 
2 

92, 717 

358 

3 

110,  247 

10 

1 

Frozen    and    preserved    fruits 

69,  367 

Dairy  Products 
Cream  (40-quart  cans): 

198 

3 

Butter,  creamery  (pounds) 

88,  335 

150,907 

Cheese  (pounds): 

63, 018 

4,695 

1,339 

925 

8,967 

53, 922 
3,948 
1,039 
1,173 
6,449 

67, 456 
2,322 
1,836 

651 
6,450 

78, 182 
5,252 
1,315 
1,204 
8,862 

63,  667 

4,013 

911 

1,218 

6,518 

82,  775 

Swiss,  including  block 

2,805 
1,827 

653 

6,240 

Total 

78,  944 

66,  531 

78, 715 

94,  815 

76,  327 

94,  300 

Eggs 
Shell  (cases)             _  __      .  . 

9,020 

98,  328 
2,809 

11,  829 

6,339 

100, 485 

2,871 

9,210 

9,364 

103,  019 
2,943 

12,  307 

9,318 

100,  648 

2,876 

12, 194 

0,431 

99,112 

2,832 

9,263 

9,503 

Frozen  (pounds)-. 

107,  617 

Frozen,  case  equivalent  (cases)1. 
Total  case  equivalent,  shell  and 

3,075 
12,  578 

Frozen  Poultry  (pounds) 
Broilers .      _ 

5,125 
2,326 
7,898 
6,520 
6,450 

3,711 
1,983 
6,618 
4,693 
7,285 
2,778 
9,593 

4,221 
2,636 
7,962 
9,323 
7,260 
2,207 
9,096 

6,448 
1,710 
5,151 
6,332 
5,516 

14,  076 

3,080 
1,211 
4,174 
3,964 
5,985 
4,049 
8,408 

5,513 

Fryers _. 

1,600 

Boasters.   

6,183 

F'owls.  

11,201 

Turkeys  .  .  

5,709 

Ducks .  . 

3,447 

Miscellaneous  frozen  poultry  3__ 

12,  463 

10,  388 

Total 

40,  782 

36,  661 

42,  705 

39,  233 

31,471 

44,  041 

Meats  (pounds) 
Beef: 

Frozen 

29,  306 
8,266 
7,765 

17, 856 
6,829 
5,224 

23, 164 
8,568 
3,404 

27, 199 
8,110 
6,838 

14,  975 
7,096 
4,648 

27,  991 

In  process  of  cure 

10, 823 

Cured       _  .  

3,031 

Total  beef 

45,  327 

29,  909 

35, 136 

42, 147 

26,  719 

41,845 

Pork: 

Frozen..        . 

223,  690 
66,  G3S 
77,  346 
239,  749 
179,  6C5 

194,  971 
49, 858 
68,  234 
229,  060 
182,  148 

212,  734 
67,  243 
64,  013 
206,  323 
150,  417 

194,  443 
69,  054 
77,  064 
224,  438 
102,  969 

159, 055 
50,  274 
60,  936 
209,  715 
163, 072 

228,  333 

Dry  salt,  in  process  of  cure,- 
Dry  salt,  cured 

72,  471 
74, 142 

Pickled,  in  process  of  cure-- 
Pickled,  cured    

268, 165 
164,  744 

Total 

787,  088 

724,  271 

760,  730 

727,  968 

G43,  052 

807, 855 

Lamb  and  mutton,  frozen 

Miscellaneous  meats,  frozen  and 
cured      _..    

2,705 
72, 653 

1,010 
54, 745 

1,807 
04, 836 

2,368 
71, 181 

1,012 
51, 570 

1,596 

74,  589 

Total.. 

907,  773 

809, 935 

862,  509 

843,  664 

722, 353 

925  885 

Lard      

156, 085 

130, 363 

186,  250 

153, 969 

121,618 

218  207 

1  Frozen  eggs  are  converted  on  the  basis  of  35  pounds  to  a  case. 
7  Figures  on  miscellaneous  poultry  no  longer  comparable  in  that  ducks  were 
included  in  these  figures  previous  to  July  1,  1932. 


July  a  year  ago  and  298,000  for  the  5-year  average.  Stocks 
were  3,072,000  cases  greater  than  a  year  ago  and  185,000  greater 
than  the  5-year  average.  Frozen  egg  stocks  increased  by 
4,598,000  pounds. 

The  total  equivalent  of  both  shell  and  frozen  eggs  expressed 
in  terms  of  cases  exceeded  last  year's  stocks  by  3,315,000  and 
the  5-year  average  by  384,000. 

Total  frozen  poultry  holdings  increased  1,336,000  pounds 
during  the  month.  They  exceeded  last  year's  holdings  by 
12,570,000  pounds  and  the  5-year  average  by  4,808,000. 

Stocks  of  frozen  and  cured  beef  were  increased  by  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds  and  were  heavier  than  those  of  August  1  last 
year  by  15,000,000  pounds  and  practically  equal  to  the  5-year 
average. 

Frozen  and  cured  pork  stocks  increased  by  47,000,000  pounds 
and  were  nearly  165,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year  and 
80,000,000  above  the  5-year  average. 


Cold-Storage  Holdings  August  1,  1933,  by  Sections 

[Thousands;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 


Fruits 
Pears: 

Boxes 

Baskets 

Frozen    and    preserved 
fruits  (pounds) 


Dairy  Products 

Cream  (40-nuart  cans): 

40  percent 

20  percent 

Butter,   creamery 
(pounds) 

Cheese  (pounds): 

American 

Swiss,  including 
block 

Brick  and  Minister 

Limburger 

All  other  varieties— 

Eggs 

Shell  (cases) _— 

Frozen  (pounds) 


Frozen  Poultry  (pounds) 

Broilers 

Fryers 

Roasters 

Fowls 

Turkeys 

Ducks 

Miscellaneous  frozen 
poultry 


Meats  (pounds) 

Beef: 

Frozen 

In  process  of  cure. .. 

Cured 

Pork: 

Frozen 

Dry  salt  in  process 

of  cure. 

Dry  salt  cured 

Pickled  in  process  of 

cure 

Pickled  cured.. 

Lamb    and   mutton, 

frozen 

Miscellaneous      meats, 

frozen  and  cured 

Lard 


1,964 


11,  266 
4,300 


310 
4,100 


154 
29 
921 
598 
1,124 
651 

461 


1,116 
51 
45 

6,298 

629 
630 

8,823 
3,534 

200 

2,510 
11, 154 


30,  434 
22,  736 

1,113 

71 
131 

4,114 


2, 
22,  451 


1,669 
196 
2,439 
5, 152 
2,  308 
1,930 

4,434 


4,759 

2,18 

303 

11, 949 

1,778 
1,050 

15, 019 
8,815 

568 

5,571 
9,120 


O  f3 


13, 718 


23 
1 

52,  046 

44,  042 

1,165 

1,  373 

447 

1,240 


3,217 
32, 497 


1,329 

944 

1,159 

2,  563 

797 

637 

2,460 


480 


-.  a 

So 


2,  20: 


35, 936 
1,950 

43 
114 

37 
110 


1,579 
32, 190 


843 
272 
1,314 
1,627 
468 
104 

1,854 


5,  862 
1,920 


97,  391 


35,  093 
35,  792 


113.36(1 
70,  258 


38,  890 
41,  502 


•a  3 


2 

5,179 


1,459 

2,745 

121 
25 


192 
3,200 


144 
43 
42 

124 


60 


871 
236 
25 


2,444 
2,  018 


0,  538 
4,  349 


1,008 
1,  468 


339 


3,740 
1,008 


173 


337 
2,404 


84 
7 
4 
106 
43 
30 


219 
51 
7 

1,317 

1,774 
446 

2,871 
709 


1,957 
1,133 


SO 


3,348 
670 


267 
,675 


5 
311 
119 

3 

131 


3,324 

299 

1 

10,  843 

1,705 
2, 

9,641 
2,243 


1,839 

2,788 


440 


2,450 
2,052 


133 
357 


295 
41 
7 

4,708 

793 
901 

3,895 

2,  580 


1,428 
3,  708 


5  i 


12 


20,  f 


10,222 

3,272 

150 
105 
21 
198 


787 
4,083 


1,273 
109 
299 
059 
774 
32 

847 


1,401 
96 
100 

4,978 

111 
£06 

6,810 
3,604 


1,002 
3,697 


Meats  Placed  in  Cure  or  Frozen  During  the  Month 
[Thousands  of  pounds;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Variety 

June 
5-year 
average 

June 
1932 

June 
1933 

July 
5-year 
average 

July 
1932 

July 
1933 

Beef: 

6,861 
5,611 

52, 129 

68,  741 

187,  097 

995 

4,609 
4,585 

39,  092 

50,  745 

180,  333 

370 

12, 100 
6,368 

81,441 

72,  643 

217,  030 

540 

8,209 
0,104 

45,  278 

71,  595 

172,  845 

557 

5,322 
4,676 

41,917 

51,671 

155,  869 

307 

13,  503 

7,090 

Pork: 

69,311 

Dry  salt  placed  in  cure 

Pickled  placed  in  cure 

Lamb  and  mutton,  frozen    

70,  949 

203,  825 

■183 
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Weekly  Weighted  Price  per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales,  July 
1933,  with  Comparisons  of  Monthly  Averages 

Wheat 


Market  and  grade 


CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Red  Winter .—No.  2, 

No.  3 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Hd.  Spring No.  1 

Dk.  No.  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  Spring No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

KANSAS  CITY 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3. 
Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

ST.  LOOTS 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

Red  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

SIX  MARKETS  ■ 

By  classes  (all  grades) 

Hd.  Red  Spring 

Durum 

Hd.  Red  Winter 

Soft  Red  Winter 

All  classes  and  grades — 

Winnipeg  (cash  close) 
No.  Spring No.  1 


Weekly  averages 


July 
3-8 


Cents 
98 


106 
105 
104 
103 
110 
103 


102 
99 
98 


103 
100 
98 
98 
99 


July 
10-15 


Cents 
108 
103 
107 
105 

110 
113 
110 
111 
112 
115 


102 
101 
102 
102 

107 
107 
105 


112 
108 
102 
104 
104 


July 
17-22 


Cents 
105 
100 
107 
109 

115 
114 
112 

115 
110 
120 


109 
108 
106 
103 

99 
108 
106 


115 
115 
100 
106 
108 


80 


July 

24-29 


Cents 
94 
94 


100 
99 
100 


77 


Monthly  averages 


1932, 
July 


Cents 
49 
49 
49 
48 

65 
59 
60 

57 
58 
54 


49 


1933 

May 

June 

Cents 

Cents 

73 

80 

73 

78 

80 

81 

76 

76 

77 

81 

76 

81 

76 

81 

74 

80 

74 

81 

74 

73 

77 

90 

79 

93 

70 

76 

70 

78 

76 

77 

81 

82 

80 

79 

76 

80 

70 

70 

70 

77 

78 

77 

73 

78 

55 

60 

Corn 


Oats,  White 


Chicago No.  3_. 

Minneapoi.is No.  3._ 

Kansas  City No.  3__ 

St.  Louis No.  3__ 

5  markets' 

All  classes  and  grades 


Cents 
100 


100 
96 


109 
107 
105 
108 
106 
108 


101 
100 


101 
101 


106 
103 
99 
100 
100 


45 

45 

39 

36 

18 

25 

30 

44 

45 

45 

36 

18 

23 

28 

44 

44 

42 

32 

18 

25 

27 

47 

46 

37 

38 

17 

26 

28 

45 

45 

41 

36 

18 

25 

29 

79 


CHICAGO 

White.. 

.No.  2.. 

57 

63 

62 

54 

33 

44 

46 

59 

No.  3.. 

58 

61 

48 

49 

32 

44 

45 

57 

Yellow. 

.No.  2.. 

58 

62 

58 

51 

33 

44 

46 

57 

No.  3.. 

57 

62 

56 

51 

32 

42 

43 

56 

KANSAS  CITY 

White.. 

.No.  2__ 

57 

59 

55 

47 

32 

42 

44 

64 

No.  3.. 

58 

61 

46 

32 

43 

44 

52 

Yellow 

.No.  2.. 

57 

58 

55 

47 

36 

41 

44 

54 

No.  3.. 

58 

55 

50 

48 

35 

39 

40 

52 

ST.  LOUIS 

White.. 

.No.  2_. 

60 

63 

55 

51 

32 

44 

47 

57 

No.  3.. 

56 

62 

49 

30 

43 

44 

56 

Yellow. 

.No.  2.. 

58 

62 

58 

51 

32 

44 

46 

57 

No.  3__ 

57 

61 

55 

52 

32 

42 

45 

57 

5  MARKETS  > 

es  and  grades 

55 

59 

58 

49 

32 

41 

42 

55 

Eye 

Chicago 

Minneapolis. 

No.  2__ 

...No.  2_. 

78 
81 

84 
97 

66 
94 

70 

74 

37 
32 

58 
52 

63 
62 

74 
83 

Barley 

Minneapolis. 

.Special  No.  2__ 

64 

67 

74 

60 

31 

45 

43 

64 

Flaxseed 

MlNNEAPOLIS. 

No.  l-_ 

196 

218 

228 

206 

98 

143 

172 

205 

1  Duluth  and  Omaha  included  in  wheat;  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  in  corn;  Omaha 
in  oats. 


Weekly  Closing  Prices  of  Futures,  July  1933,  with  Comparisons 
of  Monthly  Averages 


SEPTEMBER  FUTURES  > 
Wheat 


Weekly  averages 

Monthly  averages 

Market 

July 
3-8 

July 
10-15 

July 
17-22 

July 

24-29 

1932 
July 

1933 

May 

June 

July 

Chicago     

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

Cents 
101 
99 
96 
78 
79 

Cents 
109 
108 
103 
87 
84 

Cents 
109 
108 
103 
83 
84 

Cents 
99 
98 
94 

78 
78 

Cents 
50 
49 
43 
50 
53 

Cents 
74 
71 
68 
58 
63 

Cents 
81 
78 
76 
62 
67 

Cents 
103 
102 
98 

Winnipeg  2 

Liverpool  2 

81 
81 

Corn 


Chiragn 

64 
61 

68 
64 

65 
59 

56 
52 

32 
32 

47 
42 

51 
46  1 

6? 

Kansas  City 

58 

Oats 


Chicago.  . 
Winnipeg 


47 

48 

44 

41 

19 

26 



37 

41 

40 

39 

25 

25 

45 
39 


DECEMBER  FUTURES 
Wheat 


Chicago 

103 
100 

97 
79 
81 

111 
109 
105 

89 
86 

112 
110- 
106 
85 

87 

102 
100 
96 
80 
81 

53 
51 
46 
51 
54 

70 
70 
64 

83 
80 
78 
64 
68 

100 
104 

Kansas  City ! 

Winnipeg  2 

Liverpool 2. . 

100 
83 
83 

Corn 


Chicago 

Kansas  City_ 


68 
64 

72 
67 

70 
63 

61 
57 

32 
30 

48 

54 

Oats 


Chicago.-             . . 

Winnipeg  2 

49 
37 

50 
42 

46 
40 

44 
39 

21 
24 

28 

35 

47 
40 

i  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 
2  Conversions  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 


Commercial  Grain  Stocks  in  Store  at  Principal  U.S.  Markets 

[At  the  close  of  the  week  ended  August  12,  1933,  according  to  reports  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics] 

Domestic  Grain  in  Store  and  Afloat  at  U.S.  Markets 

[Thousand  bushels] 


Market  group 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Flax 

Atlantic  coast 

2,094 

433 

41,  539 

15,  938 

7,712 

68,  029 
4,664 

530 

292 

7,144 

33,  697 

5,266 

15,  919 
5 

329 

124 

23,148 

9, 327 

3,090 

5,695 
2 

13 
9 

5,923 

5,204 

94 

269 
0 

3 

0 

9,383 

3,365 

31 

195 
3,614 

0 
0 

Northwestern  and  upper  lake.  _ 

794 
0 

0 

West    central,   southwestern, 

0 

0 

Total  current  week.. 
Total  previous  week  (revised). 

140,  409 
138, 367 
179,  313 

62,  853 
64,  229 
11, 151 

41,715 
38, 174 
18,  761 

11,512 
11,428 
9,005 

16,  591 
15,649 
4,  498 

794 
849 
736 

Canadian  Grain  in  Store  in  Bond  at  U.S.  Markets 


Total  current  week 

Total  previous  week  (revised) . 
Total  year  ago 


5,787 
6,415 
6,030 


261 
170 
412 


Commercial  stocks  of  grain  in  store  Aug.  12,  1933,  occupied  about  68  percent  of  tha 
total  elevator  storage  capacity  of  the  markets  reporting  after  allowance  is  mads  for 
necessary  space  for  operation. 
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Receipts  of  Hay  at  Important  Markets 

July  1333,  with  Comparisons 

(Car  lots) 


Market 

July  1933 

July 

a 

1932 

Cars 
40 
185 
48 
30 
9 

38 
46 
107 
205 
1,978 
114 
20 

rs 
55 

162 

Pittsburgh  .          

61 

22 

51 

63 

91 

238 

623 

970 

98 

3 

Total 

2.940 

2,440 

1  Includes  receipts  by  track  in  city  proper,  and  at  Hynes,  Norwalk  and  Artesia. 


Monthly  Average  Prices  per  Ton  of  Hay  and  Straw  in  Carloads 
at  Important  Markets,  July  1933 


Commodity 

o 

bo 

a 
o 

o 

O 

G 

bo 

a 

< 

o 

o 

a 
a 

Commodity 

«3 

U  S.  No.  1  Timothy 

Doll. 
12.50 
11.40 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

No.  1  Timothy 
No.  2  Timothy 
No.  3  Timothy 

Doll. 
10.40 

U.S.  No.  2  Timothy 

9.75 

U.S.  No.  3  Timothy 

U.S.  No.  1  Tim.  Lht.  Clo. 

12.50 
11.40 

Mxd. 
U.S.  No.  2  Tim.  Lht.  Clo. 

No.    1    Lht.    Clo. 

Mxd. 
No.    2    Lht.    Clo. 

Mxd. 
No.  1  Clover  Mxd. 

No.  1  Clover 

Mxd. 
U.S.  No.  2  Tim.  Med.  Clo. 

Mxd. 
U.S.  No.  2  C)o.  Lht.  Tim. 

Mxd. 
U.S.  No.  1  Clover  . 

10.50 
8.50 

U.S.  No.  2  Clover 

No.  2  Clover  . 

U.S.  No.  1  Tim.  Lht.  Gr. 

Mxd. 
U.S.  No.  2  Tim.  Lht.  Gr. 

Mxd. 
U.S.  No.  1  Ex.  Lfy.  Alfalfa.. 

15.00 
13.15 

11.00 
9.90 
8.95 
7.95 
6.90 

No.  1  Alfalfa 

Standard  Alfalfa 

12.25 

U.S.  No.  1  Alfalfa..  . 

11.55 
11.15 
10.55 

10.50 
9.75 
9.25 

U.S.  No.  2  Leafy  Alfalfa 

No.  2  Alfalfa 

No.  1  Upland 

No.  2  Upland 

No.  1  Midland 

8.90 

U.S.  No.  2  Alfalfa 

10.50 

10.25 

U.S.  No.  3  Alfalfa 

9.65 

8.00 

U.S.  No.  2  Upland  Prairie 

U.S.  No.  1  Midland  Prairie 

U.S.  No.  1  Johnson 

U.S.  No.  2  Johnson- 

Wheat  Straw 

7.00 
7.00 
9.65 

Imports  of  Forage  Plant  Seeds 


[Reported  by  the  Division  of  Seed  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry] 
Permitted  Entry  Into  the  United  States  Under  the  Federal  Seed  Act 


Kind  of  seed 


Alfalfa 

Bluegrass,  Canada. 

Clover,  white 

Rape,  winter 

Ryegrass,  English.. 
Ryegrass,  Italian... 

Vetch,  hairy 

Vetch,  spring 


July  1933       July  1932 


Pounds 


i  1, 700 

2  111,500 

3  00,  500 

<  15,  700 

5  4,  500 

6  724,  400 

'  132,  300 


Pounds 
2,  000 


58,  500 
"230,~700 


Not  Subject  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act 


Bentgrass        ... 

6,400 

Clover,  suckling      

700 

700 

75,  300 

Dog's-tail,  crested 

Fescue,  Chewing's . 

146,  700 

Fescue,  chaff.     

5,400 

Grass,  DalUs . 

200 

100 

Grass,  rescue 

1,000 

Grass,  Rhodes ._ 

100 

Grass,  rough-stalked  meadow      _  .._____ 

123.400 

1  From  Canada. 

2  76,700  pounds  from  Germany  (of  which  38,800  pounds  were  of  Polish  origin); 
34,800  pounds  from  Poland. 

3  From  Japan. 

1  14,600  pounds  from  Ireland;  1,000  pounds  from  New  Zealand;  100  pounds  from 
Great  Britain. 
s  From  Ireland. 

6  224,600  pounds  from  Poland;  143,000  pounds  from  Latvia  (of  which  55,000  pounds 
were  of  Lithuanian  origin);  132,400  pounds  from  Hungary;  90,700  pounds  from 
Germany  (of  which  38,500  pounds  were  of  Hungarian  origin;  33,000  pounds  were  of 
Chechoslovakian  origin  and  11,000  pounds  were  of  Lithuanian  origin);  67,700  pounds 
from  Czechoslovakia;  55,100  pounds  from  Great  Britain  (of  German  origin);  and 
10,900  pounds  from  Denmark. 

7  55,100  pounds  from  Poland;  44,100  pounds  from  Hungary;  33,100  pounds  from 
Belgium. 

Eay. — The  reported  condition  of  tame  hay  on  August  1  was 
below  the  8-year  (1923-30)  average  in  nearly  all  States,  except  in 
an  area  extending  in  general  from  West  Virginia  to  Rhode 
Island;  the  greatest  minus  departures  being  in  the  Great  Plains 
from  North  Dakota  to  Oklahoma,  inclusive,  where  the  drought 
was  severe  early  in  the  season. 

Production  of  all  tame  hay  is  forecast  at  64,961,000  tons, 
which  tonnage  is  the  smallest  crop  in  20  years  with  the  exception 
of  1  other  drought  year,  1930.  Production  of  tame  hav  in 
1932  was  69,794,000  tons,  and  the  5-vear  average  (1926-30) 
was  72,700,000  tons. 

Wild  hav  production  is  forecast  at  8,868,000  tons,  compared 
with  12,187,000  tons  in  1932,  and  a  5-year  average  (1926-30)  of 
11,500,000  tons. 

The  total  prospective  hay  crop,  tame  and  wild,  is  therefore 
only  73,829,000  tons.  This  would  be  about  12  percent  below 
average  production  during  the  5  years  1926-30,  10  percent 
below  1932,  and  about  the  same  as  production  in  1930  and  1931 
when  similar  drought  conditions  prevailed. 


Feedstuff  s :  Average  l  Prices  at  Important  Markets,  July  1933 


[Per  ton,  bagged,  in  car  lots,  sight-draft  basis] 


Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 

Phila- 
del- 
phia 

Buf- 
falo 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati 

Chi- 
cago 

Mil- 
wau- 
kee 

Min- 
neap- 
olis 

St. 
Louis 

Mem- 
phis 

At- 
lanta 

Kan- 
sas 
City 

Oma- 
ha 

Fort 
Worth 

Den- 
ver 

Los 
Ange- 
les 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Port- 
laud, 
Oreg. 

Standard  spring  wheat  bran 

Doll. 
25.80 

Doll. 
25.00 
26.00 
25.40 
27.15 
32.65 

Doll. 
21.00 

Doll. 
23.20 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 
17.50 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

Doll. 

23.75 
22.75 

19.20 
19.10 

Hard  winter  wheat  bran 

19.75 
21.65 
25.50 

20.45 

26.35 

16.95 

16.75 

21.  50 

19.25 

25.20 

Standard  spring  wheat  middlings... 

27.45 

22.40 
26.50 

25.45 
28.75 

19.25 
22.90 

30.30 
31.95 
35.80 

21.20 
22.25 
25.80 

21.50 
22.40 

24.40 
25.25 

28.00 
30.90 
26.00 

32.15 
31.15 
30.10 

24.15 

26.20 

27.65 

33.45 

34.75 

28.65 

28.25 

25.00 

23.75 
29.55 

22.15 
29.75 
32.40 
31.15 

Linseed  meal  (34%) 

38.50 
37.75 
36.65 
36.05 

36.75 

36.75 

36.25 

35.  45 

37.40 
34.90 

37.70 
32.15 
31.65 

40.85 

40.65 
34.25 

33.40 

Cottonseed  meal  (43%) 

35.20 

27.25 

35.50 

34.00 

32.50 

33.50 

27.65 

31.00 

Cottonseed  meal  (36%) 

29.25 

40.00 
20.65 
21.00 
28.65 
22.50 
23.65 

40.00 

40.00 
17.30 
21.25 
29.00 
18.40 

40.00 
18.00 

20.85 

28.25 

17.45 

15.50 

28.35 
36.50 
27.25 

27.50 
36.00 
25.40 

25.  20 
32.45 
25.40 
25.65 

23.70 

23.85 
31.10 

24.80 

29.95 

19.15 
20.15 

16.15 
33.55 
19.  90 

14.00 
31.50 

41.15 

37.55 

18.75 



1  Average  of  bulk-of-sales  price  for  1  day  each  week. 
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Average  Price  of  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at  10  Markets  for  July 

1924-33 


Market 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Norfolk 

Cents 
29.91 
28.94 
29.12 
28.67 
29.23 
29.42 
29.48 
29.20 
29.29 
29.94 

Cents 
24.89 
24.68 
24.52 
24.09 
24.  05 
24.28 
24.86 
24.56 
24.70 
24.83 

Cents 
17.98 
18.10 
17.97 
17.41 
18.24 
17.66 
17.89 
17.92 
17.96 
18.05 

Cents 
17.64 
17.59 
17.48 
16.96 
17.03 
17.04 
16.94 
16.  86 
17.60 
17.67 

Cents 
21.  64 
21.77 
21.71 
21.20 
21.45 
21.07 
20.91 
20.48 
21.08 
21.14 

Cents 
18.86 
18.67 
18.51 
18.24 
18.73 
17.87 
17.88 
17.77 
18.20 
18.15 

Cents 
12.94 
12.54 
12.15 
11.84 
12.65 
12.04 
11.84 
11.78 
12.11 
12.25 

Cents 
8.98 
8.79 
8.86 
8.36 
9.10 
8.36 
8.27 
8.35 
8.70 
8.82 

Cents 
5.77 
5.71 
5.66 
5.32 
5.73 
5.36 
5.25 
5.30 
5.62 
5.69 

Cents 
10.69 

10.00 

Savannah..     . 

Montgomery 

New  Orleans  . 

Memphis 

Little  Rock 

Dallas 

10.51 
10.17 
10.68 
10.49 
10.48 
10.33 
10.65 

Galveston  .     

10.59 

Average 

29.32 

24.55 

17.92 

17.34 

21.25 

18.29 

12.21 

8.66 

5.54 

10.52 

Average  of  Daily  Closing  Prices  on  the  Futures  Exchanges  for 
July  1929-33 


Month 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent" 

October     

18.62 

12.79 

9.42 

5.86    10.87 

18.50 

12.82 

9.43 

5.83 

10.83 

December 

18.88 

12.96 

9.65 

6.01 

11.07 

18. 69 

12.99 

9.65 

5.97 

11.02 

January  _    

18.84 

13.03 

9.76 

6.09 

11.18 

18.70 

13.04 

9.76 

6.04 

11.10 

March 

19.02 

13.23 

9.95 

6.23 

11.29 

18.88 

13.  24 

9.95 

6.19 

11.  25 

May 

19.13 

13.40 

10.13 

6.37 

11.45 

18.97 

13.40 

10.13 

6.33 

11.39 

American  Cotton  Consumption 

July  31,  1933,  with  Comparisons 
[Exclusive  of  linters] 


Per- 

5-year 

this 

average 

Month 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

'  1932-33 

1927-28 

to 
1931-32 

is  of 

5-year 

aver- 

age 

Par- 

Bales 

Bates 

Bales 

Bates 

Baks 

Bales 

Bales 

ent 

Aug 

432, 350 

526, 340 

558,  754 

352,  626 

425, 030 

402,  601 

499,  454 

80.6 

Sept 

442, 435 

492,  307 

545,  834 

393, 390 

464,  335 

491,  655 

504,  730 

97.4 

Oct 

511,923 

616,  238 

639,  759 

443,  284 

461,023 

502,  244 

554,  705 

90.5 

Nov 

456,  356 

611, 173 

541,  153 

415,315 

425,  22S 

503,  722 

523,  922 

96.1 

Dec 

456,  262 

533,  301 

452,  685 

405,  518 

415,  401 

440,  062 

469, 138 

93.8 

Jan 

517,  299 

668,286 

476, 160 

450,  117 

434,  726 

471,  202 

543,  086 

86.8 

Feb 

455,  231 

594,  720 

494,  396 

433,  376 

451,  239 

441,  663 

509, 321 

86.7 

Mar 

493,  354 

631,  669 

507,  646 

490,  509 

488,  907 

494, 167 

540,011 

91.5 

Apr 

499,  646 

631,802 

531,911 

508,  691 

366,  481 

470,  685 

512,  730 

91.8 

May..  -_ 

466,  744 

668,  650 

473,  284 

465, 363 

332,  372 

620, 909 

503,  411 

123.3 

June 

446, 145 

569, 414 

405,  236 

453,  901 

322,  706 

696,  472 

452,  331 

154.0 

July 

448, 333 

547, 165 

379,  022 

450, 884 

278,  568 

600, 143 

419,092 

143.2 

Total.. 

5,  626,  078 

7,  091,  065 

6, 105,  840 

5,  262,  974 

4, 866,  016 

6, 135,  525 

6,  031,  991 

101.7 

1  Subject  to  slight  revisions. 

Linters  consumed  during  the  month  of  July  1933  amounted 
to  90,497  bales,  compared  with  81,468  bales  in  June  and  37,896 
bales  in  July  1932.  Linters  consumed  during  the  12  months 
ended  July  31  amounted  to  757,696  bales  in  1933  and  637,319 
bales  in  1932. 


Egyptian  Cotton  Consumed  in  the  United  States 

[Equivalent  500-pound  bales] 


Month 


August 

September- 
October 

November. 
December.. 

January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Total 


1924-25  1925-26  1926-27  1927-28  1928-29  1929-30  1930-31 1931-32  1932-33 


11,715 
13,523 
13,  971 
10, 127 

16,  479 
18,  980 

17,  698 
17,720 

18,  502 
17,088 
17, 876 
17,  865 


16,  213 

17, 966 

17,  529 
12,  558 
16, 195 

18,  408 
19, 149 
21,  778 
18, 198 
16, 866 
14,  676 
14,  577 


17,  629 
22,  884 

20,  812 
16,  383 

16,  876 

17.  297 
17,042 

21,  773 
19,  527 
22, 146 
26,045 
21,  354 


22,  469 
19,795 

19,  413 

20,  507 
18, 864 
20, 199 
20,  435 
17,112 
16,  466 
14,  943 
13,951 
13,  430 


18,  759 

16,  297 
20,  057 

17,  858 

18,  003 
22,  325 
19,546 
20,515 
20, 159 
20, 484 
18,  046 
20,  3 13 


191,  544  204, 113  239,  768  217,  584  232, 392  205,  765  104,  095  79, 464 


20,285 

17,  484 
20,107 

18,  263 
17,  976 

19,  646 
17, 030 
15,  826 
18, 156 
15, 947 
13,  278 
11,  761 


7,673 
7,915 
9,429 
8,980 
10, 134 
7,782 
8,377 
8,774 
9,763 
8,630 
8,898 
7,740 


5,  667 
7,096 
6,598 

6,  609 
6,509 
6,611 
6,665 
8,261 
6,-127 
6,908 
6,020 
6,085 


6,230 

6,464 
7,858 
7,908 
6,645 
6,022 
6,253 
7,212 
6,217 
9,319 
8,977 
9,662 

88,767 


Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States 

Linters  are  Included  for  the  Years  1905-6  to  1912-13,  Inclusive,  but  are  excluded 
for  the  Years  1913-14  to  1932-33 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce] 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year 

Production, 

Carry-over 

Imports, 
equiva- 

Exports, 

Consump- 

Stocks on 

running 

lent  500- 

running 

tion,  run- 

end of 
year 

bales  ■ 

year 

pound 
bales 

bales  ' 

ning  bales' 

1905-6 

10,  656,  498 

1, 934,  548 

133, 464 

6,  763, 041 

4, 909,  279 

1, 349, 139 

1906-7 

13,  097,  992 

1,  349, 139 

202,  733 

8,  503,  265 

4,  984,  936 

1,  514,  567 

1907-8 

11,  527,  833 

1,  514,  567 

140,  869 

7, 573,  349 

4,  539,  090 

1,  236,  058 

1908-9 

13,418,144 

1,  236,  058 

165, 451 

8,  574,  024 

5,  240,  719 

1,  483,  585 

1909-10 

10,  350,  978 

1,  483,  585 

151,395 

6,  339,  028 

4,  798,  953 

1,  040,  040 

1910-11 

12,  384,  248 

1,  040,  040 

231, 191 

7,  781,  414 

4,  704,  978 

1,  375,  031 

1911-12 

16,  068,  936 

1,  375,  031 

229,  268 

10,681,758 

5,  367,  583 

1,  776. 885 

1912-13 

14, 159,  078 

1,  776,  885 

225,  460 

8,  800,  966 

5,  786,  330 

1,  648,  438 

1913-14 

13,  659, 167 

1,  510.  606 

265,  646 

8,  654,  958 

5,  577,  408 

1,  365,  864 

1914-15 

15,  905,  840 

1,  365,  864 

363,  595 

8,  322,  688 

5,  597,  362 

3,  936, 104 

191.5-16 

11,068,173 

3, 936, 104 

420,  995 

5, 895, 672 

6,  397,  613 

3,  139,  709 

1916-17 

11,363,915 

3, 139,  709 

288,  486 

5,  302,  848 

6,  778,  505 

2,  720,  173 

1917-18 

11,248,242 

2,  720, 173 

217,  381 

4,  288,  420 

6,  566,  489 

3,  450,  188 

1918-19 

11,906,480 

3,  450. 188 

197,  201 

5,  592,  386 

5,  765,  930 

4,  286,  785 

1919-20 

11,325,532 

4,  286,  785 

682,  911 

6,  545,  326 

6,  419,  734 

3,  563, 1*2 

1920-21 

13,  270, 970 

3,  563,  162 

226,  321 

5,  673,  452 

4, 892,  672 

6,  590,  359 

1921-22 

7,  977,  778 

6,  590,  359 

363,  465 

6, 184,  094 

5,  979, 820 

2,  831,  553 

1922-23 

9,  729,  306 

2,  831,  553 

463,  598 

4, 822,  589 

6,  666,  092 

2,  324,  999 

1923-24 

10,170,694 

2,  324,  999 

292,288 

5,  655, 856 

5,  680,  554 

1,  555,  514 

1924-25 

13,  639,  399 

1,  555,  514 

313,  328 

7,  996,  500 

6, 193,  417 

1,  610,  455 

1925-26 

16,122,516 

1,  610,  455 

325,  511 

8,  050,  291 

6.  450,  987 

3,543,183 

1926-27 

17,  755,  070 

3,  543, 183 

400,  993 

10,  922,  652 

7,  202,  724 

3,  762,  367 

1927-28. __ 

12,  783, 112 

3,  762,  367 

338,  226 

7,  539,  945 

0,  832,  689 

2,  536,  472 

1928-29... 

14,  294,  758 

2,  536,  472 

457, 804 

8,  043,  588 

7,  098,  946 

2,311,988 

1929-30 

14,  536,  986 

2,311,988 

378,  107 

6,  690,  709 

6,113,932 

4,  530,  429 

1930-31 

13,  684,  637 

4,  530,  429 

101,  651 

6,  757,  577 

5,  270,  948 

6,  369,  993 

1931-32 

16,  692,  630 

6,  369,  993 

108,125 

8,  706, 890 

4,  869, 103 

9,  677,  754 

1932-33 

12, 038,  584 

9, 677,  754 

125, 068 

8,418,537 

6, 135, 525 

8, 170, 133 

1  Round  bale?  counted  as  half  bales. 


Exports  of  Domestic  Cotton  and  linters 

Aug.  l-July  31 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce] 


Country  to  which  exported 


United  Kingdom.. 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Japan 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1913-14 


Bales 
3, 455,  845 

1,  0S6,  527 
515,  180 

2,  785, 963 
783,  173 
330,  913 
187,  200 


'  9, 150,  801 


1928  29 


Bales 
1, 830, 846 

774,  574 

716,  802 
1,  796,  798 
1, 092,  588 
1,  309,  183 

522,  796 


2  8,  043,  587 


Country  to  which  exported 


United  Kingdom.. 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Japan 

All  other  countries 

Total... 


Baks 
1, 344,  385 
463,  092 
649,  059 

1,  570,  312 
837,  253 

2,  293,  831 
1,  549,  616 


s  8,  707,  548 


Bales 
1, 491, 853 

863,  832 

803,  857 
1,  848,  864 
1,  069,  757 
1,  743,  302 

597,  934 


o  8,  419,  399 


1929-30 


Bales 
1,  256, 042 

811,  520 

652, 430 
1,  687,  366 

832,  688 
1,  020,  016 

429,  734 


3  6,  689,  796 


1930-31 


Bales 
1,  053,  774 

914,223 

476,  503 
1,  639.  947 

708,  999 
1,228,410 

738,  071 


!  6,  759,  927 


5-year 
average, 
1928-32 


Bales 
L  379,  291 

765,  725 

635,  826 
1,  736.  416 

937,  998 
1,  362, 149 

730,  756 


7,  548,  160 


Percent 

this  year 

is  of  5-year 

average 


Percent 
108.2 
112.8 
126.4 
106.  5 
114.0 
128.0 
81.  S 


111.5 


i  Linters  not  available. 

3  Linters,  186,211  bales  (excluded). 

3  Linters,  117,955  bales  (excluded). 


1  Linters,  111,969  bales  (excluded). 

5  Linters,  116,319  bales  (excluded). 

6  Linters,  183,970  bales  (excluded). 


Imports  of  Foreign  Cotton 

August  1,  1932,  to  July  31,  1933,  with  Comparisons 
[500-pound  bales] 


Country  of 
production 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

5-year 
average 
1927-28 

to 
1931-32 

Percent 
this  year 
is  of 
5-year 
average 

Egypt 

138,  579 
12,  627 
20,  772 
80,285 
7,849 

876 

296,  286 
17,  353 
34,  857 
52,009 
54,  424 

2,875 

215, 181 
19, 427 
44,  034 
39,323 
58,  449 

1,693 

22,  902 
2,373 
31,177 
15, 126 
34, 218 

1,733 

81,  091 
3,528 
7,191 
20,  641 
17,  513 

1,605 

67,  801 
4,487 

50,  789 

8 

4,894 

2,450 

163,  463 
13,  200 
36,  030 
29.  988 
38,  053 

1,913 

41.5 
34.0 

China 

141.0 

12.9 

Other    coun- 
tries  

128.1 

Total— 

260, 988 

457, 804 

378, 107 

107, 529 

131,569 

130, 429 

282,  647 

46.1 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton 

Aug.  1  to  Aug.  11,  1833,  with  Comparisons 
[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


To- 


Great  Britian— 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia 

Spain 

Eelgium 

Canada 

Other  countries. 

Total 


Aug.  1-8, 
1913 


Bales 

4,225 

373 

5,  555 

2,096 


100 
1,702 


Aug.  1-8, 
1930 


Bales 
5,981 
6,388 
6,947 
2,488 


5,615 

521 

2,000 

3,574 


15,  745       33,  514 


Aug.  1-7, 
1931 


Bates 

939 

437 

3,460 

3,578 

12,275 


100 
2,000 
4,656 


27, 445       59, 


Aug.  1-5, 
1932 


Bales 
12, 344 
3.591 
10,  383 
7,954 
2,468 


2,050 


2,000 
i  18,  490 


Aug.  1- 
11,  1933 


Bales 
24, 814 
21,238 

43,  574 
7,353 

44,  496 
30,  224 

2,  439 

3,744 

8,000 

>  33,  753 


219,  635 


4-year 
average, 
Aug.  1-5, 

1929-32 


Bales 
6,775 
3,405 
8,279 
4,621 
4,489 
1,225 
2,888 
180 
3,000 
8,616 


43,  478 


Percent 

this  year 

is  of 

4-year 

average 


Percent 
366. 3 
023.7 
528.3 
159.1 
991.2 

2,  467.  3 
84.5 

2,  080.  0 
266.7 
391.7 


505.2 


>  Includes  11,483  bales  to  China. 
2  Includes  12,645  bales  to  China. 


Comparative  Cotton  Prices  for  June  and  July 


CENTS 

PER 
POUND 


±b 
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Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  Aug.  12,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  Aug.  7-12,  1933 

Price  of  no.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  Aug.  12,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  no.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  Aug.  7-12,  1933,  in 
each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


White  Standards: 

No.  1  or  Middling  Fair 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling- 
No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 


No.  6 or  Strict  Low  Middling 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  2. 
No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary  '' 

Extra  White: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 


No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling- 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling 

Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 


No.  4  or  Strict  Middling. 


No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling- 
No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  2.__ 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


Nor- 
folk 


On  1 

55 
45 
35 
25 
9.10 


Off 


55 
95 
135 

On 
35 
25 
Even 

Off 
25 

55 

On 
25 


Even 

Off 
25 
55 
95 


Even 

30 
40 
55 
95 
135 

40 
60 
95 

55 
95 
135 

25 
50 
75 


95 
135 


Au- 
gus- 
ta 


On 
65 

50 

35 

25 

8.92 

Off 

38 
63 

100 
140 

On 
35 
25 

Even 

Off 
38 
63 

On 
25 


Even 

Off 
38 
63 

100 


Even 

30 
50 
63 
100 
140 

40 
60 
100 

63 
100 
140 

25 
50 
75 

60 
100 
140 


Sa- 
van- 
nah 


On 

65 
50 
35 
25 
8.92 

Off 
35 

75 
125 
175 

On 
35 
25 

Even 

Off 
35 

75 

On 
25 


Even 

Off 
35 
75 
125 


Even 

30 
50 
75 
125 
175 

40 
75 
125 

75 
125 

175 

25 
50 
75 

65 
125 
175 


571 


Mont 
gom- 
ery 


On 

65 
50 
35 
25 
8.55 

Off 
30 
60 
100 
140 

On 
35 
25 

Even 

Off 
30 


On 
25 


Even 

Off 
30 
60 

100 


Even 

30 
40 
60 
100 
140 

40 
65 
100 

60 
100 
140 

25 
50 
75 

65 
100 
140 


Mem 
phis 


On 

55 
45 
40 
25 
8.70 

Off 
25 
60 

100 
130 

On 
40 
25 
Even 

Off 
25 
60 

On 
10 

Off 
10 


15 
40 
60 
90 
130 

30 
60 

85 

50 
90 
130 

20 
35 

50 

65 
95 
130 


Little 
Rock 


4,521 


On 

55 
45 
35 
25 
8.72 

Off 
25 
60 
95 

130 

On 
35 
25 

Even 

Off 
25 
60 

On 
20 


Even 

Off 
25 
60 
95 


Even 

15 
35 
60 
95 

130 

30 
60 

95 

50 
95 
130 

20 
35 
50 

65 
95 
130 


361 


Dal- 
las 


On 
65 

55 
45 
30 


Off 

35 

70 

105 

140 

On 
45 
30 
Even 

Off 
35 

70 

07! 

25 


Even 

Off 
35 
70 
105 


Even 

20 
35 
70 
105 
140 

35 
70 
105 

70 
105 
140 

20 
35 
70 

70 
105 
140 


26,  810 


Hous- 
ton 


On 

70 
55 
45 
30 
9.10 

Off 
35 

75 
125 

175 

071 

45 
30 

Even 

Off 
35 

75 

On 

25 

Off 


35 
75 

125 


25 
35 
75 
125 
175 

35 
75 
125 

75 
125 
150 

30 
55 

85 

65 
110 
150 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


21,  190 


On 

70 
55 
45 
30 
9.05 

Off 

35 

75 

125 

175 

Oti 
45 
30 
Even 

Off 

35 
75 

On 
30 


Even 

Off 
35 
75 
125 


Even 

25 
35 
75 
125 

175 

35 
75 
125 

75 
125 

175 

35 
55 
85 

75 
115 
155 


800 


New 
Or- 
leans 


On 
60 

50 

40 

25 

9.16 

Off 
25 

60 
95 
130 

On 
40 
25 
Even 

Off 
25 

60 

On 
25 


Even 


Off 
25 


Even 

25 
40 
65 
95 
130 

35 
65 
95 

60 
95 
130 

25 
50 
75 

65 
95 
130 


Average 


Aug 
12, 1933 


On 
63 
50 

39 

27 


Off 
31 
65 
107 
147 

On 

39 

27 

Even 

Off 
31 
65 

On 
24 

Off 


32 
65 
106 


25 
40 
66 
100 
147 

36 
67 
105 


106 
145 

25 
47 
72 


104 
143 


2  00,  874 


Aug. 
13, 1932 


On 

53 
41 
31 
19 
6.96 

Off 
23 

48 
79 
108 

On 
31 
19 
Even 

Off 
23 

48 

On 


Off 


22 
47 
79 

On 

Off 
24 

38 
50 
84 
120 

36 
59 
89 

48 
85 
119 

17 
37 
57 

55 
86 
112 


Aug. 
15,  1931 


On 

88 
70 
52 
31 
6.44 

Off 


173 
237 

On 

52 

31 

Even 

Off 
48 
99 

On 

24 

Even 

Off 
48 
101 
174 

Even 

47 
72 
120 
175 
240 

78 
128 
190 

103 
153 
233 

65 
90 

115 

125 
170 
235 


Aug. 
9,  1930 


On 
92 

77 

61 

42 

11.78 

Off 

71 

173 

288 

390 

On 
61 
42 
Even 

Off 
71 
173 

On 
21 

Off 


72 

168 
278 


58 
105 
168 
240 
330 

133 

188 
255 

158 
240 
323 

85 
120 
173 


Aug. 
10,  1929 


On 

80 
62 
48 
33 
17.67 

Off 

76 

160 

250 

340 

On 
48 
33 

Even 

Off 
76 
160 

On 


Off 
76 
160 
240 


45 
92 
158 
221 
301 

108 
163 
229 

142 
214 
279 


108 
145 


178  161 

250  225 

328  297 


2  00,  098   2  23,  408   2  40,  383    2  29,  274    248, 


Aug. 
11, 1928 


On 


39 

26 
18.42 

Off 
43 
97 
164 

238 


On 

23 


Even 

Off 
43 
93 
161 


34 
66 
113 
172 
245 

71 
124 
185 

83 
171 
240 

47 
73 
109 

151 
212 
290 


Aug. 
13, 1927 


On 
120 
105 

76 

63 

18.01 


Off 


103 
213 
335 
448 


On 


23 


Off 


103 
205 
333 


56 
100 
205 
334 
459 

123 
178 
270 

195 
248 
.328 

67 
107 
160 

203 

273 
359 


2  55,  271 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
no.  5  and  by  "Ofl"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  no.  5. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 

2  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1  to  12, 1933,  amounted  to  87,819  bales,  compared  with  95,156  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1932  and  41,721  bales  in  1931. 
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The  Price  Situation 

Summary  as  of  August  15,  1933 

Farm  prices. — Market  prices  indicate  that  the  general  level 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  is  now  lower  than  in  mid-July. 
Prices  of  grains,  cotton,  and  butter  are  considerably  lower  and 
prices  of  hogs  and  several  other  farm  products  are  somewhat 
lower  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  Heavy  marketings  con- 
tinue to  depress  livestock  prices,  and  indications  are  that  market 
supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  will  be  unusually  heavy  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Farm  income  from  livestock  marketings  in  July  was  lower 
than  in  June,  but  considerably  higher  than  in  July  last  year. 
Lower  cattle  prices  this  year  were  more  than  offset  by  larger 
marketings.  Higher  prices  and  a  larger  volume  of  hog  sales 
nearly  doubled  the  farm  income  from  hogs  in  June  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.  Hog  marketings  and  income  therefrom 
dropped  considerably  from  June  to  July  this  year  in  contrast 
to  an  increase  from  June  to  July  last  year.  Farm  income  from 
marketings  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  in  July  were  in  each 
case  a  little  lower  in  June,  but  considerably  higher  than  in 
July  1932. 

The  general  level  of  farm  prices  in  mid-July  was  76  percent 
of  the  1910-14  average  compared  with  64  for  June,  49  at  the 
low  point  in  February,  and  57  in  July  1932.  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  also  advanced,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  prices 
they  received.  The  exchange  value  of  farm  products  for  the 
things  farmers  buy  advanced  to  72  percent  of  the  pre-war 
average  in  mid-July,  compared  with  62  in  June,  and  53  in 
July  1932. 

Wholesale  prices. — The  decline  in  prices  of  farm  products 
and  foods  soon  after  the  middle  of  July  resulted  in  a  slight  drop 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  weekly  index  of  wholesale 
commodity  prices,  in  spite  of  rising  prices  for  most  nonagri- 
cultural  commodities.  The  combined  index  for  the  week 
ended  July  22  was  102  percent  of  the  1910-14  average,  the 
highest  since  November  1931.  The  advance  in  prices  of  non- 
agricultural  products  was  about  equal  to  the  net  advance  in 
farm  products  during  the  5  weeks  ended  August  5. 

Business  conditions. — Business  activity  during  the  month 
since  mid-July  has  been  characterized  by  a  slowing-up  of  the 
upward  trend  in  many  lines  of  production  and  by  the  putting 
into  operation  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Some 
slowing-up  of  business  activity  at  about  this  time  was  generally 
expected,  especially  after  the  very  rapid  advance  in  recent 
months.  A  continuation  of  the  present  level  of  activity  or  of 
further  improvement  depends  on  the  increased  movement  of 
goods  into  consumption,  revival  of  building,  and  the  extent  of 
replacements  and  repairs  by  railroads  and  other  industries. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  surplus  of  the  United  States  has  been 
materially  reduced  by  the  short  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 
Although  the  new  wheat  crop  is  considerably  less  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  carry-over 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  surplus  for  export  after 
providing  the  usual  amounts  of  consumption  and  a  normal 
carry-over.  Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  have  been  so 
high  relative  to  those  in  foreign  surplus-producing  countries 
that  on  several  occasions  in  the  past  month  the  price  margin 
between  some  important  markets  appeared  to  be  about  sufficient 
for  importing  over  the  tariff  wall.  World  wheat  prices  have 
risen  relatively  little  in  the  past  few  months  except  as  measured 
in  terms  of  currencies  that  have  depreciated.  Short  crops  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  reduced  the  world  pro- 
duction for  the  present  season,  but  the  world's  carry-over  of 
wheat  is  very  large  and  the  level  of  world  acreage  still  very  high. 

The  official  crop  report  as  of  August  1  indicates  a  total  pro- 
duction of  500,000,000  bushels  compared  with  726,000,000  last 
year.  Data  on  United  States  wheat  carry-over  are  now  avail- 
able for  all  positions,  and  the  carry-over  is  indicated  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  the  total  being  386,- 
000,000  bushels  compared  with  a  revised  figure  of  382,000,000 
bushels  as  of  July  1,  1932.  Total  supplies  available  for  the 
1933-34  season  are  consequently  indicated  to  be  886,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  1,108,000,000  bushels  a  year  earlier. 

Corn. — Corn  prices  mounted  rapidly  during  the  first  half  of 
July,  but  declined  precipitately  for  2  days  to  a  point  nearly 
as  low  as  their  mid-June  level.  They  then  recovered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  decline  and  in  the  past  2  weeks  have 
averaged  about  the  same  as  during  the  last  week  of  June.  Al- 
though a  very  short  crop  of  corn  is  indicated  by  July  1  condi- 
tions, stocks  of  old  corn,  especially  commercial  stocks,  were 
extremely  heavy  for  this  time  of  year  and  only  a  moderate  in- 
dustrial utilization  is  to  be  expected. 

With  corn  prices  very  high  relative  to  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  purchases  of  cash  corn  by  feeders  may  be  restricted, 


but  poor  pastures  and  short  crops  of  feed  grains  in  many  areas 
have  greatly  increased  the  need  for  purchased  feeds.  The 
amount  of  corn  to  be  fed,  however,  will  depend  largely  upon 
numbers  of  livestock,  especially  hogs.  Corn  prices  will,  of 
course,  also  be  dependent  upon  monetary  and  business  condi- 
tions. A  part  of  the  reason  for  the  downward  tendency  of  prices 
of  grains  during  the  latter  part  of  July  is  apparently  to  be  found 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  dollar  relative  to  foreign  currencies. 

Tobacco. — The  1933-34  marketing  season  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  opened  August  1  in  the  Georgia- Florida  Belt  (type  14). 
Auction  sale  prices  for  the  first  week  averaged  13.2  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  10.2  cents  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago,  according  to  State  reports.  Markets  in  the  South 
Carolina  Belt  (type  13)  opened  August  10,  with  prices  averaging 
around  13  cents  per  pound,  or  about  in  line  with  those  in 
Georgia.  Prices  for  the  medium  to  lower  grades  are  much 
better  than  for  either  of  the  past  two  seasons,  but  prices  for  the 
better  grades  are  lower.  That  is,  the  price  spread  between  the 
domestic  cigarette  grades  and  other  grades  has  been  reduced. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to,  (1)  an  improvement  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  medium  to  lower  grades  and  a  weaker  domestic 
demand  for  the  better  grades,  (2)  the  relatively  good  quality 
of  the  1933  crop  resulting  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  better 
grades.  Quality  this  year  is  reported  to  be  average  or  above 
in  most  sections,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  considerably  better 
crop  than  that  of  either  of  the  past  2  years. 

Potatoes. — A  continuation  of  the  drought  coupled  with 
intense  heat  during  July  in  many  of  the  Northern  States  has 
reduced  potato  prospects  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  August  1  condition  of  the  crop  is  the  lowest  on  record  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  States  and  total  United  States  production  was 
forecast  on  August  1  at  293,000,000  bushels  or  18  percent 
smaller  than  the  1932  crop.  For  the  18  surplus  late  States, 
only  208,000,000  bushels  are  now  indicated  compared  with 
250,000,000  bushels  produced  last  year,  which  was  about  an 
average  crop.  For  the  12  other  late  States,  28,000,000  bushels 
are  forecast  against  42,000,000  bushels  in  1932.  In  the  inter- 
mediate potato  States,  where  the  movement  of  the  commercial 
crop  to  market  is  now  rapidly  being  completed,  the  estimate 
is  26,000,000  bushels  compared  with  35,000,000  bushels  last 
year.  In  contrast  to  the  greatly  reduced  potato  production 
this  year,  that  of  sweetpotatoes  is  4,500,000  bushels  larger  than 
the  1926-30  average  of  62,483,000  bushels  but  about  11,500,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1932. 

Rice. — Rice  prices  continued  to  advance  during  July  and 
early  August.  The  supply  of  both  new  and  old  rice  now  in 
prospect  for  1933-34  totals  about  8,774,500  barrels  compared 
with  10,617,000  barrels  for  1932-33  and  an  average  for  the 
last  5  years  of  10,673,000  barrels.  The  supplies  of  southern 
rice  now  in  prospect  are  only  about  equal  to  the  average  domes- 
tic disappearance  (including  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico)  of  the 
last  5  years.  It  appears  as  though  the  crop  in  California  may 
be  about  equal  to  the  average  domestic  disappearance,  including 
shipments  to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Hogs. — Hog  prices  were  fairly  steady  during  July  but  were 
lower  in  early  August.  Slaughterings  declined  seasonally  from 
June  but  they  were  the  third  largest  on  record  for  the  month. 
Relatively  high  temperatures  tended  to  check  pork  consump- 
tion. Consequently,  the  volume  of  hog  products  placed  in 
storage  was  unusually  large  and  the  total  on  August  1  was  the 
largest  for  that  date  in  5  years.  These  large  stocks  may  tend 
to  prevent  the  fall  seasonal  advance  in  hog  prices.  The  hog- 
corn  price  ratio  has  dropped  to  near  record  low  levels.  This 
unfavorable  feeding  relationship  between  corn  and  hog  prices 
may  result  in  some  liquidation  of  hogs  this  fall,  but  total 
slaughter  during  August  and  September  is  not  expected  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  relatively  large  slaughter  in  those  months 
last  year. 

Cattle. — Cattle  price  movements  in  July  this  year  were  some- 
what like  those  in  July  last  year,  but  the  level  of  prices  was 
lower  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  large  increase 
in  slaughter  supplies.  By  the  middle  of  August  about  half  of 
the  July  advances  on  the  better  grades  had  been  lost  and  all 
of  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  both  steers  and 
cows  had  been  canceled. 

The  increase  in  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  recent  months 
probably  reflects  in  part  the  deterioration  of  pasture  and  the 
shortage  and  the  high  price  of  corn  and  other  feeds  as  a  result 
of  drought  over  fairly  widespread  areas.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  also  represents  the  beginning  of  the  upswing  in  cattle 
slaughter  that  was  expected  to  follow  the  increase  in  cattle 
numbers  in  this  country  that  has  been  under  way  since  early 
1928.  Indications  are  that  total  marketings  of  cattle  during 
the  next  few  months  will  be  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
a  year  earlier.  The  feed  and  pasture  situation  is  very  critical 
in  several  of  the  Western  Range  States  and  is  causing  some 
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increased  marketing  of  low-grade  stock  which  otherwise  might 
be  retained  if  pasture  and  feed  conditions  were  average  or 
better. 

Butter. — Butter  production  is  larger  than  a  year  ago,  the 
movement  into-storage  has  been  heavier,  and  storage  holdings 
are  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  the  same  as  the  record 
holdings  for  August  1  in  1929.  The  movement  of  butter  into 
consuming  channels  in  June  was  less  than  last  year.  Butter 
prices  reached  a  peak  in  mid-July  and  then  declined  sharply 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early  August.  The  relatively 
large  supplies,  the  decline  in  the  movement  into  consuming 
channels,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar,  all  contributed  to 
the  decline. 

Cheese. — Cheese  production  continues  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  Storage  stocks  are  about  25  percent  larger  than  the  rela- 
tively small  holdings  of  a  year  ago,  but  are  only  slightly  above 
the  5-year  average.  The  movement  of  cheese  into  consuming 
channels  in  June  was  decidedly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Cheese  prices  on  the  Wisconsin  cheese  exchange  have  been 
relatively  steady  for  the  last  3  months. 

Eggs  and  chickens. — The  market  price  of  eggs  rose  seasonally 
during  July.  Receipts  continue  above  those  of  a  year  ago  and 
storage  stocks  are  large.  Heavy,  though  late,  hatchings  indi- 
cate a  continued  egg  production  above  last  year  unless  poultry 
prices  stimulate  an  increase  in  marketings  of  chickens. 

The  farm  price  of  chickens  advanced  a  little  to  10.4  cents  a 
pound  on  July  15,  contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  decline  at  that 
time.  The  July  farm  price  was  about  85  percent  of  the  1910-14 
July  15  average,  the  same  as  for  the  last  several  months.  De- 
mand for  chickens  for  storage  appears  to  be  stronger  than  a 
year  ago. 

Lambs. — Prices  of  lambs  were  fairly  steady  during  July. 
Some  advance  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  the  month  alter 
prices  had  declined  during  most  of  June.  This  advance  was 
maintained  through  the  third  week  of  July,  when  the  top  price 
of  lambs  at  Chicago  reached  $8.60  per  100  pounds.  Prices 
weakened  somewhat  during  late  July  and  early  August.  The 
higher  level  of  lamb  prices  this  year  than  last  is  due  largely  to 
sharp  advances  in  wool  and  pelt  prices  during  recent  months, 
since  prices  of  dressed  lamb  are  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  seven  leading  markets  during 
July  were  1 1  percent  larger  than  in  July  last  year  and  4  percent 
larger  than  the  5-year  average  for  July.  The  1933  lamb  crop, 
estimated  at  28,988,000  head,  was  729,000  head,  or  2.5  percent, 
smaller  than  the  1932  crop  and  was  the  smallest  since  1929. 
Practically  all  of  the  decrease  was  in  the  Western  States. 
Because  of  the  smaller  lamb  crop  in  1933,  marketings  during 
the  remainder  of  the  lamb  marketing  year  which  ends  in  May 
1934  probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier.  In  view  of  the  unfavorable  range  and  feed 
conditions,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
lambs  marketed  in  feeder  flesh  will  be  much  larger  than  last 
year  when  it  was  below  average  and  that  marketing  of  western 
lambs  during  the  coming  fall  probably  will  be  earlier  than  last 
year. 

Wool. — Trading  in  the  domestic  wool  market  has  slackened 
since  the  middle  of  July,  but  prices  remain  firm  and  further 
advances  have  been  made  on  most  grades  during  the  last  month. 
The  recent  weakness  in  prices  of  most  other  agricultural  com- 
modities was  not  reflected  in  the  wool  market  where  prices 
have  suffered  no  setback  since  the  rise  began  in  April.  At  the 
close  of  the  London  wool  sales  on  July  21,  prices  were  slightly 
below  the  highest  levels  of  the  series,  but  they  were  15  to  20 
percent  above  the  May  prices  (English  currency).  Foreign 
markets  are  seasonally  quiet,  awaiting  the  opening  sales  of  the 
new  season  in  Australia  the  end  of  this  month.  Wool  manufac- 
turing activity  during  July  continued  at  the  improved  level  of 
recent  months  in  England  and  Germany. 

Cotton. — Domestic  mill  consumption  in  July  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  July  last  year  and  easily  the  largest  on  record  for 
the  month,  and  exports  of  American  cotton  were  54  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  by  far  the  largest  on  record  for  July. 
Cotton  consumption  in  foreign  countries  continued  at  rather 
high  levels  during  July,  but  textile  sales  in  many  countries  were 
said  to  have  been  below  output.  Cotton  prices  in  domestic 
markets  reached  the  high  point  of  the  season  on  July  18,  aver- 
aging 11.51  cents  per  pound,  but  by  August  14  had  declined  to 
8.7  cents.  The  1933  domestic  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
1-2,300,000  bales,  which  with  a  world  carry-over  of  around 
12,000,000  bales  would  give  a  supply  for  the  season  of  something 
like  24,300,000  bales,  compared  with  26,000,000  bales  in  1932-33 
and  an  average  world  consumption  of  about  13,500,000  bales. 
The  carry-over  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States  on 
August  1  was  placed  at  8,083,000  bales,  compared  with  9,581,000 
bales  last  year  and  a  10-year  average  of  about  3,000,000  bales. 
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2  These  index  numbers  are  based  on  retail  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities 
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An  analysis  of  log  production  in  the  "Inland  Empire" 

region.     M.  Bradner,  F.  J.  Klobucher,  J.  W.  Girard, 

and  S.  V.  Fullaway,  Jr.     (10(4.) 
Yellow  poplar  characteristics,  growth,  and  management. 

E.  F.  McCarthy.      (50.) 
Laboratory  and  field  tests  of  concrete  exposed  to  the 

action   of   sulphate   waters.     Dalton    G.    Miller    and 

Philip  W.  Manson,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  University  of  Minnesota.     (100.) 
Biology     of     Brachymeria     fonscolombei      (Dufour),      a 

hymenopterous  parasite   of   blowfly   larvae.     Raiford 

A.  Roberts.      (50.) 
The  use  of  winter  legumes  in  the  southeastern  States. 

A.  D.  McNair  and  Roland  McKee.      (50.) 
Effectiveness  of  the  swine  sanitation  system  in  the  South. 

E.  N.  Nighbert  and  J.  W.  Connelly.      (50.) 

Farmers'  Bulletins 

697F.,  rev.   Duck  raising.     (50.) 

920F.,  rev.   Milk  goats.      (50.) 

1178F.,  rev.   Feeding  Cottonseed  Products  to  Livestock.      (50.) 

1592  F.,  rev.  Beef  production  on  the  farm.      (50.) 

1626F.,  rev.   Feeding  dairy  cows.      (50.) 

1705F.,  Milk  for  the  family.      (50.) 

leaflets 
57L.  Pulpwood  crops  in  the  Northeast.      (50.) 

Circulars 
Cir.  275C.  The  infestation  of  corn  ears  by  the  European  corn 
borer,    and   cribbed   corn   as   an   auxiliary    source    of 
infestation.      (50.) 
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Price  Movements  of  Important  Agricultural  Products 
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This  set  ox  charts  is  an  attempt  to  show  at  a  glance  the  price 
the  border  display  prices  which  are  considered  to  be  fairly  typical 
The  upper  chart  in  the  center  shows  the  movement  of  prices  of 
The  lower  center  chart  shows  the  movement  of  farm  prices  and 
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situation  of  agricultural  products.  The  individual  charts  forming 
of  the  market  price  movements  of  the  major  agricultural  products. 
dairy  products,  meat  animals,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  and  grains, 
retail  prices  of  commodities  farmers  buy. 
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